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THE WATER SPIDER. 


MORE CURIOUS HOMES. 


N the tropical regions insect life flourishes | 

as luxuriantly as the vegetation. There are 
insects that bite and insects that suck, insects | 
that scratch and insects that sting, and many 
that are remarkable for giving out a most hor- 
rible odor. Some of them are cased in armor 
as hard as crab-shells, and will endure almost | 
any amount of violence; while some are as 
round, as plump, as thin-skinned, and as juicy | 
as over-ripe gooseberries, and collapse almost | 
with a touch. There are great flying insects | 
which always make for the light, and unless it 
is defended by glass will either put it out, or will 
singe their wings and spin about on the table in 
a manner that is by no means agreeable. The 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866. 
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smaller insects get into the inkstand and fill it 
with their tiny carcasses, while others run over 
the paper and smear every letter as it is made 


There are great centipedes, which are legiti- 


mate cause of dread, being armed with poison 
fangs scarcely less venomous than those of the 
viper. There are always plenty of scorpions; 


|while the chief army is composed of cock- 


roaches, of dimensions, appetite, and odor such 
as we can hardly conceive in this favored land. 
As to the lizards, snakes, and other reptiles, 
they are so common as almost to escape atten- 
tion. Fora time these usurpers reign supreme. 
Now and then a few dozen are destroyed in a 
raid, or a person of sanguine temperament 


by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
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FORAGING ANTS. 


amnses his leisure hours, and improves his | 


marksmanship by picking off the more promi- 


nent intruders with a saloon pistol; but the | 


vacancies are soon filled up, and no permanent 
benefit is obtained. But there is one insect 


which, although often annoying, is also ex- | 


ceedingly useful; and its approach is welcomed 


by the inhabitants of tropical America, where 


it abounds. This is the Foraging Ant, which, 
though not more skillful than many other in- 
sects in constructing its home, is worthy of 
special notice. ‘These ants sally forth in vast 
columns, at least a hundred yards in length, 
though not of very great width. When they 
make their appearance nothing withstands 
their assault; the inhabitants throw open every 
box and drawer in the house so as to allow the 
ants access into every crevice, and then retire 
from the premises. Presently the van-guard 
of the colamn approaches, a few scouts precede 
the general body, and seem to inspect the prem- 
ises and ascertain whether they are worth a 
search. The long column then pours in and 
is soon dispersed over the house. The scene 
that then ensues is described as most singular. 
The ants penetrate into the corners, peer into 
each crevice, and speedily haul out any unfor- 





out of the house, carrying 

its spoils in triumph. The 

raid is most complete, and 

when the inhabitants re- 

turn to the house they find 

every intruder gone, and 

to their great comfort are 

enabled to move bout 

without treading on some 

unpleasant creature, and 

to put on their shoes with- 

out previously knocking 

them against the floor for 

the purpose of shaking out 

the scorpions and similar 

visitors. In the illustra- 

tion a column of Foraging 

Ants is seen winding its 

way through a wood. Eyvy- 

ery one who is accustomed 

to the country takes par- 

ticular care not. to cross 

one of these columns. 

The Foraging Ants are 

tetchy creatures, and not 

having the least notion of 

fear, are terrible enemies even to human be- 

ings. Ifa man should happen to cross a col- 

umn the ants immediately dash at him, run- 

ning up his legs, biting fiercely with their pow- 

erful jaws, and injecting poison int the wound. 

The only plan of action in such a case is to run 

away at top speed until the main *,ody are too 

| far off to renew the attack, and then to destroy 

the ants that are alreadyinaction. This is no 

easy task, for the fierce little insects drive their 

| hooked mandibles so deeply into the flesh that 

they are generally removed piecemeal, the head 

| retaining its hold after the body has been pulled 

| away, and the mandibles clasped so tightly that 

they must be pinched from the head and de- 

tached separately, There seems to be scarce- 

| ly a creature which these insects will not at- 

| tack, and they will even go out of their way to 

| fall upon the nests of the large and formidable 

| wasps of that country. For the thousand 

| stings the ants care not a jot, but tear away ‘ 

the substance of their nest with their powerful 

| jaws, penetrate into the interior, break down 

| the cells, and drag out the helpless young. 

| Should they meet an adult wasp they fall upon 
| it and cut it to pieces in a moment. 


The African Termite erects nests of vast size 


tunate creature that is lurking therein. Great | and stone-like solidity. The history of this in- 
cockroaches are dragged unwillingly away, be- | sect is complicated and full of incident, so that 
ing pulled in front by four or five ants, and | many pages might be occupied in giving an ac- 
pushed from behind by as many more. The | count of them, and yet the subject be not ex- 
rats and mice speedily succumb to the on- hausted. The illustration, however, will afford 
slaught of their myriad foes, the snakes and | some idea of the form and size of their habita- 
lizards fare novbetter, and even the formidable tious.. A full-sized nest of the African Ter- 
weapons of the scorpion and centipede are | mite is a wonderful structure. Although made 
overcome by their pertinacious foes. In a merely of clay, the walls are nearly as hard as 
wonderfully short time the Foraging Ants | stone, and hunters are accustomed to mount 
have completed their work, the scene of tur-| upon them for the purpose of looking out for 
moil gradually ceases, the scattered parties | game, and the wild buffalo has a similar habit, 
again form into line, and the procession moves | the structure being strong enough even to sup- 
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FUNGUS ANT, 


port the weight of so large an animal. The] 
form of the nest is essentially conical, a large 
cone occupying the centre, and smaller cones 
being grouped round it like pinnacles round a | 
Gothie spire. 


It is stated that nests have been | 


és 
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seen that were full twenty 
feet in height, and that had 
acircumference of one hun 

dred feet. 

The accompanying illus- 
tration represents a most 
singular structure, which 
very little resembles an in- 
sect’s nest. It might very 
well be taken for a sponge, 
looks much like a fungus, 
and has the appearance of 
an overgrown and partial- 
ly decayed puff-ball. The 
real material, however, of 
which the nest is made, is 
formed of the short cottony 
fibres which fill the seed 
peds of the cotton tree, 
The fibre is so short that 
itis incapable of being wovy- 
en into fabrics. The Fun- 
gus Ants, however, find it 
useful for their work, and 
contrive to weave ii so 

dextrously that the individuality of the fibres 
is lost, and they are all made into a compact 
and uniform mass. The size of the nests 
varies, but is sometimes very considerable, a 
full-sized one, being often as large as a man’s 


HOUSE-BUILDER MOTH AND ATLAS MOTH. 





MORE CURIOUS HOMES. 


head. ‘The ant itself is rather a curious little 
creature, dark in color, covered with many 
angular protuberances, and being remarkable 
for a couple of long, sharp spines that project 
from the thorax, one on either side. 

On the right hand of the next illustration 
may be seen a large moth flying downward, 
and just above it are a couple of oval objects 
attached to a slender bough. This moth is 
that magnificent insect the At/as Moth, and the 
oval objects are the cocoons which are spun by 
its larva. The Atlas Moth is a truly splendid 
insect. 
brown are the chief tints it wears; but they 
are so beautifully blended, the plumage is of 
so downy a softness, and the expanse of wing 
is so great that the Atlas holds its own high 


sects of its own country. There are many 
members of this genus scattered over the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, the finest and largest 
specimens being found between the tropics. 
In all the species the antennzx of the males 
are remarkable for their beauty, being deeply 
feathered, and shaped something like a spear- 
head with a triangular blade, and in many ex- 
amples there is a loose membranous talc-like 
spot in the middle of the wing. The cocoons 
of the Atlas Moth are made of silken thread, 
much like that of the common silk-worm, the 


Creamy white, soft yellow, and pale | 


| erally seen. 
rank even among the more vividly colored in- | 
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cocoon being large in proportion to the size of 
the moth, and the quantity of silk is necessarily 
very great. Although the thread is not so fine 
or glossy as that of the ordinary silk-worm, it 
is strong, smooth, and serviceable, and capable 
of being woven into useful fabrics. 

The House-builder Moth is an insect which is 
common in many parts of the West Indies, in 
several places being so plentiful that the sight 


| of its long pendent domiciles is any thing but 
| pleasant to the proprietor of a garden. 


The 
reader will observe that in the illustration the 
nest is snown as depending from the caterpillar, 
part of which protrudes from its mouth and the 
other part is hidden. This attitude is given 
because it is that in which the insect is gen 
Scraps of wood mixed with frag 
ments of leaves are the materials which are 
used, and they are bound together very firmly 
by the silken threads with which so many cater- 
pillars are endowed. There is a tolerable de- 
gree of elasticity about it, especially at the en 
trance, which is slightly expanded so as to as- 
sume an irregular funnel-like shape, and can 
be drawn together at will by means of the silken 
The 
caterpillar has thus two means of guarding it- 
self from attacks. If it is still clinging to a 


threads attached to its circumference. 


branch, it can retreat into the house and press 
the mouth so firmly against the branch that it 


TUFTED SPIDER AND SPHERIVAL SPIDER NESTS. 



















































































































































































































































PENSILE SPIDER'S NEST. 


is closed effectively, just as a limpet shelters its 
soft body by pressing the top of the shell against 
the rock. Or, if detached, it can pull the lips 
together, and thus shut itself up in its strange 
house as completely as a box tortoise in its 
shell. The Oriental idea that feminine deli- 
cacy is only to be maintained by concealing the 
face, seems to have been borrowed from the 
House-builder Moth, which is a perfect model 
of female excellence, atcording to Oriental no- 
tions, always staying at home, always hiding 
her face, and always producing enormous fami- 
lies. Perhaps the male may be attracted to 
the female by some peculiar instinct, for the 
eyes can have little to do with the discovery, 
she being so closely shut up in her house, and 
never leaving it till the day of her death. 

The Tufted Spider of the West Indies spins 
a large, oval, cocoon-like nest. This creature 
derives its name from the remarkable tufts of 
stiff, bristle-like hairs which decorate the limbs. 

Of the curious Spherical Spider nests, with 
their black cross bars, nothing is known except 
the mere fact of their existence. 

There is a species of spider which constructs 
a remarkable pensile nest, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The spider takes several concave seed- 
pods, and fastens them firmly together with the 
silken thread of which webs are made, and in 
the interior the eggs are placed. In the lower 
part of the illustration is a leaf upon which are 
piled a number of fragments of leaves, so as to 
form a rude conical heap. This is also the 
work of a spider, and is made with great inge- 
nuity, for the structure has been regularly built 
up of a great number of pieces, each being ar- 
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ranged methodically upon the other, 
The labor must have been consider- 
able, even if the spider had nothing 
to do but to arrange and fasten to- 
gether pieces of leaves which had al- 
ready been selected. 

The Water Spider is a most curious 
and interesting creature, because jt 
affords an example of an animal which 
breathes atmospheric air constructing 
a home beneath the water, and filling 
it with the air needful for respiration, 
The sub-aquatie cell of the Water 
Spider may be found in many rivers 
and ditches, where the water does not 
run very swiftly. It is made of silk, 
as is the case with all spiders’ nests, 
and is generally egg-shaped, having 
an opening below. This cell is filled 
with air; and if the spider be kept in 
a glass vessel, it may be seen repos- 
ing in the cell, with its head down- 
ward, after the manner of its tribe. 
The Water Spider places her eggs in 
this cell, spinning a saucer-shaped co- 
coon, and fixing it against the inner 
side of the cell and near the top. In 
this cocoon are about a hundred eggs, 
of a spherical shape, and very small. 
The cell is a true home for the spider, 
which passes its earliest days under the water, 
and when it is strong enough to construct a sub- 
aquatic home for itself, brings its prey to the 
cell before eating it. 

There is another spider which frequents the 
water, but which only makes a temporary and 
movable residence. This is the Raft Spider, 
which is represented in the illustration of its 
natural size. Not content with chasing insects 
on land, it follows them in the water, on the 
surface of which it can run freely. It needs, 
however,.a resting-place, and forms one by 
getting ether a quantity of dry leaves and 
similar substances, which it gathers into a rough 
ball, and fastens with silken threads. On this 
ball the spider sits, and allows itself to be blown 
about the water by the wind. Apparently it 
has no means of directing its course, but suffers 
its raft to traverse the surface as the wind or 
current may carry it. The spider does not 
merely sit upon the raft, and there capture any 
prey that may happen to come within reach, 
but when it sees an insect upon the surface, it 
leaves the raft, runs swiftly over the water, se- 
cures its prey, and brings it back to the raft. 
It can even descend -below the surface of the 
water, and will often crawl several inches in 
depth. This feat it does not perform by diving, 
as is the case with the water spider, but by 
means of the aquatic plants, down whose stems 
it crawls. Its capability of existing for some 
time beneath the surface of the water is often 
the means of saving its life; for, when it sees 
an enemy approaching, it quietly slips under 
the raft, and there lies in perfect security until 
the danger has passed away. 
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There is a well-known 
marine species of this group, 
called the Fifteen-Spined 
Stickle-back, a long-bodied, 
long-snouted fish, with a 
slightly projecting lower 
jaw, and a row of fifteen 
short and sharp spines 
along the back. This creat- 
ure makes its nest of the 
smaller algx, and the deli 
cate green and purple sea 
weeds which fringe ou: 
coasts. Sometimes, in 
deed, it becomes rather 
eccentric in architect- 
ure, and builds in very cu 
rious situations. 


its 


A case is 
en record where a pair of 
Stickle-backs had made 
their nest in the loose end 
of a rope, from which the 





THE RAFT SPIDER. 


As a rule, fishes display but little architect- 
ural genius, their anatomical construction de- 
barring them from raising any but the simplest 
edifice. A fish has but one tool, its mouth, 
and even this instrument is of very limited ca- 
pacity. Still, although the nest which a fish 
can make is necessarily of a slight and rude 
character, there are some members of that class 
which construct houses which deserve the name. 
The best examples of architecture among fishes 
are those which are produced by the Stick/e- 
backs, those well-known little beings whose 
spiny bodies, brilliant colors, and dashing cour- 
age make them such favorites with all who 
study nature. These fishes make their nests 
of the delicate vegetation that is found in fresh 
water, and will carry materials from some little 
distance in order to complete the home. The 
materials of which the nest is made are ex- 
tremely variable, but they are always con- 
structed so as to harmonize with the surround- 
ing objects, and thus to escape ordinary ob- 
servation. Sometimes it is made of bits of 
grass which have been blown into the river, 
sometimes of straws, and sometimes of growing 
plants. The object of the nest is evident 
enough, when the habits of the Stickle-back are 
considered. As is the case with many other 
fish, there are no more determined destroyers of 
Stickle-back eggs than the Stickle-backs them- 
selves, and the nests are evidently constructed 
for the purpose of affording a resting-place for 
the eggs until they are hatched. If a few of 
these nests be removed from the water in a net, 
and the eggs thrown into the stream, the Stickle- 
backs rush at them from all sides, and fight for 
them like boys scrambling for half-pence. The 
eggs are very small, barely the size of dust- 
shot, and are yellow when first placed in the 
nest, but deepen in color as they approach ma- 
turity. 





separated strands hung out 
about a yard from the snr 
face, over a depth of four or 
five fathoms, and to which the materials could 
only have been brought, of course, in the mouth 
of the fish, from the distance of about thirty feet. 
They were formed of the usual aggregation of 
the finer sorts of green and red sea-weed, but 
they were so matted together in the hollow 
formed by the untwisted strands of the rope 
that the mass constituted an oblong ball of 
nearly the size of the fist, in which had been 
deposited the scattered assemblage of spawn, 
and which was bound into shape with a thread 
of animal substance, which was passed through 
and through in various directions, while the 
rope itself formed an outside covering to the 
whole, 

The wonderful creatures which are classed 
together under the general term of Cora/s, are 
familiar to us either in a manufactured state or 
as ornaments for the drawing-room. How vast 
are their submarine labors is evident from the 
enormous ‘ coral-reefs” which they raise, and 
which form great islands whereon an army can 
live, and inlets wherein a fleet can ride secure- 
ly at anchor. The young Coral animal passes 
through various changes, gradually developing 
new and remarkable powers, until it arrives at 
its perfection. The precise connection which 
exists between the animal and its coral habita- 
tion may not be generally understood. If the 
reader will take up a branch of the ordinary 
coral of commerce, he will see that it is slightly 
grooved or fluted throughout its extent, and 
that its surface is studded with little projections 
having star-like discs. Now, if this piece of 
coral could be again clothed with the living 
creature by which it was deposited, we should 
see a beautiful and a wonderful sight. Next 
to the stony core lie a series of longitudinal ves- 
sels, each vessel corresponding with a groove, 
and above them lies a confused mass offfregu- 
lar vessels communicating with each other. At 
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intervals there arise the lovely flowerets of the 
Coral, the bodies being bright rose-color, and 
their arms pure white. These arms or tenta- 
cles are in ceaseless. motion, and the aspect of | 
a large and healthy branch of coral is imposing- | 
ly beautiful. The animal has the power of de- | 
positing certain minute calcareous particles, 
commonly called spicules, which are always of | 
remarkable forms, and are different in the vari- | 
ous species of coral. In the common red coral | 
they are nearly cylindrical, and armed with pro- 
jecting knobs covered with angular spikes. | 
These spicules are then bound together by a | 
red cement, and thus the coral is formed, the | 
fluted branches being deposited under the lon- | 
gitudinal vessels, and’ the raised projections | 
under the fiowerets of the polype. To see the 

coral in full vigor it is necessary to visit the | 
spots where it grows, as it dies almost imme- | 
diately after being taken out of the water, and 
even if transferred with great care to a vessel 
is sure to die in a very short time. Several of 
the more curious species of Corals and Madre- | 
pores are to be seen in illustration on page 282, | 
which represents a portion of sea-bed beset 

with these beautiful zoophytes. To a few of 
these only we can allude im this article. To- 
ward the centre of the illustration, and on the 
right-hand side, may be seen a remarkable tree- 
like object, covered with long, tendril-like ap- 
pendages, each tipped with a radiating beard. 
This zoophyte is known by the title of Xenia 
elongata, and on accourt of its singular form is 
a very conspicuous species. Examples of this 


genus are spread over many of the hotter parts 
of the world, some being found in the Red Sea, 
and all notable for the remarkable form of the 


animal and its submarine home. The present 
species has been chosen more for the singulari- 
ty of its form than the beauty of its colors, 
which ean not be expressed in the simple black | 
and white of a wood-cut. Some species of this | 
genus have the star-like tentacles colored with | 
blue of various shades, some with rose, and | 
some with lilac; and as in many cases the ex- 
panded tentacles are an inch in diameter, the 
effect of a-large mass of these animals in full 
health is very fine. In the left-hand lower cor- 
ner of the illustration is a curious globular ob- 
ject, covered with circular and radiated marks, 
and having a number of flower-headed projec- 
tions upon the top. This is the Green Astrea, 
one of the finest examples of a singular and 
beautiful group of zoophytes. The color of this 
species is simple and pleasing. The body of 
the animal is pale gray-blue, and the tentacles 
are bright green, so that when a number of the 
animals are simultaneously protruding them- 
selves the general effect is very striking. These 
zoophytes are able to retract themselves almost 
wholly within their houses, so that nothing is 
visible exeept that round the mouth there is a 
small green circle, which is formed by the pro- 
jecting tips of the tentacles. In the left centre 
of the illustration is seen a group of that most | 
beautiful zoophyte which is known as the Red | 








| lia. 


Organ-pipe Coral. This handsome zoophyte is 
found chiefly off Carteret, in New Ireland, and 
is grouped together in masses that are often 
many yards in diameter. It is usually found 
in about two or three feet of water, but is some- 
times placed so high that at very low tides it is 
laid bare by the-receding waters. The animal 
which forms this wonderful tubing is cylindrical, 
and the tentacles are pinkish, not possessing 
the brilliant red of the tubes, and in its native 
state the animals envelop so completely the 
upper part of the general mass that the bright 
red head is not perceptible. The coral masses 
are very fragile, and will not bear the pressure 
of the human foot, crumbling beneath the tread 
as if they were made of sugar. The tubes are 
beautifully cylindrical, and do not adhere to 
each other, being kept asunder by partitions, 
which precisely resemble the boards through 
which the pipes of an organ are passed. 
Passing from these minute creatures, we can 


| not forbear giving one or two additional illus- 


trations of curious homes among the Mamma- 
The Beavers afford an excellent example 
of animals, not only social by dwelling near 
each other, but by joining in a work which is 
for the benefit of the community. Water is as 
needful for the Beaver as for the miller, and it 
is a very curious fact that long before millers 
ever invented dams, or before men ever learned 
to grind corn, the Beaver knew how to make a 
dam and insure itself a constant supply of wa- 
ter. That the Beaver does make a dam is a 
fact that has long been familiar, but how it sets 
to work is not so wellknown. Engravings rep- 
resenting the Beavers and their habitations are 
common enough, but they are generally un- 
trustworthy, not having been drawn from the 
natural object but from the imagination of the 
artist. In order to comprehend the mode of 
its structure we must watch the Beaver at 
work. When the animal has fixed upon a tree 
which it believes to be suitable for its purpose 
it begins by sitting upright, and with its chisel- 
like teeth cutting a bold groove completely 
round the trunk. It then widens the groove, 
and always makes it wide in exact proportion 
to its depth, so that when the tree is nearly cut 
through it looks something like the contracted 
portion of an hour-glass. When this stage has 
been reached the Beaver looks anxiously at 
the tree, and views it on every side, as if de- 
sirous of measuring the direction in which it is 
to fall. Having settled this question it goes 
to the opposite side of the tree, and with two 
or three powerful bites cuts away the wood, so 
that the tree becomes overbalanced and falls to 
the ground. This point having been reached, 
the animal proceeds to cut up the fallen trunk 
into lengths, usually a yard or so in length, em- 
ploying a similar method of severing the wood. 
In consequence of this mode of gnawing the 
timber both ends of the logs are rounded and 
rather pointed, as may be seen by reference to 
the illustration. The dam is by no means 
placed at random in the stream, just where a 
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few logs may have happened to lodge, but is 
set exactly where it is wanted, and is made so 
as to suit the force of the current. In those 
places where the stream runs slowly the dam 
is carried straight across the river, but in those 
where the water has much power the barrier 
1s made in a convex shape, so as to resist the 
foree of the rushing water. The power of the 
stream can, therefore, always be inferred from 
the shape of the dam which the Beavers have 
built across it. Some of these structures are 
of very great size, measuring two or three hun- 
dred yards in length, and ten or twelve feet in 
thickness, and their form exactly corresponds 
with the force of the stream. The Beaver 
makes its houses close to the water, and com- 
municates with it by means of subterranean 
passages, one entrance of which passes into the 
house or ‘‘lodge,” as it is technically named, 
and the other into the water, so far below the 
surface that it can not be closed by ice. It is, 
therefore, always possible for the Beaver to 
gain access to the provision stores, and to re- 
turn to its house, without being seen from the 
land. The lodges are nearly circular in form, 
and much resemble the well-known snow- 
houses of the Esquimaux, being domed, and 
about half as high as they are wide, the average 
height being three feet and the diameter six or 
seven feet. ‘These are the interior dimensions, 
the exterior measurement being much greater, 
on account of the great thickness of the walls, 


|as the frozen surface is technically named, is 
quite strong enough to bear the weight of com- 
paratively small animals, such as wolves, espe- 
cially when they run swiftly over it; but jt 
yields to the enormous weight of the Elk, which 
plunges to its belly at every step. The wolves 
have now the Elk at an advantage. They can 
overtake it without the least difficulty; and if 
they can bring it to bay in the snow its fate is 
sealed. They care little for the branching 
horns, but leap boldly at the throat of the ham- 
pered animal, whose terrible fore-feet are now 
powerless, and, by dint of numbers, soon worry 
it to death. Man, too, takes advantage of this 
state of the snow, equips himself with snow- 
shoes, and skims over the slight and brittle 
crust with perfect security. An Elk, therefore, 
whenever abroad in the snow, is liable to many 
dangers, and, in order to avoid them, it makes 
the curious temporary habitation called the 
Elk yard, and which is represented in the illus- 
tration. This winter home is very simple in 
construction, consisting of a large space of 
ground on which the snow is trampled down 
by continually treading it so as to form both a 
hard surface on which the animal can walk, 
and a kind of fertress in which it can dwell se- 
curely. The whole of the space is not trodden 
down to one uniform level, but consists of a 
net-work of roads or passages through which 
the animal can pass at ease. So confident is 
the Elk in the security of the ‘‘ yard” that it 





whieh are continually strengthened with mud 
and branches, so that during the severe frosts | 
they are nearly as hard as solid stone. Each | 
lodge will accommodate several individuals, 
whose beds are arranged around ‘the walls. | 
Generally, the Beavers desert their huts in the | 
summer time, although one or two of the houses | 
may be occupied by 2 mother and her young | 
’ offspring. All the old Beavers who have no | 
domestic ties to chain them at home take to | 
the water, and swim up and down the stream | 
at liberty, until the month of August, when they 
return to their homes. 

The Elk, or Moose, inhabits the northern parts 
of America and Europe, and is, consequently, 
an animal which is formed to endure severe 
cold. Although a very large and powerful ani- 
mal, measuring sometimes seven feet in height 
at the shoulders—a height which is very little 
less than that of an average elephant—it has 
many foes, and is muth persecuted both by man 
and beast. In summer time it is tolerably safe, 
but in the winter it is beset by many perils. 
During the sharp frosts, also, the Elk runs but 
little risk, because it can traverse the hard, 
frozen surface,of the snow with considerable 
8 ; although with a strange, awkward gait. 
But when ‘the milder weathe: begins to set in 
it isin constant danger. The warm sun falling 
on the snow produces a rather curious effect. 
The frozen surface only partially melts, and the | 
water, mixing with the snow beneath, causes 
it to sink away from the icy surface, leaving a 
considerable space between them. The “crust,” | 





can scarcely ever be induced to leave its snowy 

fortification and pass into the open ground. 
This habit renders it quite secure from the at- 
tacks of wolves, which prowl] about the outside 
of the yard, but dare not venture within; but, 
unfortunately for the Elk, the very means which 
preserve it from one danger only lead it into 
another. Ifthe hunter can come upon one of 
these Elk-yards he is sure of his quarry; for 
the animal will seldom leave the precincts of 
the snowy inclosure, and the rifle-ball soon lays 
low the helpless victims. 

The Elk is not the only animal that makes 
these curious fortifications, for a herd of Wapiti 
deer will frequently unite in forming a common 
home. One of these ‘‘ yards” has been known 
to measure between four and five miles in di- 
ameter, and to be a perfect net-work of paths 
sunk in the snow. So deep, indeed, is the 
snow when untrodden, that when the deer trav- 
erse the paths, their backs can not be seen 
above the level of the white surface which con- 
ceals the yard. 

We have now, in a series of articles, given 
accounts of a few of the Homes constructed by 
different classes of the animal creation. The 
illustrations and a considerable portion of the 
descriptions have been derived from the ‘‘ Homes 
without Hands” of the Rev. J.G. Wood. We 
have by no means exhausted the material con- 
tained in that admirable volume, which we 
earnestly commend to the attention of those 
who wish to know more of this interesting sub- 
ject. 
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THREE MONTHS WITH ITALIAN BRIGANDS.* 


R. MOENS is an Englishman of fortune, 
4Vii and, as it appears, an amateur photo- 
grapher. Early in 1865 he set out, accom- 
panied by his wife, upon an Italian tour, going 
first to Sicily, and making the gira or “‘ round” 
of that island, which was a few years ago so 
pleasantly described by Ross Browne in his fa- 
mous ‘* Yusef.” Mr. Moens had moreover the 


special design to photograph the eruption of | 


Etna, which was then going on. His descrip- 
tion of this is very interesting; but we must 
pass it over in order to give, as far as we may, 
some account of his subsequent experiences 
when a captive among the brigands on the 
mainland. 

Crossing over to Naples early in May he set 
out for a trip to the ruins of the famous tem- 


ples of Pestum, which stand in solitary grand- | 
eur, in a mountain wilderness, with no traces | 





* English Travelers and Italian Brigands: A Narra- 
tive of Capture and Captivity. By W. J.C. Morns. Har- 
per and Brothers. 


| of the people by whom the stupendous edifices 
jwere reared. The party consisted of Mr. 
| Moens, Mr. Aynsley, an English clergyman, 
and their wives. From Naples a railway runs, 
| past the considerable town of Salerno, some- 
| what more than twenty miles from Pestum. 
| It was indeed a little suspicious that the land- 
| lord of the ‘‘ Hotel Vittoria” at Salerno thought 
it necessary to post up in various languages a 
notice to ‘‘travelers desirous of visiting the 
temples of Pstum that the road is now per- 
fectly safe between Salerno and Pestum, owing 
to the vigilance of General Avenati, the Mili- 
tary Commander of the district, who has sta- 
tioned patrols along the road at Battipaglia, 
Barizzo, and Pxstum.” After a three hours’ 
| drive they reached the temples a little before 
noon, a squad of soldiers accompanying them. 
Mr. Moens set his camera in order and pho- 
tographed the ruins. Toward evening they 
set out on their return; not a little surprised 
|that their military protectors were nowhere 
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visible. The truth was, as they afterward 
learned, the soldiers had been withdrawn so 
that negotiations could be carried on with a 
gang of bandits for the release of a couple of 
Italian gentlemen whom they had gobbled up 
only a few days before on this very safe road. 
For these the brigands demanded a ransom of 
171,000 franes; but finally compromised for 
51,000, 

They had almost reached Battipaglia, and 
supposed that they had passed the dangerous 
places, when a little before dusk they perceived 
a number of fellows creeping out of the corn- 
fields. Some of the brigands aimed their 
guns, others turned the horses’ heads across 
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the road. They started 
up from all sorts of hid- 
ing-places, and in a few 

| minutes thirty or more 
were gathered around the 
carriage. The travelers 
were politely desired te 
“descend.” ‘Don't be 
afraid, Madame, don’t be 
afraid,” they said to Mrs. 
Moens. The coachman 
was ordered to stay where 
he was for a quarter of an 
hour, and then to drive 
off with the ladies, the 
two gentlemen being hur- 
ried off over fields and 
through thickets. 

The bandits were won- 
derfully polite—the lead- 
er, whom Mr. Moenscame 
to know quite well as Cap- 
tain Manzo, always ad- 

| dressing them as Signore 
‘*Gentlemen,” with a 
strong accent on the last 
syllable. ‘‘ What do you 
want with us?” inquired 
the captives. Denaro— 
non temete (‘** The Shiners 

| —don’t be scared”) was 
the reply. ‘‘ How far are 
we towalk?” ‘*A good 
way, a good way enough.” 
When they came to a 
| stream the brigands car- 
ried their captives across 
on their shoulders. On 

i they went through 
swamps, over ditches, 

'and across cultivated 

| fields, marching in In- 
dian file, until midnight. 
By the way they stopped 
at a house and bought a 
little bread, and a while 
after came upon a patch 

| of cabbage and onions, 
of which they made short 
work, pocketing what 
they could not eat: wise- 
ly, as Mr. Moens found out before long. 
Toward daybreak they halted on the banks 
of a stream and hid among the osiers. The 
brigands now began to inquire into the value 
of their prize. It was quite impossible to con- 
vince them that the Englishmen were not great 
lords, notwithstanding the hands of Mr. Moens 
were stained by his photographic chemicals. 
‘His hands are black,” said one, *‘and his 
trowsers are like what prisoners wear, and are 
all worn out, poor fellow!” ‘* Wait, we'll see,” 
replied the Captain. At length a bit of the 
hard sausage, called supersato, was offered to 
the prisoners, who declared that ‘‘it would not 
agree with their stomachs.” It seemed to 
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strike the captors as a good joke that any man 
should object to supersato. 
better by-and-by,” said he, which proved true 
enough; for Mr. Moens found before long that 
poor food and little of it was the normal condi- 
tion of brigands and their prisoners. 

Besides the Englishmen the brigands had 
picked up a couple of Italian gentlemen; and 
as soon as they got to a tolerably safe spot the 
Captain began ‘‘ business”—that is, fixing the 
ransom. That of one Italian was put down at 
12,000 ducats, the others at 8000 (a ducat is 
about 85 cents). The two Englishmen were 
lumped together at 100,000 ducats. They de- 
clared that such a sum was out of the ques- 
tion; the brigands insisted that it was quite 
moderate for two such great lords, who were 
worth at least two- millions apiece. Finally, 
they came down to 50,000, and no abatement. 
How to get at the cash was now the problem. 
The Englishmen declared that their wives had 
not the money, and, being strangers and ig- 
norant of the language, could not get it in Na- 
ples. It was finally arranged that one of them 
—to be decided by lot—should go and the other 
should stay. Mr. Moens drew the short stick 
and had to remain, while Mr. Aynsley was hur- 
ried off by two men, who also bore letters from 
the Italian prisoners to their friends, asking for 
the money for their ransom. 

Hardly were they away when the brigands 
saw a company of 100 soldiers marching along 
the road below—a sharp skirmish took place ; 
but the gang, all save two, managed to get off 
with their captives. During the night the 
band was again surprised by the soldiers, and 
there was more firing. In the excitement the 
Italian prisoners managed to escape. The bri- 
gands did not look out very sharply for these 
small Italian fry; but they took good care of 
their big fish, the great ‘‘ English Lord.” They 
were now far up the mountain side, and all 
next day Mr. Moens could see the soldiers 
passing and repassing in the valley below, 


“They'll like it | 


looking like mites in the distance, 
first he meditated trying to escape, by 
quickly discovered that the attempt would 
be madness, 


“The brigands,” he says, ‘‘ ran down the 
mountain like goats, while I had to be care. 
ful to pick my way at every step. Accus. 
tomed to the mountains from their earliest 
youth, they were as sure-footed as the goats. 
and had eyes like cats; darkness and light. 
daytime or night, made not the slightest dif. 
ference to them. Their hearing, too, was 
most acute. This sense they had cultiya- 
ted to such a pitch that, like the red Ip. 
dians, the slightest rustle of the leaves, the 
faintest sound, never escaped their notice. 
Men miles distant working in the fields, or 
mowing the grass, they could distinguis! 
with the greatest ease. They knew gener 
ally who they were, young and old, and to 
what village they belonged. When I, per- 
baps, could barely distinguish living beings, 
they could describe all their motions.” 


| From Mr. Moens’s Diary (written, we infer, 
mainly from memory, aided by brief jottings 
| in a littke memorandum-book, which he man- 
|aged to conceal) we excerpt some passages 
which portray the aspects of life among the 
brigands : 


* May 18.—I slept till eight or nine o'clock, and 
on awaking and looking round, I found we were 
| just above the dry bed of a stream that in winter 
| ran down the mountain-side. We were facing the 
| west, and at about half a mile off ran a stream like 
| a delicate little silver serpent, twisting in and out 
| of the bushes and green banks; on the other side 

of it was a bridle path. We saw several bodies 
| of troops pass during the day, who were always 
watched with the greatest interest; and the mcrits 
| of the different sorts of soldiers were freely dis- 
j cussed. I tried to get as far away from my guard- 
| ians as I could, and then began to think of some plan 
of escaping. I propped up my straw-hat on a peg, 
so that the men, who were all below me, might 
think I was sleeping; and then tried to edge off, 
and to be ready for a run when more soldiers came ; 
but one who was very wary, and who turned out to 
be one of the four brigandesses, changed her position 
so as to see the place where I was. 

‘*T was dreadfully hungry, and found in my 
pocket a piece of the Indian corn-bread as large as 
a walnut ; this soon went, and I turned out all my 
| pockets, and discovered to my joy the little cab- 
bage I had put away on the 15th. I ate that raw, 
and thought it any thing but disgusting. I now 
found two roots of garlic: one satisfied me, the flavor 
being rather strong (how soon I was cured of all 
dantiness! Before I was with the brigands the smell 
of garlic alone was nauseous, let alone the taste) ; 
the other I put into my pocket. We had some wa- 
ter to drink during the night, and with that I was 
obliged to be satisfied till the evening. A village 
was near, for we heard the bells of the church chim- 
ing the hours. I fancied we were near Castella- 
mara; but on asking one of the brigands if it were 
so, he replied ‘Yes;’ and I knew at once that it 
could not be; for it is always the brigands’ prin- 
ciple to deceive their captives as to where they are. 

“* At dusk we started again; and, as yesterday, 





diverged over mountains and through woods for four 
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or five hours, till having reached an open part at the | 


summit of a mountain covered with grass, there was 
a halt, and we lay down to sleep. The night was 
very cold, wet, and foggy; in fact, we were actual- 
ly in the clouds.” 

‘* May 19.—We woke up an hour before daybreak, 
stiff from cold. I could not move till I had rubbed 
my knees for ten minutes. We started down bill, 
and then along a path up another mountain. As 
the sun got up we grew very thirsty, for we had 
dared to stop only half a minute for a drink the 
evening before, on account of the roads being dan- 
gerous ; and we had passed no streams during the 
night. After some time a search was made for 
snow, and at last, in a most unlikely place, some 
was found. It was most delicious, and as we walked 
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, on I kept eating it. The 
fm brigands lay down on the 
ground, and lapped up the 
water that had thawed and 
was running among the de- 
cayed leaves, I thought 
of fever, and preferred the 
snow. 


They soon came upon 
the main the 
band, from whom they 
had been separated for a 
few days. 
a lovely glade, surround 


body ot 


They were in 


ed by large beeches, with 
goats and sheep tethered 
near; the brigands, lying 
around clad in their pic 
turesque costumes, mak 
ing a picture worthy of 
Salvator Rosa. ‘* But,’ 
‘omments Mr. Moens, ‘I 
do not believe that Sal 
vator Rosa, or any othe 
man, ever voluntarily paid 
a second visit to the brig 
ands, however great his 
love of the picturesque 
might for no 
would willingly endure 
brigand life after one ex- 
perience of it.” Here is 
a picture of brigands in 
gala attire: 


be > one 


**The smaller band had 
four women with them, at- 
tired like the men, with 
their hair cut short ; at first 

took them for boys; and 
all these displayed a great- 
er love for jewelry than the 
members of Manzo’s band. 
They were decked out to do 
me honor, and one of them 
wore no less than twenty- 
four gold rings, of various 
and her 

hands, at the same moment; 

others twenty, sixteen, ten, 

i.ccording to their wealth. 

lo have but one gold chain 

attached to a watch was con- 
sidered paltry and mean. Cerino and Manzo had 
bunches as thick as an arm suspended across the 
breasts of their waistcoats, with gorgeous brooches 
at each fastening; little bunches of ‘ charms’ were 
also attached in conspicuous positions. 

‘* Manzo’s band had long jackets of stout brown 
cloth, the color of withered leaves, with large pock- 
ets of a circular shape on the two sides, and others 
on the breasts outside, and a slit on each side gave 
entrance to a large pocket that could hold any thing 
in the back of the garment. I have seen a pair of 
trowsers, two shirts, three or four pounds of bread, 
a bit of dirty bacon, cheese, etc., pulled out one aft- 
er another when searching for some article that was 
missing. The waistcoats buttoned at the side, but 
had gilt buttons down the centre, for show or or- 
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nament; the larger ones 
were stamped with dogs’ 
heads, birds, etc. There 
were two large circular 
pockets at the lower part 
of the waistcoats, in which 
were kept spare cartridges, 
balls, gunpowder, knives, 
etc. ; and in the two small- 
er ones, higher up, the 
watch on the one side and 
percussion-caps in the 
other. This garment was 
of dark blue cloth, like 
the trowsers, which were 
cut in the ordinary way. 

** When the jackets were 
new they had all attached 
to the collars, by buttons, 
capuces, or hoods, which 
are drawn over the head 
at night, or when the 
weather is very cold, but 
most of them had been 
lost in the woods, A belt 
about three inches deop, 
divided by two partitions, 


to hold about fifty car- 
tridges, completed the 
dress, which when new 


was very neat-looking and 
serviceable. Some of the 
cartridges were murder- 
ous missiles. Tin was 
soldered around the ball 
so as to hold the powder, 
which was kept in place 
by a plug of tow. When 
used the tow was taken 
out, and after the powder 
was poured down the bar- 
rel the case was reversed, 
and a lot of slugs being* 
added, was rammed down, 
with the tow on top. These 
must be very destructive 
at close quarters; but they | 
generally blaze at the sol- 
diers, and versd, at 

such a distance that little 
harm is done, from the 

uncertain aim taken. Most 

of them had revolvers, 

kept either in belts or the 

left-hand pocket of their 
jackets. They were se- 


rice 


cured by a silk cord around their necks, and fast- 
ened to a ring in the butt of the pistol. 
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had stilettoes, only used for human victims. 


which gave 
appearance. 


was but seldom.” 


The band were in unusual spirits, for besides 
Mr. Moens they had just captured Signor Fran- 
cesco Visconti, son of a landed proprietor of 
Giffoni, a small village near by, and his cous- 
a lad of twelve, 
te be a regular imp of mischief. 


in Tomasini, 





Some few 


Many 
had ostrich-feathers, with turned up wide-awakes, 


their wearers a theatrical and absurd 

Gay silk handkerchiefs round their 
necks and collars on their cotton shirts made them 
look quite dandies when these were clean, which 


who turned out 
For these a| 





| ror. 


| extremely 
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ransom of 170,000 franes was fixed, and 109,250 
actually paid by their friends soon after. So 
business was prospering ; and moreover on this 
occasion they had enough to eat, for the about 
only time during the months in which Mr. 
Moens was with them. For in spite of an 
occasional rich prize the life of the bandits is 
one of constant privation, exposure, and ter- 
Mrs. Moens had an interview with Tala- 
rico, an ex-bandit chief who had left off busi- 
ness by arrangement with the Government, re- 
ceiving pardon and a pension. ‘‘ He was an 
handsome man, with the smallest 
and most delicate hands,” says Mrs. Moens. 


He interested himself considerably in endeav- 
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oring to effect the liberation of Mr. Mo- 
ens, and even offered to accompany her, 
with the money, to the brigands, if Gov- 
ernment would grant him permission. 
This, however, was refused. The lady 
asked him which he liked best, the life 
of a brigand, or that of an honest man? 
«Oh. that of an honest man,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘a brigand’s life is this:” turn- 
ing his head rapidly over one shoulder 
and then over the other, indicating by 
this gesture constant apprehension of 
an enemy. 4 
There were properly two bands of 
these robbers with whom Mr. Moens 
ind Signor Visconti had to do. Of one 
Gaetano Manzo was captain; of the 
ther, Giardullo di Pesto, captured and 
shot soon after. These gangs together 
numbered 42 persons, of whom seven 
were runaway soldiers. Another, a lad 
of eighteen, used to carry milk about 
the streets. One day a friend tried to 
cheat him out of three or four dollars; where- 
upon the milk-boy stabbed him and took to the 
mountains. Nearly every member of the band 
was known to be a murderer. In fact, Manzo 
and one other, Mr. Moens thinks, were the only 


nes who had not been guilty of that crime. | 


Whenever any money was received a small sum 
was set apart for common expenses, and the re- 
mainder divided among all the band, the cap- 
tain getting only asingle share. At every pos- 
sible moment the whole gang would fall to gam- 
bling, and in a few days nearly all the money 
would find its way into the hands of four or five 
of the most lucky or skillful gamesters. Gam- 
bling was carried on in the most dangerous 
places, even when the soldiers were known to 
be near, and when the risk attending a quarrel 
among themselves might easily have been fatal 
to the brigands. 

Mr. Moens thus describes the one feast-day 
which happened during his life with the bri- 
gands : 


“* At last, tired of watching the band, I lay down 
and fell asleep. I slept for some hours, during 
which a poor sheep was dragged into the inclosure, 
killed, cut up, cooked in the pot, and eaten. I 
must have slept until near sunset, for when I awoke 
another sheep was being brought forward, and I 
watched the process of killing and cutting up the 
poor beast. . The sheep was taken in hand by two 
men, Generoso and Antonio generally acting as the 
butchers of the band. One doubled the fore legs 
of the sheep across the head; the other held the 
head back, inserting a knife into the throat, and 
cutting the windpipe and jugular vein. It was then 
thrown down and left to expire. When dead, a slit 
was made in one of the hind legs near the feet, and 
an iron ramrod taken and passed down the leg to 
the body of the animal; it was then withdrawn, and 
the mouth of one of the men placed to the slit in the 
leg, and the animal was inflated as much as pos- 
sible, and then skinned. When the skin was sep- 
arated from the legs and sides, the carcass was taken 
and suspended on a peg on a tree through the ten- 
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don of a hind leg; the skin was then drawn off the 
back (sometimes the head was skinned, but this 
rarely). The skin was now spread out on the 
ground to receive the meat, etc., when cut off the 
body ; the inside was taken out, the entrails being 
drawn out carefully and cleaned ; these were wound 
round the inside fat by two or three who were fond 
|of this luxury—Sentonio, and Andrea the execu- 
| tioner, generally performing this operation. Thes 
delicacies, as they were considered, being mack 
about four inches long and about one inch in diam- 
eter, are fried in fat or roast 
time before I could bring 
curiosity first, and hunger 
|me to eat my share, for I soon learned it was un- 
| wise to refuse any thing. 
‘While these two men were preparing the in- 
side, the other two were cutting up the carcass, 
The breast was first cut off, and then the shoulders; 
the sheep was then cut in half with the axe, and 
then the bones were laid on a stump and cut through, 
so that it all could be cut in small pieces. Cne 
man would hold the meat, while another would take 
hold of a piece with his left hand and cut with his 
right. As it was cut up, the pieces would be put 
| into a large cotton handkerchief, which was spread 
out on the ground; the liver and lungs were cut 
up in the same way; the fat was then put in the 
caldaja, and, when this was melted, the kidneys and 
heart (if the latter had not been appropriated by 
some one) were put in, cooked, and eaten, every one 
helping himself by dipping his fingers in the pot. 
The pieces of liver were considered the prizes. All 
the rest of the sheep was then put in the pot at 
once, and after a short time the pot was taken off 
the fire and jerked, so as to bring the under pieces 
to the top.” 


ed on spits. It was som 
myself to eat these, | 


afterward, often caused 


A few notes, taken almost at random, will 
give an idea of the ordinary way of life of the 


brigands and their captives: 


‘*No fire was made to-day on account of the 
proximity of the soldiers, who disturbed the band 
last night. Bread in small quantities was divided 
among us, but there was no water.” 
of the band arrived with two sheep. 


. “Some 
I rejoiced to 
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see them, for we had not 
had any meat for five or 
six days. The sheep were 
soon killed, skinned, and in 
the great camp-kettle; but 
Visconti and I were horri 
fied at finding we had to 
eat the meat without bread. 
I had secured a heart, which 
I roasted on a stick, and 
divided with Visconti, as ] 
always did with any thing 
that I could secure apart 
from the general division. 
On searching in my pocket 
I found a little piece of 
bread, which I had put 
away and forgotten. This 
I ate as dessert, to take 
away the taste of the meat. 
We were told not to eat all, 
but to reserve some for the 
evening. An hour before 
sunset every thing was 
packed away, and we wer 
informed that a long march 
was before us. I was very 
cold, and a biting wind was 
blowing, so that [ was rath- 
er rejoiced than otherwise, 
for I dreaded sleeping in the 
open air in these damp cold 
nights. I always dreaded, 
too, waking up in the morn- 
ing, on account of the pierc- 
ing cold. It was a long 
up-hill walk through th« 
forest. It was very dark, 
and I had the greatest diffi 
culty in following. I found 
the best plan was to grasp 
with my left hand the shoul- 
der or muzzle of the gun of 
the man before me. As we 
approached the summit of 
the mountain the force of 
the wind and the cold in- 
creased. Several of those 
in front went on, while we 
were halted and told to lic 
down, as the tops of the 
mountains are always con- 
sidered dangerous, for the 
soldiers are often stationed 
there.” 

“In the middle of the 
day there was one or the usual alarms, which proved | 
to be caused by four or five more of the band who had 
come to join us. With them was one of the women. | 
She had been shot right through by the accidental 
discharge of one of their guns. The ball had broken 
the bone in two, and the arm was suspended and 
wrapped up in numerous pocket-handkerchiefs. No 
food was given to us all day, but, to my joy, I found 
in my pocket a morsel of bread that I had forgotten. 
I shared it with Don Francisco, and then turned 
out my pockets, and picking out the dirt, ate the | 
crumbs which I found there. We heard from the 
newly-arrived brigands that the troops were all 
around us. Great caution was observed. In the 
evening two or three ascended the mountain to 
search for snow, and in about an hour returned 
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with a great mass carried on a stick. We ate a 
quantity of this to assuage our thirst, not having 
any water for four-and-twenty hours. I found this 
want of water very trying at first, but soon had not 
only to get accustomed to it, but very often to fare 
still worse,” 

“We had to go two days without any thing to 
eat, so a foray was made into the country near and 
three sheep, alive, were brought back. When the) 
were being cut up I was much disgusted at seeing 
Generoso and Antonio, who generally acted as butch 
ers, tearing mouthfuls of raw meat with their teeth 
from the carcass just like wolves. I asked them 
why they did not wait for it to be cooked, and they 
said, ‘Why should we, when we are dying of hun- 
ger?’” 
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Apart from privations, the brigands were in Manzo kept very good discipline among his 
continual alarm that the soldiers might pounce | followers, and was in no way scrupulous as to 
upon them at any moment. At one time the | the methods of enforcing it. Once Guange, 
captain went off on a scouting party, and was | one of the band, got into a noisy quarrel with 
gone three days; during the interval those who | a ‘‘companion.” The captain ordered him to 
remained with the prisoners had not a morsel | be quiet; and as the command was not at once 
of food. When the brigands returned it was | obeyed he rushed upon him, knocked him down, 
clear that something had gone wrong: }and kept hitting him and rubbing his face on 
“They were in a dreadful state, having been | the stones until it was bruised to a jelly. It 
walking the last three days and nights incessantly, | Was not very easy to be merry under such cir- 
without having had any thing to eat, and they | cumstances ; but once, when luck had given 
were, of course, grievously disappointed at our hav- | them a sheep, and they dared to make a fire 
ing no food for them, and they vented their feel- | to roast it, the gang made a very fair attempt 
ings accordingly by abusing and threatening me. | ot jollity, roaring out songs, and requesting 
Their eyes were red and glistening from the fever- one from their prisaper. They were greatly 
ish state in which Say were Sem oven-fatigne and surprised to learn that singing was not one of 
want of food; their clothing too was very much 
torn, and covered with dirt and dust, and the ma- 
jority of them ‘were very foot-sore. For a long 
time I was afraid to ask them any questions, going 
on the principle of ‘least said soonest mended,’ es- 
pecially as the question of cutting off my ears, etc., | all the while making strenuous exertions to 
was again discussed. At last I learned that there | raise and send the money for the ransom of her 
were 4000 soldiers concentrated around Giffoni, and | husband. There was no difficulty in getting 
posts on all the mountains, so that the brigands |the money. One gentleman, the Rajah Byje- 
were unable to remain near the town ; and besides nath. of India. offered a draft for ‘£10,000: 
this the peasants would not provide any bread.” another deposited in bank at Naples £8500, the 
This talk about ‘‘ cutting off ears, etc.,” re- | amount demanded, to the credit of Mr. Moens. 
fers to an unpleasant habit that some of the | The difficulty was in getting the money to the 
brigands had of threatening to send the ears | brigands, for it is a grave crime for any one to 
or nose of the captive to his friends, by way | hold any communication with them. Finally, 
of spurring up their zeal in forwarding the ran- | by threats the brigands compelled Signor Vis- 
som. Once they were apparently so nearly on | conti, a gentleman of Giffoni, a little town near 
the point of doing this that Mr. Moens made | the mountains, whose son had been their pris- 
up his mind to cut off the top of an ear him- | oner, to act as their agent; and he reeeived 
self, in the hope of saving the remainder. He | verbal permission from the authorities to do so. 
reasoned that a piece would probably answer | Then it was not thought safe to send the sum 
the brigands’ purpose as well as the whole; | at once, for fear that the brigands would pocket 
and if only the top was gone he could hide the | it and demand more. They often threatened 
mutilation by his hair. Once it was suggested | to raise the price. One time a report became 
to send his beard, ‘‘ with a piece of the chin | current among them that the Italian Govern- 
attached,” for the same purpose. They had, | ment would pay the ransom; whereupon the 
moreover, when out of humor, a very disagree- | captain said that he would not take less than a 
able habit of discussing before him the best | million francs. Again news came that Lord 
places to strike in order to kill a man, and of | Palmerston had sent a dispatch relating to the 
thrusting their long knives between his body | affair; the brigands at once jumped to the con- 
and arms. He met all their threats very cool- | clusion that Mr. Moens must be a relative of 
ly, telling them that they might kill him as/the British Premier, and the value of their 
soon as they pleased. His coolness and pluck | prize rose greatly in their estimation. On the 
clearly won their admiration; and most likely | other hand, it was an object with him to con- 
their threats were never quite seriously meant, | vince them that he was merely a poor photog- 
although it was clear that they would never | rapher, in order to induce them to lower the 
have allowed him to be rescued alive. When-|sum. They compelled him at sundry times to 
ever there was a skirmish—and there were sev- | write most plaintive letters to his wife, com- 
eral—some of the gang were always placed so plaining of his hard fate, and imploring her to 
as to be able to shoot the prisoner. For the | sendonhisransom. Manzo dictated these, and 
rest, their treatment was not especially brutal. | would not allow him to add a word in English. 
He fared in general about as well as the gang | Manzo himself wrote to Visconti: 
themselves, though that was hardly enough. | 


his accomplishments. In Italy every man is 
presupposed to be able to sing as certainly as 
to talk. 

So week after week passed away, Mrs. Moens 


*“*T can do nothing more because my band require abso 





In fact, they appeared to look upon their cap- 
tives as lawful prisoners of war, to be duly 
““exchanged” for money. They would un- 
doubtedly have killed them rather than allow 
them to escape or be rescued. It was every 
way for their interest to keep them alive; and 


when the sum agreed upon was received they | 


showed no disposition to keep them longer. 


| Intely 50,000 ducats, otherwise they wish to take hie life. 
| Therefore then, with many tears of my mother, and man; 
| prayers of my mother and Fortunato Tedesco, they had 

compassion, they cried so much that they wanted to tak« 

him with them. I interceded with my band, because they 
| wished to take his life, thereupon they said they would 
| have 30,000 ducats, with what I have already received, 
without deducting a centime—30,000 ducats, otherwise we 
shall take his life.” 
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Translation. 








“*T have received from Don Elia Visconti, in four pa 











sand ducats, 





for the ransom of the Englishman Moens. 


“ Mondogerio, the 20th August, 1865," 

















At length they agreed to take 3 
(something more than $25,000) in all. The 
last payment was made on the 20th of August 
three months and five days after the capture, 
Manzo giving a receipt for it in due form. 
































oner to a place of safety ; 
ised that he would do all he could to keep hin 
from danger; and, says Mr. Moens, ‘I dk 
believe that he thought himself bound by honor, 
as a brigand chief, to deliver the Jnglese safe t« 
his friends.” The money fairly 
among the gang 
thirty of them; but two had been shot by the 
troops the day after 
fallen over a precipice and broken his neck, five 
had been captured, one had surrendered, an- 
other had been shot while foraging, and three 
had quarreled with the others, and were ex- 
cluded from any share of the money; 
there were but seventeen left. 

Captors and captive parted with all due for- 
malities. Manzo took off his hat and putting 
some Napoleons in it went round making a col- 
lection, so that, as he phrased it, Mr. Moens 
might ‘‘ go to Naples like a gentleman.” The 
band, most of whom were ‘‘cleaned out” 
gambling, were not very liberal; whereupon 
the captain took some money from the com- 
mon bag, and made up the sum to seventeen 
and a half Napoleons (about $70). Mr. Moens 
asked him for a heavy gold chain which he 
wore; Manzo was just taking it off to give it 
to him when somebody called him away, and 
it was not received. Generoso gave him a ring 
as a keepsake; and after some hesitation ex- 
changed for a pen-knife his own great knife, 
with which he had killed two men. Pasquale, 
who had been the most ferocious of the gang, 
and who was always hinting about cutting off 
ears, walked up and gave a couple of Napo- 
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dred and twenty-seven thousand four hundred and eighty livres 


It was not a very easy thing to get the pris- 
but Manzo had prom- 


divided 
There had been originally | 


the capture, another had | 
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leons, which, says Mr 
Moens, ‘I accepted wit] 
thanks.” Manzo’s mo 
ther brought a small loa; 
of white bread and a litt] 
omelette. Then came 
final parting. 
ed what Mr. 


sav 


EIPT. 


the 
Manzo ask- 
Moens would 
to the Prefect w} 
questioned about 
band. Mr. Moens re 
plied that he should say 
that this band of about 
had been a match 


the 


( 
o 


army of 10,000 men. Th 
brigand captain was high 
ly delighted, rubbed his 
hands with glee, and gav« 
him two more rings; Ge 
neroso added another. 
‘euahtins Ui tints Hata making five inall. Man 


being thirty thou. 20 Said he was quite sat 


CAPTAIN Manzo. fied with the amount 
which had been paid him ; 
and Mr. Moens advised 


30,000 ducats | him in future to confine his attention to his own 


| countrymen, since W 


hen a foreigner was taken 


, | got into all the newspapers, and the Government 


| was obliged to send so many soldiers that th: 
| brigands had very little chance of escaping. Th« 
brigands proffered to kiss him, after the Italiar 
method, but this Mr. Moens ‘J 
however,” he says, ‘‘ shook hands all around 
with them, they parting in the 
| friendly manner, The brigands wishing 
| pleasant journey, waving their arms to me whil 
|in sight.”” He had been a captive with them 
102 days, during all of which time he had neve 
entered a house. 

When Mr. Moens at length made his en 
trance into Giffoni, his appearance was not ve1 
attractive. ‘*My he 
all in fatters, and hanging in ribbons at my 
feet. My coat was covered with the fat an 
grease of the meat which I had to carry in th 
pocket; and all the lining of the skirts was torn 
to shreds. My wide-awake was dirty and torn. 
My shirt I had worn day and night since th 
19th of June, more than two months; my boots 
were all broken, and many of the seams un- 
stitched. It is almost unnecessary to describe 
the state of my body. I was covered with sores 
from the effect of the vermin, through the bri- 
gands having steadily refused to allow me to 
remove my clothing for washing purposes, and 
never r allowing me to stop at a stream, for fea 
of the troops coming upon us before I could re- 
arrange my dress.” 

The subject of Brigandage in Italy, practi 
cally presented in the lively work of Mr. Moens, 
is a very curious one. He was captured by 
railroad—one of the few in Italy, and therefore 
in the midst of a dense population. For al- 
most of a third of a year he was carried around 
from place to place among the mountains, neve 
going more than foriy or fifty miles from the 


declined. 
1 


) with me most 


me 


) 


trowsers,” says, ‘* were 
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The heavy line shows the Author's 
wanderings with the Brigands 
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great city of Naples. 
had been seized by a band of robbers within a 
couple of hours from New York, carried off to 
the Highlands, and kept there for three months 
and more, and only released upon the payment 
of $20,000 or $30,000. Nor was this a sin- 
gle case of seizure by this band. During that 
year fully a score of persons were in like man- 
ner taken by the combined gang, 


same for 


whom ransoms amounting in all to half a mill- | 


ion dollars were demanded; and more than 
$100,000 was actually paid. The richest prize, 
in their estimation, was that of ‘‘Signor Wen- 
ner, son of Albert Wenner, calico printer of 
Salerno,” captured by Manzo’s band a month 
after the release of Mr. Moens. For him more 
than $200,000 was demanded, and an install- 
ment of $25,000 paid; but at the latest ac- 
counts he was still held, the brigands demand- 
ing the whole amount. These are only the great 
catches; besides them were many of smaller 


It is much as though one | 


amounts. All this, it must be borne in mind, 


As far as 


belongs only to a single province 


| we can ascertain, a similar state of things exists 


in a considerable part of the dominions of Vic 
tor Emanuel. The consequence is, as stated 
by Mr. Moens, that the ‘‘ proprietors,” or in 
deed any person supposed to be wealthy, ‘‘dare 
not show their faces out of their houses, for 
they are carried off from the very villages, 
should they venture to go a step from their own 
doors.” He found it so at Palermo, where ‘‘no 
one dare venture beyond the gates of the city 
for fear of the brigands.”’ 

The business of brigandage is carried on by 
the aid and information, and greatly to the 


| profit of the peasantry, who seem to be one and 


all in league with the brigands. ‘They furnish 
them with food and other necessaries, for which 
they charge extravagant prices. Mr. Moens 
was allowed to inspect the accounts of Captain 
Manzo, and he affirms that five-sixths of the 
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money received in the way of ransoms went to | 


the peasants. For a loaf of bread, weighing 
34 pounds, costing in the towns from three- 
pence to sixpence, the brigands paid a ducat— 
three shillings and fourpence—and in like pro- 
portion for every thing. 
part of “ fences,” and, like other fences, get near- 
ly all the gains of the actual perpetrators of a 
robbery. This profitable business is indeed a 
risky one; for Mr. Moens was informed that 
during the time he was with the brigands more 
than 1500 peasants were arrested and impris- 
oned on suspicion of complicity with the bri- 
gands in only two provinces, and he was in fear 
after his release that some of the relatives of 
these persons would assassinate him in revenge ; 
for it seems that it was in consequence of the 


notoriety given to his seizure that the Govern- | 


ment was stirred up to unwonted vigor. 

Complicity with the brigands is, however, by 
no means confined to the peasants, for among 
those arrested on this charge we find three 
priests, a baron, two syndics, a doctor, and a 
score entitled to style themselves ‘*‘ Don” and 
**Signor.” What hope is there for a people 
among whom brigandage and begging are the 
most notable institutions ? 
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The peasants act the | 


The measures deliberately recommended | 

Mr. Moens and others for the suppression of 
brigandage, may be studied with benefit | 

those Europeans whose delicate sensibilities 
were shocked by some of the stringent orders 
respecting ‘‘ bridge-burners” and ‘ guerrillas 
put forth by us during the late rebellion. Thus. 
he would ‘‘levy the sum paid as ransom { 

any captive upon the district haunted by th 
band.” And, ‘‘in addition to this, a court. 
martial held on the spot on any one found wit] 
more bread upon his person than a specified 
amount—say sufficient for his mid-day meal; 


| and if, after a speedy trial, any one thus prove 


to have any dealings whatsoever with the bri 
gands, were hanged, excepting always any pers 
who may be rescuing one of their family from t 
brigands’ hands, it would cause a great state ot 
fear among the peasants.” And ‘when an) 
of the inhabitants of the villages and the sur 
rounding country were absent at night, the) 
should be made to account for being abroad. 
This would speedily prevent all carrying of 
food during the night. In fact, a Curfew Act, 
such as that which existed not so very long 
ago in Ireland, would soon produce the desired 
effect.” 





HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN §. 


XII.—OPENING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Object of the Rebels. —Seizing the Mississippi.—Bombard- 
ment of Forts Jackson and Philip.—Capture of New 
Orleans.—Ascending the River.—Sweeping away Ob- 
structions. —Capture of Baton Rouge.—Capture of Nash- 
ville.—The approach to Vicksburg.—Running the Bat- 
teries.—The Rebels in the Swamp.—Bold achievement 
of the Arkansas.—Sickness.— Withdrawal of the Fleet. 
—Battle of Baton Rouge.—Heroism of the Union Troops. 
—Death of General Williams.—Destruction of the Ar- 
kansas. 


T is well known that at the commencement 
of the rebellion the rebels had no thought 
of a serious dismemberment of the nation. 


| ernment, but to perpetuate it. 


Cc. ABBOTT. 


Hon. Jacob Thompson, Secretary of the In 
terior, under tke National Government, was 
sent as commissioner from Mississippi to Mary 
land to urge that State to unite with the seced 
ing States of the South. On the 19th of De 
cember, 1860, he addressed a large meeting i 
Baltimore, in which he is reported to have said: 

** Secession is not intended to break up the present Gov 
We do not propose to 


£ 


| out by way of breaking up or destroying the Union, as o 


| ting further guarantees and security for our rights. 


fathers gave it to us, but we go out for the purpose . 
Our 


| plan is for the Southern States to withdraw from the Union 


Their plan was, through secession, to effect a | 


revolution which would nationalize slavery by 


giving it the support of the General Govern- | 


ment, extending it through all the Territories, 
securing the privilege of holding slaves in the 
Northern States, and thus securing to the South 
the political pre-eminence which it had so long 
adroitly maintained. It was thought that there 
was a large party at the North in cordial sym- 
pathy with slavery, and that that party was 


sufficiently powerful to prevent the North from 


venturing upon a war. The South, by retir- 
ing temporarily from the General Government, 
could frame a Constitution in entire accordance 
with its views. The Northern States would 
then, they supposed, one after another join the 
new Confederacy, leaving, perhaps, New En- 
gland, whose love of liberty could not be bribed, 
“out in the cold.” 


for the present, to allow amendments to the Constitution 
to be made, guaranteeing our just rights. This question 
of slavery must be settled now or never.” 

The majestic and unexpected rising of the 
North dispelled these illusions. The Southern 
leaders, having opened fire upon Sumter, had 
advanced too far to recede. Nothing was then 
left for them but to plunge headlong into the 
desperate struggle for the establishment of a 
Southern Confederacy. It was essential to the 
success of this enterprise that the rebels should 
secure possession of the Mississippi River. Al 
most instantaneously their batteries rose upon 


| every bluff from Cairo to the Balize. 


The city of New Orleans, which M‘Culloch 
describes as the third in commercial importance 
and the fourth in population in the United 
States, is situated on the left bank of the Mis- 
| sissippi, about one hundred miles from 
{mouth, The importance of this city caused it 


its 
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to be defended by the rebels with the highest 
resources of modern military art. Its capture 
by the mortar fleet under Commodore Porter, 
and the gun-boat fleet under Commodore Far- 
ragut, may be safely pronounced as unparalleled 
in the annals of naval warfare. Sixty miles 
below the city.there were two strong works, 
Fort Philip on the left and Fort Jackson on the 
right of the river. Their united armament 
consisted of one hundred and twenty-six guns, 
many of them of the largest calibre. The river 
here is seven hundred yards wide. A chain 
cable of massive links of iron was stretched 
across the river, supported by a raft of enor- | 
mous logs, and eleven hulks securely moored. | 


Above the raft there were thirteen rebel gun- 
boats, including the iron-clad battery Louisiana, 
and the iron-clad ram Manassas. This formi- 
dable fleet was sheltered under cover of the 
guns of the forts. Between New Orleans and 
these forts, at various important points along 
the river, water batteries were constructed to 
sweep the channel. The city was held by a 
large and well-disciplined military force under 
General Lovell. Commodore G. N. Hollins 
commanded the naval armament. 

The rebel authorities at Richmond professed, 
and probably honestly, not to feel the slightest 
solicitude in reference to the safety of New 
Orleans. English and French naval officers 
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who had ex xamined the defenses pronounced | 
them impregnable. The citizens of New Or- 
leans laughed to scorn the idea that any Yan- 
kee fleet could surmount the obstructions with 
which they had barred the approaches to the 
city. One of the New Orleans journals stated, 
on the 5th of April, 1862: 

“Our only fear is that the Northern invaders may not 
appear. We have made such extensive preparations to 
receive them that it were vexatious if their invincible ar- 
mada escapes the fate we have in store for it.” 

To reduce these defenses Commodore Farra- 
gut was provided with a gun-boat and mortar 
fleet of forty-six vessels, with an aggregate arm- 
ament of about three hundred guns and mor- 
tars. There were no iron-clads in the fleet. 
Commander Porter had charge of the mortar 
fleet, which consisted of twenty vessels, each 
mounting one large mortar and two small guns. 
The bombardment of the two forts was opened 
onthe 18th of April. For six days it was con- 
tinued with almost unmitigated fury. The 
roar of this awful cannonade fell heavily upon 
the ear of the inhabitants of New Orleans by 
day and by night though sixty miles distant. 

At 2 o'clock on the morning of the 24th of 
April signal was given for the gun-boat squad- 
ron to move up the river and endeavor to cut 
through the raft and chains and run by the 
forts, while the mortar fleet kept up the bom- 
bardment. In the darkness of the night of the 
20th Commander Bell had ascended the river 
with two gun-boats, while the attention of the 


enemy was distracted by a terrific bombard- | 


ment, with the hope of blowing up the boom 


by means of petards. Failing in this Lieuten- 
ant Caldwell boarded one of the hulks and con- 
trived to slip the chain so as to make a suffli- 
cient opening for the steamers to pass through. 
Pollard, in his Southern History, apparently 
unwilling to give the patriots credit for so hero- 
ic a deed, ‘** Unfortunately a violent storm 
had made a large chasm in the raft which could 
not be closed in time.” 

The boats ascended in two columns. 
mediately upon passing through the chasm in 
the raft the right column was to attack Fort 

Philip, and the left Fort Jackson. The 
midnight conflict which ensued no description 
can portray. The gloom of night, the dark 
flow of the river, the flash of the guns, the in- 
cessant and deafening roar, the fierce blaze of 
the fire-rafts, swept down by the swift current, 
the signal-rockets piercing the black skies, nei- 
ther pen nor pencil can adequately picture. 

As soon as the gun-boats had passed through 
the barrier, and while exposed to the fire of 
both of the forts, the rebel squadron came 
rushing down the river and plunged desperate- 
ly into the thickest of the fight. Within two 
hours this fleet was utterly destroyed. Flag- 
Officer Farragut, in his account of this fearful 
scene, says: 


Savs, 


* Just as the scene appeared to be closing the ram Ma- 
nassas was seen coming under full speed to attack us. I 
directed Captain Smith, in the Mississippi, to turn and 


Im- | 
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run her down. The order was instantly obeyed by the 
Mississippi turning and going at her at full speed. ‘ 
as we expected to see the ram annihilated, when with; 
fifty yards of each other, she put her helm hard a- Por t. 
dodged the Mississippi, and ran ashore. The Mi 

poured two broadsides into her, and sent her d 
down the river a total wreck." 

Commander Porter’s mortar flotilla was 
moored nearly a mile and a half down the 
er, throwing in majestic curves through t¢] 
air their enormous shells into the fort. The 
rebel ram was swept down the stream by t} 
rapid current till she came within sight of Por 
ter’s flotilla. Several guns immediately open 
ed fire upon her. Commander Porter writes 
in his report: 


“TI soon discovered that the Manassas could harm 
one again, and I ordered the vessels to save their shot 
She was beginning to emit smoke from her ports or holes, 
and was discovered to be on fire and sinking. She had 
evidently been used up by the squadron as they passed 
along. I tried to save her as a curiosity, by getting a 
hawser around her and securing her to the bank, but just 
after doing so she faintly exploded. Her only gun we 
off, and emitting flames through her bow port, like some 
huge anima!, she gave a plunge and disappeared under 
the water.” 

Twelve gun-boats had now passed the forts, 
and, casting anchor beyond the range of t! 
guns, prepared for further operations. The ap 
palling tidings had been flashed along the wires 
to New Orleans, creating there a scene of inde 
scribable consternation. 

The citizens of New Orleans were awakened 
from their dream of security by the tolling of 
the alarm bells announcing the approach of th 
foe. It was 9 o’clock on the morning of the 
24th when the intelligence was received. Th 
scene of tumult and consternation which ensued 
no pen can describe. The whole population, 
men, women, and children, rushed the 
streets. As the tidings were repeated from lip 
to lip: ‘* The Yankee fleet has passed the forts 
and is approaching the city!” the populace be- 
came almost frantic in the madness of their 


into 


| terror. 


General Lovell, who was in command of th« 
rebel troops stationed in New Orleans, had been 
down to the forts, which, as we have stated, 
were sixty miles below the city, to watch th 
movements there. Appalled by the unexpected 
achievement of the National fleet, he put spurs 
to his horse, and following along the levee at 
the utmost possible speed, reached the city a‘ 
2 o’clock p.m. Here, in a hurried conference 
with the city authorities, it was decided imme- 
diately to withdraw the military force that the 
city might be saved from bombardment. The 
troops were accordingly ordered to rendezvous 
at Camp Moore, about seventy miles above New 
Orleans, on the Jackson Railroad. Lovell’s 
army, it is said, had been weakened to strength- 
en the rebel force at Corinth, and he had then 
under his command but about twenty-eight 
hundred men. 

With ten vessels Flag-Officer Farragut was 
now steaming up the river toward the city 
He had still apparently severe obstacles to en- 
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At Chalmette, a few miles below the 
ity, there were two very formidable water- 
batteries, mounting on one side of the river 
five 32-pounders, and on the other, nine guns 
of the same calibre. Could he, without delay, 
pass these obstructions, and send a frigate ten 
miles above New Orleans, he could effectually 
cut off the retreat of General Lovell and capture 
his whole army. The only retreat for the reb- 
els was by the narrow strip of land between the 
river and the swamp. At a place called Kin- 
ner’s plantation this strip was but one mile wide. 
Through this narrow neck, which a frigate could 
command, the railroad passed. 
excitement under which General Lovell pressed 


counter, 


The nervous 


the evacuation of the city may consequently be 
imagined. 

At half past 10 o’clock the next morning, 
the 25th, the fleet came in sight of the Chal- 
mette batteries. The Hartford led, followed 
by the Brooklyn, the Richmond, the Pensacola, 
and six gun-boats, The Cayuga had been lead 
ing, and being quite in the advance, and not 
having noticed the signal for close order, Cap 
tain Bailey had sustained, for nearly twenty 
minutes, a cross-fire with the batteries, wher 
the Hartford ranged ahead and opened so ter- 
rific a broadside of shells, shrapnel, and grape. 
that the rebels on the right bank of the rive: 
were driven from their guns. In quick succes 
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sion the remaining vessels of the fleet came up, 
and in less than twenty minutes both batteries 
were silenced, and the rebels were seen scam- 
pering from their works in all directions. 
There were now no further obstacles to be 
encountered save the fire rafts and burning ves- 
sels, with which the river seemed to be filled. 
The rebels in the wantonness of their frenzy 
applied the torch to every thing. All the cot- 


ton in the city was brought out and set on fire. | 


The mob could scarcely be restrained from ap- 
plying the torch to all the public buildings and 
even the private dwellings. Scarcely any scenes 
in the French Revolution could exceed the hor- 
rors of the spectacle now displayed in New Or- 
leans. Flag-Officer Farragut, in his Report to 
writes: 

“IT must say I never witnessed such Vandalism in my 
life, as the destruction of property; all the shipping, 
steamboats, etc., were set on fire and consumed.” 


the Secretary of the Navy, 


The special artist of Harper's Weekly, who 


accompanied the squadron, thus graphically de- 
scribes the scene, as it was presented to his eyes 
when the victorious fleet anchored in front of 
New Orleans : 

“The view from our decks was one such as will never 
in all human probability be witnessed again. A large city 
lay at our merc). Its levee was crowded by an excited 
mob. The smoke of the ruins of millions’ worth of cotton 
and shipping at times half concealed the people. While 
men were hastening up the levee, firing ships and river 
craft as fast as possible, the people were rushing to and 
fro. Some of them cheered for the Union, when they were 
fired upon by the crowd. Men, women, and children were 
armed with pistols, knives, and all manner of weapons. 
Some cheered for Jeff Davis, Beauregard, etc., and used 
the most vile and obscene language toward us and the 
good old flag. Pandemonium was here a living picture. 
Order was with them a thing of the past, and forgotten, 
and the air was rent with yells of defiance.” 

After rather a protracted correspondence 
with Monroe, the Mayor of the city, New Or- 
leans was surrendered to the National forces, 
and again the United States flag floated proud- 
ly over its towers. The two forts which had 
endured so terrific a bombardment, cut off from 
all communication with the rebel fleet or army, 
were compelled to capitulate; and thus the 
majestic Mississippi, from its mouth to New 
Orleans, was again restored to its rightful own- 
er, the people of the United States. 

But the armed rebels had fled up the river, 
and were again concentrating at various points 
upon its banks. They were to be pursued. 
It was the voice of the people that our great 
national river, the Mississippi, cost what it 
might, was to be cleared of every rebel ob- 
struction from Cairo to the Gulf. General 
Butler’s land-‘orce, having disembarked on the 
shore of Lake Pontchartrain, took possession 
of the city, and Flag-Officer Farragut, leaving 
a few ships in the stream to overawe the re- 
bellious populace, again commenced the ascent 
of the river. He learned that eight miles above 
the city, at Carrolton, there were two forts quite 
heavily armed, one on each side of the stream. 
But the rebels had no longer any heart to brave 
with their water batteries the broadsides of our 
fleet. 
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As the squadron with defiant on) pushed 
boldly up they found the guns spiked, the car 
riages in flames, and the garrison dispersed, 
One of the batteries contained twenty-nin 
guns, the other six. Having completed the 
destruction of these works, they continued the 
ascent against the swift current of the stream. 
About a mile farther up they encountered 
er earth-works, which had also been aband ne 

**We discovered here,” writes Flag-Officer Fa 
“fastened to the right bank of the river, one of tl 
Herculean labors I have ever seen—a raft and ch: 
extend across the river to prevent Foote’s gun-boats fror 
descending. It is formed by placing three immense | 
of not less than three or four feet in diameter, and « 
thirty feet long. To the centre one a 2-inch chain 
tached, running lengthwise the raft. The three | 
chain are then frapped together by chains from 
inch, three or four layers; and there are ninety-six of 
these lengths composing the raft. It is at least thre 
quarters of a mile long.” 

Seven vessels were now sent up the river 
under the command of Captain Craven to kee; 
up the panic. Several of these, under Com- 
mander Lee, were ordered to proceed as far as 
Vicksburg. On the 7th of May the Iroquois, 
under Commander James S. Palmer, appeared 
off Baton Rouge, one hundred and twenty miles 
above New Orleans, and demanded the imme- 
diate surrender of the town with all the muni- 
tions of war which the rebels had collected 
there, and the raising of the United States flag 
over the arsenal. A small force was landed, 
under the guns of the boats, and took posses- 
sion of the place without any conflict.* 

Commander Palmer then, with the Iroquois 
and several gun-boats, ascended the river one 
hundred and seventy miles farther, and passing 
Port Hudson, where no batteries had then been 
erected, on the 12th of May anchored before 
Natchez. The city attempted no resistance to 
the National fleet, and agit had never been oc- 
cupied as a military position by the rebels, it 
was not formally taken possession of. 

The little squadron then pushed on to Vicks- 
burg, four hundred miles above New Orleans. 
Here they found formidable batteries frowning 
upon the bluffs which lined the eastern banks 
of the river. Commander S. P. Lee, with the 
advance of the squadron, reached this point on 
the 18th of May. To his demand for the sur- 
render of the place a defiant refusal was re- 
turned. Not deeming it expedient to com- 
mence a bombardment with the small force 
he had he delayed operations for a few days 
until the arrival of Flag-Officer Farragut, who 
brought with him a column of troops under 
General Williams. 

The rebel batteries were so strongly posted 
and so well manned, that, before attempting to 
reduce them, it was found necessary to send for 

* Commander Palmer, in his Report, writes: ‘‘ Here is 
a capital of a State, with 7000 inhabitants, acknowledging 
itself defenseless, and yet assuming an arrogant tone, 
trusting to our forbearance. I was determined to submit 
to no such nonsense, and accordingly weighed anchor, and 
steamed up abreast the arsenal, barracks, and other pub- 
lic property of the United States, and hoisted over it our 
flag.” 
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,dditional naval and military force. Coen 
er Porter’s mortar flotilla was also towed up to 
assist in shelling out the heights. It was not 
until the evening of the 27th of June that all 
things were ready for the bombardment. 

At two o’clock on the morn;ng of the 28th 

e fleet got under way, and each vessel steam- 
ed to its appointed position. At four o’clock 
the mortars opened fire. The range of rebel 
batteries extended along the river three miles 
in length. Captain J. S. Palm- 
er: the Oneida, Captain 8. P. Lee; and the 
Richmond, Captain James Alden, took the 
lead. ‘These were followed by the Wissahicon, 
Captain John De Camp; the Sciota, Captain 
Edward Donaldson; the Hartford, Captain R. 
Wainwright; the Winona, Captain E. T. Nich- 
ols; the Pinola, Captain Pierce Crosby; each 
one pouring in successively its tremendous fire. 
Commander Porter followed with the Octorora, 
Westfield, Clifton, Jackson, Harriet Lane, and 
Owasco. 

By the time the fleet came within range of 
the forts it was daylight, and a severe fire of 
olid shot was immediately opened upon the 
hips from the batteries. The guns appeared 
to be principally Columbiads, and the flag-ship 
was the object of their most deadly aim. All 
the rebel guns were protected, some by earth 
works and others by solid rocks. The 
were so near the banks that the gunners could 
be seen working the guns and waving their hats 
n defiance. When the fire of any of the ships 
was directed to any particular battery the rebels 
would abandon their guns, returning to them 
again as the ship passed on, Flag-Officer Far- 
ragut writes in his Report: 


The Iroquois, 


vessels 


The Hartford received but little injury from the bat- 
in or below the town; but several raking shots from 
the battery above the town did us considerable damage. 
They were 50-pounder rifle and 8-inch solid shot. The 
first passed through the shell-room and lodged in the hold, 
yut did no other harm, The 8-inch passed through the 
cabin, but hurt no one. When we reached the upper bat- 
tery we soon silenced it, and it was reported to me that 
its flag struck. We therefore three cheers. 
But when we had passed about three-quarters of a mile 
they reopened fire with two heavy guns, Although 
their shots were well directed they either had too much or 
too little elevation, and only cut out rigging to pieces with- 
out injuring any one seriously ; which was strange, as the 
Iroquois, Winona, and Pinola were on our quarter. The 
department will perceive from this repori that the forts 
can be passed, and we have done it, and cat do it again as 
often as may be required of us. It will not, however, 
an easy matter for us to do more than silence the batteries 
for a time as long as the enemy has a large force behind 
the hills to prevent our landing and holding the place.” 


was gave 


above 


The conflict in passing batteries so formida- 
ble with wooden vessels was very severe. The 
mortars took a position about twenty-five hun- 
dred yards from the main battery and hurled 
their enormous missiles upon the foe with fear- 
ful effect. As the Hartford and the gun-boats 
opened their batteries with grape, canister, and 
shrapnel, the air seemed to be filled with pro- 
jectiles. Gradually the lower batteries which 
were within range of the mortars were silenced. 
But as the gun-boats came abreast of the upper 


be | 
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| hatte ries, whic Ma were be wend the range of the 


mortars, the fire upon them became very se- 
vere. Several of the mortar fleet were very 
roughly handled. The Jackson, Captain Wood 
worth, was struck by a shell which exploded in 
the wheel-house, disabling the steering appara- 
and cutting off a leg of the 
wheel. The Clifton, Captain Baldwin 

ened to the of the crippled 
when a shot passed through the Clifton’s 
The 
The scalding steam enveloped the boat. It 
was a foe whom no energy could resist and no 
courage could brave. 
death ; others were severely burned. 
leaped overboard, 


tus, the 
hast 


boat, 


man at 


assistance 
boil 


er. catastrophe was awful in its effects 


Six men were scalded to 
Ten men 
of whom one was drowned. 
The Jackson now in turn came to the help of 
the more wounded Clifton. In th 
midst murderous she attempted to 
The 


was 


severely 
of a fire 
rescue the scaided and drowning men. 
Westfield hurried to the 
struck -by a heavy rifle-shot, which fortunately 
did not serious injury. The Octo- 
rora now came and towed the Clifton to a place 
of safety. The Jackson also drifted out of 
range. Commander David R. Porter his 
Report Says: 


rescue, when she 


cause any 


in 


“Tt is to be regretted that a combined attack of arn 
and navy had not bee by which somethin 
substantial might have been accomplished, Such an at- 
tack, I think, would have resulted in the capture of the 
city. Ships and mortar-vessels can keep full possession 
of the river and places near the water's edge, but they can 
not craw! up hills three hundred feet high ; and it is that 
part of Vicksburg which must be taken by an arn If it 
was intended merely to pass the batteries at Vi ic tk bur 
and make a junction with the fleet of Flag-Officer Davis, 
the navy did it most gallantly and fearlessly. It 
handsome a thing as has been done during the war; for 
the batteries to be passed extended full three miles, with a 
three-knot current against ships that could not, at the 
best, make eight knots under the most favora 
stances.”"* 


n made, g more 


was as 


ble circum- 


The mortar-vessels were moved below Vicks- 
burg, along the levee, amply protected, it was 
supposed, from land-attack, by an impassable 
swamp. The rebel general Van Dorn, 
was in command, it is of 
sand men, conceived the idea 
work his way through the and by a 
grand stroke seize the boats. He according- 
ly marched a brigade from his encampment 
through the dense woods and over the miry, 
quaking bog, until they came within about 
two hundred yards of the forest-fringed levee. 
Here our pickets were encountered. They 
precipitately retreated, firing as they ran from 
the overpowering force, which was struggling 
along, many of them waist deep in mire. But 
Commander Porter not the man to be 
caught napping. Instantly all the guns of the 
mortar-vessels and flotilla-steamers opened 
terrific fire upon the woods, of grape, shrapnel, 


who 
eighteen thou- 
that he could 


said, 


morass, 


was 


* The contradictory account which reach us of the de- 
tails of these events is remarkable. General T. William 

in his official Report, says: ** Seven of Flag-Officer Farra- 
gut’s vessels passed Vicks sburg at eleven o'clock in the 
morning of the 28th without alarming the batteries of the 
town,” 
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canister, shell, and round shot. The mortars, 
with small charges, pitched into the midst of 


the invisible foe their massive thunder-bolts. | 


Fifty guns, spread along the levee for about a 
mile, and which could throw their shells and 
shot back into the swamp, a distance of two 
miles, poured their deadly discharges into the 
forest. 
As no foe was visible, imagination only could 
paint the consternation into which the rebel 
troops were plunged, as struggling through the 
gloomy bog they were assailed by this storm 
of mutilation and death. 

After continuing this thorough shelling of 
the woods for some time, pickets were cau- 
tiously sent in to ascertain the result. They 
found three rebel soldiers hopelessly stuck in 
the mud. These men were extricated and 
brought to the boats. They stated that two 
regiments, one from Tennessee, the other from 
Mississippi, endeavored to pass through the 
swamp to attack the boats. They found it al- 
most impossible to struggle along through the 
thick mud which impeded every step, when 
suddenly our guns opened upon them their 
terrific fire. There was no escape for them 
but in instantaneous and frantic flight. They 


| 
threw away guns, knapsacks, cartridge-boxes, | 


every thing that would impede their progress. 
It must have been indeed a wild scene of ter- 
ror, as stumbling over roots, dashing aside 
branches of trees, and plunging through the 
miry pools, they endeavored to escape from 
those shrieking messengers of death which 
were hurtled around them. Commander Por- 
ter writes, in his Report: 

“In going over the ground afterward our men found 
evidences of a general stampede throughout the woods. 


Among other things they picked up from the mud the | 


heavy boots of a general officer, with silver spurs on. 
There was evidence in the marks that the enemy had 
been completely bogged or sunk in the mud. 
oners informed us that had we gone into the woods at that 
moment with two hundred men we could have captured 
the two regiments, as they were at the time perfectly 
helpless, having thrown away their arms. It was upon 
this marsh I depended for safety when I placed the 
chooners in position; for without such a natural de- 
fense we should have been at the mercy of concealed 
riflemen.” 

This adventure was on the first of July. The 
next day some of the rebel riflemen crept into 
the woods, and succeeded in getting so near 
as to wound two of our pickets, and to throw a 
few balls upon the decks of the boats. Five 
field-pieces, which were placed near the edge 
of the woods, were turned upon the assailants. 
They were speedily put to flight, leaving be- 
hind them five dead bodies and other indications 
of the severity of the punishment which they 
had received. 

To guard against further annoyances of this 
kind five howitzers were landed, earth-works 
were thrown up, and fifty marines were posted 
as pickets. A large bell was also slung in the 


woods, with lines leading to it from different 
points, so that the pickets might give immedi- 
ate alarm. 


** After which,” says Commander 


No mortal could withstand its fury. | 


Our pris- | 
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| Porter, ‘‘the mortar flotilla went to their 
pose with great confidence.” 

The importance which the rebels attached te 
the possession of Vicksburg may be inferred 
from the following extracts from a speech which 
Jefferson Davis addressed to the Legislature of 
Mississippi on the 26th of December, 1862: 


re- 


| ‘*There are now two prominent object 
gramme of the enemy. 





in the | 
One is to get possession of ¢ 
Mississippi River and open it to navigation to appease t 
clamors of the West, and to utilize the capture of X 
Orleans, which has thus far rendered them no sery 
ngthened, a 
now we can concentrate at either of them a force suf. 
ficient for their protection. Vicksburg will stand, and 
Port Hudson will stand. But let every man who « 
spared from other vocations hasten to defend them. ar 
thus hold the Mississippi River, that great artery of 


Confederacy, preserve our communications with the Tr: 
Mississippi Department, and thwart the enemy's scl 
| of forcing navigation through to New Orleans. By | 
| ing that section of the river between Port Hudson i 
| Vicksburg the people of the West, cut off from New Or 
leans, will be driven to the East to seek a market for t! 
| products, and will be compelled to pay so much in the wa 
| of freights that those products will be rendered almost 
valueless.” 





While Flag-Officer Farragut had been for 
ing his way up the river from its mouth, swee} 
ing away every obstacle before him, Commodor 
Foote’s gun-boat fleet, under the command 
| of Flag-Officer Davis, had descended the rive 
| from Cairo, a distance of nearly a thousand 
miles, winning astounding victories at Island 


No. 10, Memphis, and other points by the way. 
The two fleets had now met at Vicksburg ; the 
one above the three miles of batteries which 
| frowned along the bluffs, and the other below 
| Flag-Officer Farragut had, with his gun-boats, 
| run these batteries and joined the fleet of Flag- 
Officer C. H. Davis. He was now separated 
| by these three miles of batteries from his mor- 
{tar fleet. The batteries were increasing in 
number and strength every day. There was n 
land-force with the squadron sufficient even t« 
attempt to take them. Thus the rebels hel 
the river. 

There was a small division of infantry whicl 
accompanied the expedition under General T 
Williams. His force consisted of the Thir 
teeth Massachusetts, the Ninth Connecticut, 
the Seventh Vermont, the Fourth Wisconsin, 
and Nims’s Battery, with two sections of Ever- 
ett’s. The only strategical value of Vicksburg 
to the rebels was its power from its command- 
ing bluffs to blockade the river. The idea was 
conceived of isolating Vicksburg by cutting a 
new channel for the river through a neck of 
land opposite the city, which would leave Vicks- 
burg a town some six miles inland. This idea 
was ‘considered quite feasible, since the chan- 
nel of this most tortuous of rivers had been not 
unfrequently changed by merely running a plow 
across a,neck of land, thus converting a penin- 
sula into an island. 

While the fleet bombarded the city the troops 
were embarked in this enterprise. On the 25tl 
of June they commenced surveying the line, 
{and ground was broken on the morning of the 
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29th. Nearly twelve hundred negroes, gath- 
ered from the adjoining plantations, engaged 
gleefully in the work, cutting down trees, grub- 
bing up the roots, and excavating the soil. 
The two fleets awaited the result of this ex- 
periment with the deepest interest. The ca- 
nal was not completed until the 22d of July, 
when the water of the river was too low to run 
through it. The plan was revived in the final 
siege of Vicksburg, but proved a failure. 
About twelve miles north of Vicksburg is 
the mouth of the Yazoo River. The river is 
three hundred feet wide at its mouth, and is 


navigable for boats for fifty miles at high stages 
of the water. Several miles up this river the 
rebels had established a navy-yard, where they 
were building a powerful iron-clad ram named 
the Arkansas. To prevent our squadron from 


passing up to disturb their operations they had 
reared powerful batteries upon a commanding 


elevation called Haines Bluff. The most of 
our fleet was now moored near the mouth of 
the Yazoo, while Porter’s mortar fleet was near 
ly fifteen miles down the river. The Vicks 
burg batteries prevented any communicatior 
between the fleets except by running the fear 
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ful gauntlet of their guns, or by sending couri- | 


ers down through the swamp on the western 
banks. Not a little solicitude was felt respect- 


ing this iron-clad monster, of whose speed, arm- | 


ament, and ponderous mail appalling stories | 
were told. 

Several of our vessels were performing pick- 
et duty as far up the Yazoo as the rebel bat- 
teries would permit them to go. About seven 
o'clock in the morning of the 15th of July, 
when General Williams’s troops and the contra- 
bands were hard at work upon the canal, and 
the fleet was impatiently awaiting its comple- 
tion, heavy firing was heard up the Yazoo. 
Two deserters the evening before had come on 
board the Essex, and had reported that the 
Arkansas was ready to come down. The gun- 
boats Carondelet and Tyler, with the steam- 


ram Queen of the West, had accordingly been | 
The | 


sent up the Yazoo to watch proceedings. 
fleet was lying at anchor with fires banked but 
no steam on. As they had no means of re- 
plenishing their coal it was needful to~prac- 
tice the utmost economy in the use of their 
fuel. 

The sound of the firing drew rapidly nearer. 
The whole fleet was on the stir. Soon two of 
our boats were seen rushing down the river at 
full speed, pursued by the monster ram. The 
retreating vessels were firing vigorously with 
their stern guns, and were as vigorously replied 
to by the bow guns of the invincible foe. The 
Carondelet had been driven ashore, and the 
Arkansas was now in a coat of mail which could 
laugh to scorn all ordinary shot, impetuously 
chasing and pelting the Tyler and the Queen 
of the West. The rebel ram was but about 
three hundred yards in the rear of the ships it 
was pursuing. It was an appalling hour. 

As many of the boats as could bring their 
guns to bear upon the foe immediately opened 
their fire. 
riedly to get up steam, and a strange scene of 
commotion ensued. As the Arkansas rushed 


along the Essex discharged seven guns at her, | 


striking her three times. One of the shot, it 
was thought, penetrated her armor. As she 
approached the Richmond the rebel received a 
errible broadside from her guns. 
ment both vessels were enveloped in smoke. 
seen still careering on her way unharmed. 
When passing the Hartford she received an- 


other broadside which she did not condescend | 


to notice. 
ford writes: 


An eye-witness on board the Hart- 


**A shot took effect in the boiler of the ram Lancaster, 
of Commodore Davis's fleet, and several persons were 
killed and wounded. It is not certain whether this shot 
came from one of our guns or from the Arkansas, as the 
vessels were much crowded and in no position for such an 
encounter. 
fired two rifle-shots which passed harmlessly over our 
heads, The Benton had got under way by this time, and 
started out to meet her ; but she did not seem to like the 
looks of her antagonist, and steamed rapidly down the 
river, firing her guns at intervals. The Benton followed 
her under the guns of the batteries on the bluffs, which 


} ports. * 


All the boats were now striving hur- | 


| . . eae 

lying in a defenseless condition. 
| necessary immediately to blow her up, to pre- 
For a mo- | 


| tre the position of the ram. 


As the Arkansas got past the Hartford she | 


opened on her, and she retired, leaving the Arkan 
| run down to Vicksburg.” 

The Arkansas, which thus boldly ran throug: 

| our whole fleet, was truly a formidable yesse 
Her armored sides were at an angle of forty 
| five degrees, not running to a point like the 
| Merrimac, but flat on the top with a sing! 
| smoke-stack protruding. She was armed wit! 
| heavy guns, and the thick iron plates whic! 
| completely cased her sides seemed to resis; 
| nearly all the shots which were fired at hor. 
The rebel general Van Dorn, in his official ye 
port of the action, says: 

“Our loss was ten men killed and fifteen wounded 
Captain Brown, her commander and hero, 
wounded in the head. The smoke-stack of the Arkansas 
was riddled. Otherwise she is not materially damag 
and can soon be repaired.” 


was sl 


The Union fleet below Vicksburg consisted 
of the Brooklyn, Kennebec, and Jackson, with 
the mortar vessels and a large number of trans 
Great apprehensions were felt for th: 
mortar fleet, as it had no means of resisting a 
foe so formidable. And it was greatly fear 
that the Arkansas, having destroyed or ca} 
tured the mortar fleet, would rush down th 


| river to New Orleans, and by the destruction 


of the few ships left in guard there, 
our small land-force, and restore the city again 
to rebel rule. Mr. W. B. Renshaw, who was 
commanding Division of Mortar Flotilla, re- 
ports that, as soon as he received information 
that the Arkansas was endeavoring to pass the 
fleet and would probably succeed, he signaled 
to the schooners to get under way immediate- 
ly, and at the same time slipped the cable of 
his steamer, the Westfield, that he might ren- 
der such assistance as should be required. 
These measures were hardly adopted ere the 
Arkansas was seen gliding along under the 
bank at Vicksburg, perfectly sheltered by the 
batteries. One can hardly imagine the shout 
of triumph with which her advent was greeted 
by the rebels. 

One of the mortar schooners, the Sydney C. 
Jones, had unfortunately grounded, and was 
It seemed 


capture 


vent her falling into the hands of the enemy. 


| The remaining schooners dropped down below 
As the smoke lifted the iron-clad monster was 


the Brooklyn, behind whose broadsides they 
sought protection. This movement being suc- 
cessfully accomplished, Commander Renshaw 
steamed cautiously up the river to provide for 
blowing up the crippled boat, and to reconnoi- 
Upon the way he 
met General Williams and his staff riding along 
the western bank. He hailed the General and 
inquired if he wished to embark his command. 





* “The lower bombarding fleet, under command of 
Commodores Farragut and Porter, consisted of eighteen 
gun and mortar boats, five sloops of war, and seventy 
transports. The upper fleet consisted of eleven gun-boats 
and rams and thirteen transports, under command of 
Commodore Davis."—Pollard’s Second Year of the War, 
p. 79. 
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Being answered in the negative, he requested | teries.* General Williams brought up a field 
General Williams to send some artillery offi- | battery on the western banks opposite Vicks- 
cers on beard the stranded schooner, that the | burg, and took efficient part in the fray. With 
poat might be so scientifically blown up as to|a smothering storm of 8-inch grape a swarm 
throw the mortar into deep water. He then | of rebel riflemen on the Vicksburg side, who 
approached within hailing distance of the} were concealed in the woods, annoying the 
schooner, and gave orders that all preparations | mortars with their unerring aim, were 5] 
should be made for blowing her up, but that | dispersed. 
the torch must not be applied until the signal Hour after hour this thundering bombard- 
was given, or the Arkansas was seen actually | ment was continued. The firing from the 
coming down. mortars was rapid and accurate. The enor- 

The scene at this moment presented to the | mous shells could be seen falling within the 
eye was one of wonderful beauty; the broad | batteries, perceptibly diminishing the regular- 
majestic flood of the Mississippi, smooth as a} ity of their fire. In reference to this conflict 
mirror, gliding silently beneath the rays of a | Commander Renshaw says, in his Report : 

ly s its goal i > Gulf; > steamer ee 
July un to its goal in the Gulf; the steamer “To the Report of Lieutenant-Commanding Brecee, 
Westfield, with Commander Renshaw upon the commanding the Second Division of mortar-schooners, I 
deck, breasting the current as he hailed the par- | have the honor to refer you for particulars of the morta 
ty on the shore; the brilliant cavaleade of Gen- | Practice and conduct of their officers and men. The serv- 
“e ve . . . ices of is officer, T are, # J} Pes ,r bee brought 
eral Williams and his staff on the levee; the | ‘os officer, I reg hg have already been br aught 

z og " to your notice by the very able and gallant commander 

rank and gloomy forest rising from the almost | of the flotilla, Captain Porter. And I have only to add 
boundless and impenetrable swamp in the rear; | the expression of my very high appreciation of his official 
up the river the spires of Vicksburg, the bat- | @bility and gallantry, and my thanks for his zealous as- 

ae . ’ te . . sistance during this anxious day—anxious from the fact 
teries belching forth their tremendous dis- : . - . : - 

j 3 : that, from the hour of half past one until nearly eight in 
charges; the Arkansas running to seek the | the evening, the mortar-schooners were lying in position 
protection of their guns; the pursuing fleet | comparatively unprotected, within two and a half miles 
pelting the foe with shot and shell, while ar- | of this ram, which had successfully run the blockade of 

: : : ) ets, not knowing ¢ at moment her repairs mig 
rested in the chase by the batteries: the bil- our fleets, not knowin; at wha moment her repair might 
. " \ be completed and she again ready for action. 
lowy volumes of smoke ; the stranded mortar- | 
schooner, and a short distance down the river About half past seven o'clock in the evening 
the majestic Brooklyn, with the mortar-schoon- | the mortar-boats were signaled that the gun- 
ers huddled in her rear for protection—all this, | boat fleet was getting under way to run the 
with the accompanying thunder-peals from in- | gauntlet of the batteries. This was the signal 
numerable cannon of the heaviest calibre, must | for them all to open fire with redoubled rapid- 
have presented a scene which it would have |ity. Flag-Officer Farragut was attempting the 
tasked the energies of a Horace Vernet to | passage of the batteries with his New Orleans 
transfer to canvas. fleet, having the double purpose in view of 

Commander Renshaw then proceeded up the | joining his squadron below, and hoping als¢ 
river somewhat further, and threw two rifle | to destroy the rebel ram in passing. ‘The fleet 
shots at the ram; then running below to com- | accomplished its wonderful achievement of run- 
g I 
municate the result of his observations he re- | ning, with but little loss, those formidable bat- 
ceived an order from Flag-Officer Farragut to | teries frowning along the bluffs for a distance 
bring his mortars immediately into position to of three miles. This was attributed to the 
bombard the rebel batteries, as Farragut was | rapid and well-directed fire from the ships, 
coming down with his fleet to attempt to de- | which often drove the rebels from their guns. 
stroy the ram. Commander Porter had gone | In the deepening twilight the tempest of war, 
. . " . ° ’ ° 
down the river with most of the steamers of | with its flash and thunder-peal and crashing 
the flotilla towing twelve of the mortar-schoon- | bolts, raged with all the fury with which hu- 
ers. The schooners were expeditiously brought | man passion could inspire it. 
into position, but while the movement was be- The designs against the Arkansas, however, 
ing made, through some unfortunate misunder- | proved a failure. She was so concealed under 
standing of orders, the torch was applied to the | the shore, and so protected by heavy batteries, 
magazine of the S. C. Jones, and the vessel | that she could not be reached in the darkness. 
was blown in fragments into the air. | The chagrin which the career of the Arkan- 
At half past three o’clock in the afternoon | sas caused the officers of the fleet, as well as 
Commander Renshaw had all his mortar-boats | the country at large, may be inferred from the 
in position to open their fire. In consequence | following Report of Flag-Officer Farragut : 
of the absence of so many of the steamers it | 1¢ is with deep mortification that I announce to the 
took some time to tow the schooners to their Department that, notwithstanding my prediction to the 
appointed stations along the western banks of contrary, the iron-clad ram Arkansas has at length made 
. r r: . : : | her appearance and taken us all by surprise. ad 
the river. The Vicksburg batteries immedi- : ‘ bended i 
ately opened upon them a brisk cannonade. | * The following schooners were engaged: the John Grif- 
Three of the schooners were in position at half fith, Henry Brown Commanding; the Henry Jones, James 
; ’ p aa ae | W. Pennington Commanding; the Oliver H. Lee, Wash- 
past one o'clock. The roar of battle was now |. oat die aaee : Ayes 
S i pron ington Godfrey Commanding ; the Orvetta, F. E. Blanch- 
opened in good earnest. The schooners were | ar4 Commanding; the Sarah Bruen, A. Christian Com- 
at a distance of about 4000 yards from the bat- | manding. See W. B. Renshaw's Report. 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 195.—X 
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heard that she was up at Liverpool, in the Yazoo River, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Ellet informed me that the river 
was too narrow for our gun-boats to turn, and was also 
shallow in places, but suggested that Flag-Officer Davis 
might send up some of his iron-clad boats, which draw 
only six or seven feet of water. 

** When this was proposed to Flag-Officer Davis he con- 
sented immediately, and General Williams offered to send 
up a few sharp-shooters. The next morning they went 
off at daylight, and by six in the morning we heard firing 
up the river, but supposed it to be the gun-boats firing at 
the flying artillery said to be lining the river. In a short 
time. however, the gun-boats appeared and the ram in 
pursuit. Although we were all lying with low fires, none 
of us had steam or could get it up in time to pursue her; 
but she took the broadside of the whole fleet. It was a 
bold thing, and she was only saved by our feeling of se- 
curity. She was very much injured, and was only able 
to drift down at the lowest speed—say one knot—and 
with the current she got down to the forts at Vicksburg 
before any of us had steam up. 

“TI had a consultation with Flag-Officer Davis, and we 
thought it best to take the evening, when he dropped 
down to take the fire of the upper battery, and my squad- 
ron passed down with the determination of destroying the 
ram if possible. But by delays of getting in position, 
etc., it was so dark by the time we reached the town that 
nothing could be seen except the flashes of the guns, so 
that, to my great mortification, I was obliged to go down 
and anchor with the rest of my fleet, to protect the trans- 
ports, mortar-boats, etc. 

“The ram is now repairing damages, for we put many 
holes through her, though we do not know the extent of 
damage done to her. Be assured, Sir, however, that I 
shall leave no stone unturned to destroy her.” 


It was quite evident that the Arkansas had 
reczived pretty severe handling from the fleet, 
as day after day passed and she did not ven- 
ture from her moorings beneath the guns of 
the shore batteries. On the morning of the 
22d another attempt was made to destroy the 
rebelram. Flag-Officer Davis, about daylight 
in the morning, attacked with great vehemence 
the upper batteries with the gun-boats Benton, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville. Under cover of 
this fire the Essex and the Queen of the West 
rushed down the river at their utmost speed, 
to plunge upon the Arkansas, to endeavor to 
crush in her sides. The rebel ram was at her 
place at the levee under the batteries. The 
Queen of the West struck the Arkansas with 
sufficient force to do her some injury, but did 
not succeed in disabling her. The Essex de- 
livered several very effective shots into the 
ram, but in endeavoring to strike only grazed 
her side, and ran with great force upon the 
bank. Here, for ten minutes, until she could 
be got off, the Essex was exposed to a terrible 
fire from the shore battery. 

The sickly season had now come. The most 
vigorous men wilted and broke down under the 
unintermitted and exhausting heat of that pes- 
tilential region. Men who were apparently 
well one day would sink away and die before 
the close of the next. Of one hundred and 
thirty men of the mortar fleet one hundred and 
six were sick and off duty. The crews of the 
gun-boats were, many of them, reduced to one- 
half their number. Six hundred men were 
needed immediately to secure the efficiency of 
the flotilla. 

The rebels suffered even more severely than 
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the patriots. Out of from eighteen to twenty 
thousand men on his rolls, he could scarce), 
muster five thousand in his ranks. They suf. 
fered far more severely than our men from 
want of suitable hospital accommodations, med- 
icines, and food. 

As it was manifest that the shore batteries 
could not be carried without the assistance of a 
far more powerful land-force than we then had. 
it was judged expedient to abandon the enter- 
prise for the present. Flag-Officer Farragyt 
was therefore instructed to drop down the river 
with his fleet to New Orleans, while the natioy 
gathered its strength to strike the rebels on the 
bluffs at Vicksburg an effectual blow. Com 
mander Porter was left below Vicksburg, wit) 
the Essex and the Sumter, to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy. 

On the 28th of July Flag-Officer Farragut 
returned to New Orleans with most of his fleet, 
The Katahdin and Kineo were left at Baton 
Rouge with a small land-force. On the 5th of 
August a rebel force of ten regiments, under 
command of General J. C. Breckinridge, made 
a vigorous assault upon the small force sta- 
tioned at Baton Rouge. One of the most se- 
verely contested battles of the war ensued, in 
which General Williams was killed by a rifle- 
ball through the chest. About two o'clock in 
the afternoon of the 4th some friendly negroes 
brought the intelligence to the camp that the 
enemy was approaching. All possible arrange- 
ments were made for the menaced attack. 

At half past three o’clock the next morning 
the reveille was beaten, and our little army 
marched about a mile ont of town to meet the 
foe. The enemy, however, appeared in such 
force that, after very severe fighting, we were 
compelled to fall back. Our troops experi- 
enced mnch annoyance from facing the blaze 
of the rising sun. But in defiance of every 
difficulty they manfully bore the shock of over- 
whelming numbets. The Sixth Michigan, with 
Nims’s battery on the right, and the Fourteenth 
Maine, with Manning’s battery on the left, won 
great renown. They were exposed for some 
time, in the open field, to the swarming foe 
who assailed them from the woods. The Thir- 
tieth Massachusetts was sent to the aid of the 
hotly-pressed Michigan troops, but before they 
were in position the rebels were driven back. 
At the same time the Ninth Connecticut and 
the Fourth Wisconsin, which had been held in 
reserve, were ordered to advance to the aid of 
the left wing, but as they were rushing upon 
the field the foe sullenly retired. 

During the fight a portion of the enemy 
broke into the camp of the Twenty-first In- 
diana and burned it. But the despoiled regi- 
ment took fearful revenge, in pouring into their 
disordered ranks a volley of balls, which strewed 
the ground with the wounded, and caused the 
survivors precipitately to retreat. The rebels 
also forced an entrance into the camp of the 
Twentieth Maine, where they encountered a 
similar fate. The Twenty-first Indiana fought 
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with such desperation of courage that it is said 
one of the rebel Generals, whose fortune it was 
to encounter them, remarked: 

‘But for those accursed Indianians we 
should have taken Baton Rouge!” 

The gun-boats Essex, Sumter, Kineo, and 
Katahdin took glorious part in this conflict. 
The two former were placed in position to pro- 
tect our left. They opened fire into the woods 
through which the foe was swarming, and with 
their screaming shells shattered the forest and 


scattered a storm of iron hail around the assail- | 
| adds : 
a position on the tower of the State House, | 


ants. Signal-Officer Davis, of the Kineo, took 








battle, enabling him to signal the gun-boats 
where to throw their shells. These death- 
dealing missiles, hurled from the 11-inch guns 
of the boats, constrained the rebels to keep at 
a respectful distance. It is said that one shell 
from the Kineo killed from forty to sixty of the 
rebels. 

When near the close of the engagement, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keith, of the Twenty-first 
Indiana, was taken from the field severely 
wounded. Colonel Cahill says in his report 
that no words of his can do him justice. He 


‘*He was every where, in every place, working his men 


where he had an excellent view of the field of | through tents, trees, and under-brush like a veteran; and 
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when seriously wounded and taken from the field he 
would not give up, but moved around among his officers 
and men, counseling and assisting in every thing, to the 
injury and irritation of his wounds. Colonel Roberts, of 
the Seventh Vermont, fell mortally wounded, and has since 
died. 

‘* Colonel Nickerson, of the Fourteenth Maine, had his 
horse shot from under him by a discharge of grape. He 
sprang from under his dying steed, and waving his sword 
called upon his men for one more charge. The men sprang 


forward with three roaring cheers, and drove back the 


advancing foe.” 


But we have no space to record the individ- 
ual acts of heroism. It was near the close of 
the battle when General Williams fell, mortally 
wounded. He had just said to the men of the 
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was borne wounded from the field, leaving the 
regiment in command of Captain Grimsley: 
‘* Boys, your field-officers are all gone. I will 
lead you!” The men responded with three 
cheers. Just at that moment the fatal bullet 
pierced the bosom of the General and he fell. 
It is not too much to say, in the words of Col- 
onel Cahill : 

“That more undaunted bravery, coolness, and skill has 
| not been displayed in any battle-field than on that of 
Baton Rouge, and that too by officers who never before 
| handled troops in a fight.” 
| As the discomfited rebels retired the gun- 
boats continued pitching shells into the woods 


, . ° n | > . : 
Twenty-first Indiana, as their gallant Colonel! every half hour during the whole night. But the 
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foe was far away on the rapid retreat. Our small 
land-force, weakened by sickness and exhaust- | 
ed by heat and fatigue, were not in a condition 


| 


to pursue. 

The Union foree engaged numbered less | 
than two thousand five hundred. The enemy 
had at least five thousand, with twelve or four- | 
teen field-pieces and some cavalry. About 
thirty of their number were captured, and they | 
left seventy wounded men upon the field.* 

t was in the plan of attack by the rebels 
that while Breckinridge with his overpowering 
force fell impetuously upon our little garrison, 
the Arkansas was to crush and sink our gun- 
boats. Our boats were all ready to receive 
her, but the Arkansas did not make her ap- 
pearance. It was therefore decided for the 
gun-boats to take a trip up the river to ascer- | 
tain what had become of her. On turning a 
bend of the stream the monster ram was seen 
close to the bank, evidently disabled. Two 
rebel gun-boats, the Webb and the Music, 
were hovering around her. Prudently they 
retired as soon as our little fleet hove in sight. 
The Essex led, followed by the Sumter, the 
Kineo, and the Katahdin. 

* Colonel T. W. Cahill’s Report. Lieutenant G. Weit- 
zel’s Report states the rebel force at 6000, ours at 2000. J 


| fired, entering just where the solid shot had struck 
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The Essex ran by her crippled antagonist, 
which could only bring one gun to bear upon 
her, and taking a position about five hundred 
yards distant, opened upon the ram with three 
guns charged with solid shot. One of these 
balls struck the of the Arkansas, and 
though it produced a deep indentation the ball 
was split in two by force of the concussion. 
The correspondent of the New York /era/d, as 
quoted in Harper's Weekly, writes : 


bow 


“Commander Porter then ordered the same gun to be 
loaded with an incendiary shell of his own invention, and 
without moving the gun to take a new aim the shell was 
Im 
mediately a jet of flatne was shooting up from the Arkan 
sas, and in a short time the entire vessel was on fire. It 
is supposed that the condensed cotton, with which the Ar 
kansas is packed, caught fire from the shell, and communi 
cating thence to the wood-work, soon wrapped the mon- 
ster in flames. After burning till all her upper-works 
were destroyed she swung off into the stream, where she 
blew up with a terrific explosion.” 


Soon after this, by the 23d of August, Baton 
Rouge was evacuated by the Union troops. 
But the exultant rebels on the river's banks 
found that the transient lull in the storm of 
war was only the prelude of a tempest which 


| swept the Mississipp+ of every incumbrance, 


and restored the majestic stream to the undis 
puted possession of the nation. 


CROCHET. 


Wutxe the sun, with parting glances, 
On my zephyr web is beaming, 
Will you listen to my dreaming ? 

Would you like to know my fancies, 
Know what hidden meaning lies 

In my spinster-like devotion 
To the polished shaft, which flies 

In and out with easy motion? 

How old Walton loved his hook 
He hath told us in his book; 

If I prize my hook as well, 
Sure I too my love may tell. 


Now the thought of Izaak’s angling 
Bringeth to my mind the saying 
That this crochet is but playing ; 

That we keep poor fishes dangling 
With a wearisome delay, 

From our line so soft and pretty. 
We are anglers too, they say, 

Cruel anglers, void of pity. 

Yet we do not hide the hook, 
Do not cast it in the brook; 
If they snatch the fatal link 
Are we guilty, do you think? 


Now I call me Clotho, spinning 
Some one’s measure of existence. 
With a hero’s wise persistence, 

Looking back to the beginning, 
Never thinking of the end; 

For ‘tis not my task to sever, 

Nor may I from fate defend, 

When the parting comes forever. 
Thus I spin the slender thread, 
Tint it with a rosy red, 

And, with lingering touch and slow, 
Gently check its rapid flow. 


3ut my dreams are shifting ever. 
I am striving now to weave me, 
From the thread which Clotho gave me, 

Such a web of pure endeavor 
As shall fold me evermore 

In a robe of light and beauty, 
When my busy life is o’er— 

When I've finished all my duty. 
But my thread is oh, so fine! 
Smallest moments form the line, 
And I weave ’mid anxious fears, 
For I dread the fatal shears. 


Here a knot is in the worsted. 
See how carefully I hide it! 
Just so carefully I tied it 

When to future skill I trusted 
For concealment of the knot. 

That's the way with woman’s sorrow, 
Hidden pain is half forgot 

In the bustle of the morrow. 

Yet my web is no less fair 
For the tangle hidden there, 
And our lives seem joyous still, 
Though they bury many an ill. 


So, while twilight shades are falling, 
Threads of fancy I am twining 
With the rosy wool combining ; 

Heedless of the voices calling 
From beyond the garden wall; 

Till, at last, the steady motion 
Knits up all my zephyr ball. 

Here’s the spring of my devotion— 
This is why I love my hook 
As the poet loves a book : 

Thus its charms my cares beguile, 
For I'm dreaming all the while. 
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HE war for the Union is over. Our sur- 

viving veterans are once more among us, 
and the country tenders them its gratitude and 
homage. We meet them in all the high- 
ways and by-ways of life, bronzed of feature, 
and a little stiff and precise, perhaps, from the 
pursuit of arms; but there is that in the glance 
of their eye and firmness of tread that speaks 
of work well done, and the people welcome 
them to their hearths and homes as the crowned 
heroes of the age. Society, without distinction 
of clique or party, unites to do them honor. 
Doting mammas and blushing maidens smile 
upon them, Law and Physic invite them to 
their high walks; Trade and Commerce throw 
open their august portals and bid them enter. 
Even politicians forget their brawls, and cord- 
ially unite, as seldom before, on some soldier 
because strongest with the people, and, there- 
fore, most ‘‘available” for candidacy. The 
scramble for ‘‘ soldier” candidates between the 
two political parties, pending the elections of 
last fall, was most amusing to the on-looker ; 
but it was also most instructive, because it 
showed the strong and decided drift of the popu- 
lar current, which none detect more quickly or 
measure more accurately than our shrewd po- 
litical managers. 

And we hold this is right and fitting—emi- 
nently so, and in all respects. For it is but a 
just Reward of Merit. It is the Nation’s si- 
lent but hearty Vote of Thanks. It is but our 
natural and inevitable hero-worship after great 
deeds done. It is only mankind’s unconscious 
testimony to the high dignity and worth of 
bravery and pluck. 

“__Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain;” 
these are the men whom mankind unite to re- 
ward and honor, and so may it ever be. 

But while we all agree to honor and reward 
our living heroes, we must not forget that there 
are solemn duties we owe also to the dead. 
Both duties belong equally to true patriotism, 
and an enlightened civilization will surely re- 
gard one as but the complement of the other. 
It may be that death is an eternal sleep, and 
the grave the end of all things, as some ‘‘ small 
philosophers” hold. But the instincts of hu- 
manity recoil from the doctrine, and with all 
right-thinking men care for the dead stands 
close to reverence for God. 

Indeed, to respect and care for the dead is 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


| equip him in advance for the Happy Hunting 
|Grounds. The European does no more, when 
| with more enlightened view he commits his 
| friend to the earth—‘‘ Dust to dust, whence it 
came’’—and erects a simple tablet, or costly 
mamsoleum, in some village grave-yard, or ur- 
| ban cemetery, to commemorate his deeds and 
| perpetuate his fame. They both follow out the 
|same ideal, the best and highest in them, the 
| truest and noblest thought of their natures: 
| but the ignorance and savagery of barbarism 
| appear in the one, in the other the touching 
| beauties and refinements of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. Human history, indeed, concurs in this 
respect, though we do not know what it is that 
should every where induce such reverence and 
sare for those who have gone from us and ap- 
parently are of no further account to us, unless 
it be that vague hope and ‘anxious longing 
for immortality” which all possess and none can 
satisfy, but which by this means we yet seek 
unconsciously to express and gratify. True, 
different nations in different ages have had 
different methods of embodying the sentiment, 
but all have sought the same reverent result. 
By some the dead were burned, and their ashes 
preserved in sacred urns. In India, and some 
other countries, this custom still prevails to 
some extent. And we have read somewhere 
of a Russian prince who, on the death of his 
wife, to whom he was very tenderly attached, 
submitted her body to some German chemists, 
who reduced it by scientific processes to so 
small a compass that he could wear it as a stone 
in an ordinary seal ring. But the usual cus- 
tom, from time immemorial, has every where 
been to commit the dead to the bosom of mo. 
ther earth. Hence we find burial-places and 
cemeteries established by law, and consecrated 
by religion, from the earliest ages. The word 
cemetery itself comes from the Greek, Kotunrn- 
pov, meaning literally a ‘‘sleeping-place.” In 
the German we have the corresponding words 
Friedhof, ‘‘Court of Peace,” and Gottesacker, 
**God’s Field.” These all came to mean in- 
differently a place set apart and kept for the 
sepulture of the dead. 

Among the Hebrews the first care on arriv- 
ing at a new place was to select burial-grounds. 
Their cities usually had cemeteries outside of 
the walls. That of Jerusalem, it will be re- 
membered, was in the Valley of Cedron. The 
Greeks, before they adopted the Phrygian cus- 





no modern sentiment. Such was the practice 
in the ruder ages and among the coarser civil- 
izations, and in even the most materialistic | 
times it keeps steady pace with all humaner de- | 
velopments. The same reverent idea prevails | 
every where among mankind, and similar re-.| 
sults appear ever to follow. The Indian of the | 
plains elevates his dead upon a rude scaffold, | 
with food and implements of the chase by his 

side, to keep his remains from desecration anc | 


| 


tom of burning their dead, had what they called 
their ‘‘sleeping-field.” At Athens the most 
common place of interment was near the road 
leading to the Peirzus, outside of the Ionian 
Gate, which on that account was also styled 
the Burial Gate. Those who had fallen in bat- 
tle, however, were buried at the public ex- 
pense, in the famous Ceramicus, the most beau- 
tiful suburb of Athens, which had been adorned 
with walks, and fountains, and columns, and 
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whose groves were filled with altars and tem- 
ples. At Rome, even after incremation be- 
came common, because of her crowded popula- 
tion, the Appian Way was lined for miles with 
costly sepulchres and finely chiseled urns. The 
same custom prevailed at Pompeii, as recent 
discoveries have satisfactorily developed. In 
Babylonia and Egypt there were immense bur- 
jal-places, proportioned to the denseness of 
their ancient populations, as is well attested by 
the grand ruins and multitudinous mummies 
still to be found there. 


of other generations, and several of its great 
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In Europe many of the ancient churches 
have crypts beneath them, filled with the dead 


cities are literally honey-combed with vaults or 
catacombs, containing the bones of their former 
inhabitants. ‘The three most finished and cele- 
brated of modern European cemeteries are those 
of Pisa, Naples, and Paris. That of Pisa, called 
Campo Santo, is inconsiderable in size, being 
only 490 feet long by 170 wide; but it is sur- 
rounded by arcades of white marble, 60 feet 
high, and is most beautifully adorned by an- 
cient Etruscan, Greek, and Roman bass-reliefs, 
and by superb paintings by the old Italian mas- 
ters. In the centre is an extensive mound of 
earth, said to have been brought from Pales- 
tine during the Crusades, and formerly used as 
a burial-ground itself. This cemetery is the 
pantheon of the Pisans, and among its most 
famous monuments is the tomb of Algarotti, 
erected by Frederick the Great in 1764. That 
of Naples lies along the main road leading from 
the city, and consists of 365 great cells, one of 
which is opened every morning to receive the 
dead of that day. That of Paris, Pére la 
Chaise, is a vast necropolis, northeast from the 
city, and contains the tombs of Abelard and 
Heloise, La Fontaine, Molitre, Beaumarchais, 
Laplace, Cuvier, Arago, Marshal Ney, David, 
sityes, Barras, etc. Situated mostly on a hill, 
it commands a fine view of the city and sur- 
rounding country, and is adorned with column, 
pyramid, obelisk, and every variety of sculpture 
suitable to such a place. The cemeteries of 
Russia are mostly distant from the cities, and 
their chief adornment consists of the native 


In our own country we have many handsome 
rural cemeteries, chief among which are Mount 
Auburn, near Boston; Greenwood, near New 
York; Laurel Hill, near Philadelphia; and Bona- 
All of these are of 
considerable extent, and abound with walks 
and shrubbery, the most of which are in good 
taste and of excellent design. They already 
contain many elegant and costly tombs, and 
year by year advance in beauty and refine- 


the loved and lost. But we have spoken of them 
thus at length especially, in order to affirm this 
thought, namely: that in but few, if any in- 
stances, that we can discover, after much re- 
search, had any age or any people, except Re- 
publican Athens, vouchsafed a cemetery to its 
fallen soldiery. Instances abound, indeed, of 
monuments and memorials to distinguished 
generals, from the Pyramids of Egypt and Pom- 
pey’s Pillar to the latest statue of Washington 
and Wellington. Rome had her Temple of 
Janus, dedicated to War, with its doors closed 
but three times in seven hundred years, and 
her Campus Martius, where, by solemn vote of 
‘*the Senate and people of Rome,” her great 
commanders were borne to their rest. France 
has her Hotel des Invalides, consecrated to her 
surviving veterans, and with the Great Napo- 
leon sleeping beneath its dome. England has 
her St. Paul’s Cathedral and her Westminster 
Abbey (the latter now past its thousandth an- 
nivefsary ), with her Wellingtons, her Nelsons, 
and her Napiers, as well as her Pitts and her 
Palmerstons, reposing in their shade. 

So, also, great battles and famous victories 
have been commemorated, from the plains of 
Marathon to the ridges of Waterloo, and from 
ancient Zama to modern Bunker Hill. But in 
all these instances, as a rule, the common sol- 
dier has been overlooked, as if too humble to 
be taken into account, or as if posterity were 
indifferent to his fate, no matter how bravely 
he fought and fell.* In truth, in former ages, 
and among other peoples, the private soldier 
seems generally to have been held as only so 
much food for powder or the sword, and a hasty 
pit or ditch to receive his remains, on the field 
where he fell, appears to have been all that he 
was entitled to.t This was, perhaps, natural 
enough with aristocratic and monarchical gov- 
ernments, such as have usually dominated in 
the past, because their logic contemplates and 
cares for only the so-called higher orders. But 
a Democratic republic like ours, based on the 
equality of the race, and affirming justice for 
all that knows or professes to know only excel- 
lence and worth wherever found, can not af- 
ford to pass by unheeded, however humble, 
those who have proven themselves by fierce and 
sturdy warfare in its behalf at once its best 
citizens and brave defenders. Then, also, it 
seems to us, there is something due to the 
voice and progress of the age. ‘Things are not 
now as they have been. A new era has dawned, 
or is beginning to dawn. The world is getting 
to believe, however slowly, in the Fatherhood 

* We except Athens again. She inscribed the names 
of all who fell at Marathon on the monument that she 
erected there, and, in general prescribed by law, that the 
obsequies of all her citizens who fell in battle should be 
performed gt the public expense, and in the most honor- 


We have touched thus upon cemeteries in | gpje manner. 
general, because we hold them to be indicative 
of the spirit and growth of the race. We com- Crimea; for though the most of their dead there were 
mend them very heartily, in so far as they go, 
because the visible expression of civilized affec- | serve or adorn their resting-places. The same is true of 
tion and well-meant, if not just, tributes to | France and Sardinia at Magenta and Solferino. 


+ We do not except England and France, even in the 


decently interred, and chiefly together, yet we are not 
aware that either nation has done any thing as yet to pre- 
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of God and the Brotherhood of Man. The day 
of narrowness and bigotry, of class and caste, 
seems passing away. There is, beyond dis- 
pute, a spirit abroad in the earth exciting to 
humane thought, rousing to generous endeavor, 
stimulating to philanthropic deeds, refining con- 
stitutions and laws, and seeking—indeed, ever 
and irresistibly—by all right methods, to broad- 
en and elevate our common humanity. 

Our Government, with all its multiplied bur- 
dens and cares, and though struggling for very 
existence, does not seem to have forgotten its 
duty in this regard in our late war, though, in 
common with other governments, it seems to 
have omitted it in all previous ones. Com- 


mon burying-grounds, indeed, appear always to | 


have been kept at the various posts and forts 
where our troops were stationed, and those who 
died thus in garrison have doubtless been well 
cared for; but those who fell in battle, whether 
in the Revolutionary struggle in the second con- 
test with Great Britain, or in the Mexicafi and 
Indian wars, seem to have been hastily interred 
on the spot where they fell, and that was the 
last the nation knew or seemed to care for 
them. At all events we may safely affirm that 


nothing approaching to the dignity of national | 


respect or national care appears ever to have 
been manifested afterward. This has struck 
us as fairly remarkable, all things considered ; 
and we did not suppose that there had been 
such a total neglect of our national duty in this 
respect until we came to inquire into the facts 
for the purposes of this paper. But our record 
in this matter, as well as in so many others, 
promises soon materially to improve. 

Early in the war, so long ago, indeed, as 
September, 1861, the Secretary of War, by a 
General Order*, directed accurate and perma- 
nent records to be“kept of deceased soldiers 
and their places of burial. To this end the 
Quarter-Master General was ordered to print 
and place in every general and post hospital 
of the army blank books and forms, very mi- 
nute and specific in their details, for the pur- 
pose of classifying and preserving such records. 
The Quarter-Master’s Department was also 
charged with the further duty of providing 
proper means for a registered head-board to be 
secured at the head of each soldier's grave. 
To guard against the loss or destruction of 
mortuary records it was further ordered that 
copies should be transmitted as soon as pos- 
sible to the Adjutant-General’s office at Wash- 
ington for file. The substance of this order 
was afterward embodied in the Revised Army 
Regulations,+ and thus became a part of the 
permanent law of the army. 

The Quarter-Master’s Department had pre- 
viously been charged with ‘‘the burial of of- 
ficers and soldiers,t as a part of its general 
duty; but its instructions were far from specific, 





* No, 75, Adjutant-General’s office, 1961. 

t Para. 49 of Appendix, p. 515. 1863. 

t Revised U. 8. Army Regulations, para. 1065, p. 159. 
1363. 


and its care about ended ordinarily with the 
smoke of the guns that were prescribed to } 
fired over their graves. These additional jy- 
structions, however, we rejoice to say, sooy 
| worked a radical reform. The surgeons jy 
charge of regiments and hospitals soon began 
to exhibit a just pride in keeping and perfect- 
ing their melancholy records, and the result is, 
the mortuary history of our armies to-day js 
about as complete as could well be desired— 
far more so, indeed, than could reasonably be 
expected, if we consider the number and yast- 
ness of our campaigns, and the heavy lists of 
mortality invariably attendant on great mili 
| tary operations. Certain we are that it is far 
in advance of that of any other nation, in any 
previous war, ancient or modern. 

The Secretary, in his Report for 1265, states 

the aggregate number of men credited on the 
several calls, and put into the service of the 
United States, in the army, navy, and marine 
corps, from April 15, 1861, to April 14, 1865, 
| when drafting and recruiting ceased, as 2,776,- 
|553. Of course it will be remembered that 
this number does not represent actual men, but 
enlistments, of which many of our men made 
two or three. It is probable that the greatest 
number of men actually in the service at any 
one time was about May 1, 1865, when they 
amounted to 1,000,516. 

In the same Report, p. 29, he gives the total 
number of colored troops enlisted into the serv- 
jice during the rebellion as 178,975. Of these, 
jhe says, ‘‘the loss during the war from all 
| causes, except muster out, was 68,178;” that 

is, about thirty-eight per cent. It would not 
| do, however, to take this heavy per-centage as 
| a fair average for mortality among all our troops, 
| because it includes desertions and discharges 
| for sickness or other disability; and, also, be- 
| cause our white troops enlisted oftener ander 
| the different calls, were mostly longer in the 
| service, and lost more by battle and deser- 
tion, and less by disease, than our colored 
troops. But if for these differences;which, on 
reflection, will appear very considerable, we al- 
low say twenty-three per cent., this will still 
leave our aggregate losses during the war, from 
both battle and disease, at fifteen per cent. of 
all enlistments, say 400,000 men, which we do 
not believe will be found very far wrong. A 
| careful examination of official reports, as far as 
| published, and repeated conversations on the 
subject with those in the army who ought to 
know, as well as good opportunities of our own 
of judging in the premises, confirm us in this 
view.* This mournful number, though large, 


| 





* Since this article was written the Provost-Marshal 
General has reported ‘*the deaths in battle, from wounds 
and from disease, in every regiment and company of every 
loyal State, from the beginning to the close of the war,” at 
280,739—officers and men. As this does not include losses 
in the regular army, nor losses of Union troops—white and 
colored—enlisted in the disloyal States, we do not think 
our estimate of 400,000 in excess, especially if yon include 
those discharged for disability, many of whom subsequent- 
| ly died from diseases contracted while in the service. 








is not so large, however, as the nation a year 
ago sorrowfully expected, nor nearly so large 
as our enemies both at home and abroad then 
gleefully proclaimed. And, large as it is, the 
Republic, calmer than a Spartan matron, not 
unwillingly made the sacrifice, rather than yield 
one jot or tittle to treason, and she would do 
it again, thank Heaven! yea, thrice over if need 
were. In the touching lines of one of our best 
war lyrics : 


“Four hundred thousand men, 
The brave, the good, the true, 
In tangled wood, in mountain glen, 
On battle-plain, in prison-pen, 
Have died for me and you; 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Have made our ransomed land their grave 
For me and you, 
Good friends, for me and you.” 


Gallant, high-souled, manly fellows, they 
loved home and friends, parent, wife, child, 
domestic ease, and fireside comfort, not less 
than the best of us; yet they cheerfully for- 
sook all, and marched Southward at the call of 
patriotism to fight and die—as God so willed— 
unmurmuringly, that the nation might live. 
There is not a Northern town or hamlet, scarce- 
ly a Northern family of spirit, that has not been 
called to mourn the loss of some favorite citi- 
zen or darling son. This generation at least 
will not forget our frequent funerals that for 
four years darkened with their woe almost half 
a continent, nor the dull roll of the platoon, 
that daily announced another Martyr for free- 
dom laid to his rest. Oh, how grand and how 
glorious our roll of honor! There are Kear- 
ney, and Whipple, and Stevens, and M‘Pher- 
son, and Bayard, and Shaw, and the countless 
heroes of the ranks unknown to fame, but who 


each did his part well, and, falling, died none | 


the less gloriously because carrying a musket 
or swinging a sabre instead of leading a division 
or commanding an army corps. If men after 
death are to be judged and honored according 
to the work they have done and the results 
they have achieved, then above all others should 
we take the memories of these men home to 
our hearts and lives, and embalm in the na- 
tion’s remembrance forever and forever. The 
remains of many, indeed, have been recovered 
by friends and brought back from the South, 
and our communities with one accord have 
united in burying them with booming cannon 


and muffled drums and half-mast flags beneath | 
Many on entering the | 
service or marching into battle made each to | 


our own loyal soil. 


the other a solemn vow, that if either fell the 
other would, if possible, send his body home for 
burial. 


Comrades in arms and friends at home have | 
no doubt done what they could in this respect, | 
but the number thus brought back and interred | 
among our Northern hills has necessarily been | 
very small compared with the many thousands | 


that fell throughout the South, and still lie 
buried there, from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, and from the Ohio to the Gulf. The 
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| name and rank of the person buried. 
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great majority we say, of necessity, still lie on 
the fields where they fell, or near the hospitals 
or prisons where they died, and their rude, 
hastily-constructed, and now neglected graves 
are fast being obliterated by the leveling forces 
of time and nature. In the edges of groves, 
in the fence corners, by the side of turnpikes 
and railroads, every where are scattered indi 
vidual graves, while at locations of former hos 


| pitals, and on scores of battle-fields, they swell 
| up into the hundreds and thousands. 


Where 
our men died in camps or on the march, their 
comrades usually found some means to mark 
their resting-places, such as a rough head- 


board, or, failing that, a whittled stick, with 


some rude inscription, indicating at least the 
In hos- 
pitals, as we have heretofore said, full and ac- 
curate records were kept of all that died, and 
the graves were numbered and named, with 
rank, company, regiment, etc., so as to render 
certain each man interred. 

So, alse, on battle-fields where we were vic- 
tors, our regiments seem to have vied with each 


| other in the attention given to the decent and 


respectful burial of their own dead; and the 
long rows of graves are almost invariably mark- 
ed by stones and head-boards, however rude. 
There is something touching, indeed, and that 
speaks well for American human nature, in 
passing over our lines of campaign, and ob- 
serving how anxious our brave fellows appear 
to have been to pay the last offices of respect 
to their fallen comrades as far as could 
done. Disinterments made in various places 
show that so well has this been done, that at 


be 


least eighty or ninety per cent. of our dead can 
Even where 
outward indications fail, it is often found that 
vials and buried with the 
dead with papers inclosed, giving all needed in- 
formation; and where these are wanting our 
army blue woolen clothing ordinarily distin- 
guishes Union from Confederate dead, because 
of their cotton gray; and names, etc., can gen- 
erally be gleaned from marks on clothing, belts, 
or cartridge-boxes, or from letters, diaries, 
memorandum books, Testaments, etc., some- 
thing of which sort is usually found on the body 
of every soldier. 

But on battle-fields which we lost, of course, 
as a general thing, the enemy cared little for 
our dead, except to get them out of the way 
and under ground with the least labor and as 
soon as possible. Asa raile, when we triumph- 
ed, we religiously buried the Confederate dead, 
and in many instances, where time sufliced, we 


readily be identified, if not more. 


bottles have been 


| marked their graves as carefully as our own. 


On the battle-field at Corinth, near the foot of 
Fort Robinett, our men magnanimously in- 
terred a Confederate officer who fell fighting 
gallantly at the head of his command, and ou 
of admiration for his conduct erected a rud 
head-board over his grave with the generou 
inscription, ‘*Col. Wm. Rogers, 2d Texas In- 
fantry, said to be the Bravest of the Brave.’ 
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Here was true chivalry worthy of the Black | 
Prince or Richard Cceur de Lion, and the best | 
days of Agincourt and Cressy.* But the Con- 
federates undoubtedly were less particular in 
this respect than we. 

Those of our men who died in Confederate 
prisons seem as a rule to have fared much bet- 
ter. Though tortured and tormented with cold 
and hunger, disease and vermin, while living, 
when dead they were turned over by their keep- 
ers to burial-parties of their own comrades, who 
gave them the most decent and respectful in- 
térment they could, and kept accurate records 
of the same in all instances where allowed to. 
Even at Andersonville the last privilege to the 
dead was permitted; for which let history award 
such credit as is due. 

These remarks now conduct us naturally to 
the question, What shall be done with these 
fallen heroes, the nation’s martyrs, the repub- 
lic’s slain? Shall we. permit their honored | 
graves, holding the best ashes of the land and 
proudest of the century, to be left liable to 
desecration by hostile hands, or to be oblitey- 
ated quickly by time and nature, as among oth- 
er nations and in other ages? Or rather shall 
we not at once gather their remains tenderly 
together into great national cemeteries, few in 
number but centrally located; beautify and 
adorn these in a moderate but just way, and 
solemnly commit them to posterity as a part 
of the precious price our generation paid for 
the Union, to be the republic’s legacy and the 
nation’s inheritance for evermore? We are 
glad to find that Congress has already antici- 
pated this question, at least in part, and for 
what it has done we say, most heartily, hail and 
thanks. By act approved July 17, 1862, sec- 
tion 18, it was enacted, “That the President 
of the United States shall have power, when- 
ever in his opinion it shall be expedient, to 
purchase cemetery grounds, and cause them 
to be securely inclosed, to be used as a na- | 
tional cemetery for the soldiers who shall die 
in the service of the country.”+ We are not 
aware what action has been had under this 
law as yet, if any, though surely there has been 
none worthy of the subject, and a lawyer-like 
mind might construe it, we suppose, as author- 
izing the establishment of only one cemetery. 
If this be so, we submit all loyal and patriotic 
hearts will agree (and none others have a right 
to speak in this matter) that Congress should | 
at once give us additional legislation, and call 
on the President, respectfully but earnestly, “to 
go forward” with this great and humane nation- 
al undertaking, before the lapse of time and the 
obliteration of the graves render it too late. 








* Says Napoleon, in his Life of Cesar, vol. i., p. 162, in 
speaking of the proudest period of Roman history—‘* It | 
was an age when all noble sentiments were raised to such | 
a point as even to do justice toan enemy. The consul, L. 
Cornelius, gave magnificent funeral rites to Hanno, a Car- | 
thaginian general, who had died valiantly in fighting 
against him." Across two thousand years we strike | 
hands with Rome! 

t General Orders, Volunteer force, 1861, '62,'63, p. 82. | 


ne 
The Country er the Army — already 
shown their deep and abiding interest in the 
premises by what has been done voluntarily 
Gettysburg and elsewhere. In the absence oj 
any national action, immediately after the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, Governor Curtin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, “took the responsibility” of purchasing 
some seventeen acres of ground, embracing the 
centre of our line of battle there, and proceed- 
ed to disinter and re-bury there the bodies of 
all our soldiers who fell in that memorahk 
struggle. They were found to belong to eight- 
een States, including Pennsylvania, and th: 
Governors of those States were invited to par- 
ticipate in the purchase and assist in the fur- 
ther work of reinterring the slain and beauti- 
fying the grounds. Of course they all readily 
assented, and those eighteen States are now 
joint stock-holders of the cemetery there, in 
the ratio of their representation in Congress, 
We give herewith a plan of the cemetery 
there, which, as we have said, embraces about 
seventeen acres. It is inclosed on three sides 
by a substantial stone-wall, surmounted with 
heavy dressed capping-stone, and on the fourth 
side by an iron fence, that divides it from the 
old local or town cemetery at Gettysburg. The 
grounds have been simply graded and tolerably 
planted with shrubbery and trees, and roads 
and walks have been introduced, so as to com- 
bine utility, as far as possible, with pleasing 
landscape effects, at the same time having ref- 
erence to economy both in the present and the 
future. As will be seen by the plan, the in- 
terments are arranged in a semicircular form, 
the ground appropriated to each State being, 
as it were, a part of a common centre. The 
position of each lot, and indeed of each inter- 
ment, is by this means relatively of equal im- 
portance, the only difference being that of 
extent, which, of course, had to be determined 
by the number of interments belonging to each 
State. The coffins are deposited side by side 
in parallel trenches, a space of twelve feet be- 
ing allowed to each parallel, of which about 
five feet are reserved for a walk between each 
row of interments. At the heads of the graves 
are granite head-stones, all precisely alike, 
bearing the name, company, and regiment of 
the man interred, each rising nine inches above 
the ground, and showing a face or width of ten 
inches on its upper surface. A main roadway, 
or drive, courses round the grounds, and in the 


| centre of the semicircle it is proposed to erect 


a simple, unostentatious monument, some sixty 


| feet high, twenty-five feet square at the base, 
rom crowned with a colossal statue represent- 


|ing the Genius of Liberty. Into this cemetery 
have been collected all of the Union dead that 
fell at Gettysburg that have not been claimed 
by friends and removed elsewhere for burial, 


j and the total number of interments now foot 


3512. 

All this, it will be observed, has been done 
by the States themselves represented there, the 
only contribution made by the National Gov- 
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ernment being a supply of rough deal coffins, 
through the Quarter-Master’s Department, by 
direction of the Secretary of War, on applica- 
tion, when the reinterments began. All honor 
to these States, we say; and their surviving 
soldiers, we are sur@ with bent heads and grate- 
ful hearts, will respond, Amen. ‘This ceme- 
tery, however, we must say, is in no true sense 
a ‘* National Cemetery,” because established 
and now supported by certain of the States 
themselves. It is unfortunate, we think, that 
the distinction of States should have been kept 
up there so carefully. Gettysburg was fought 
by the nation, for the nation, to save the na- 
tion. It should have been the work of the 
nation to consecrate its precious soil to free- 
dom and the fallen now and forever. 

We believe some preliminary action has also 
been had with reference to the establishment 
of a cemetery at Antietam, but we are not suf- 
ficiently advised of the facts to speak of them 
at length. The facts, however, appear to be, 
briefly, about as follows: Some time in 1865, 
we think during the spring, Maryland made an 
appropriation to purchase and inclose certain 
grounds, embracing a part of the battle-field 
at Antietam, to be held hereafter as a national 
cemetery, and we believe she has since invited 
the other States that lost troops at Antietam 
to join with her in removing the dead of An- 
tietam thither, and in grading and somewhat 
ornamenting the grounds. This, it will be 
seen, if carried on to completion, will give us 
only a duplicate of Gettysburg, and we object 
to it because it involves only State action, not | 
National, as the subject deserves. 

Just here we would say a word about the 
dead of the Sixth Massachusetts that fell in 
the streets of Baltimore on the famous 19th 
of April, 1861. They were all, we believe, of 
humble, if not obscure origin; but Massachu- 
setts, true to her high professions and great 
traditions, promptly secured their remains and 
bore them home to Lowell for interment, where 
they were awarded a public funeral and given 
an appropriate monument at the expense of 
the Commonwealth. Nor did Maryland fail 
in her duty toward them, after the first wave 
of treason was past. As soon as a loyal Leg- 
islature was convened she communicated to} 
Massachusetts her desire to redress the wrongs | 
of the 19th of April as far as possible, and as 
evidence of her sincerity proffered annuities in | 
perpetual support of the families and widowed 
mothers of those who, in her hour of madness, 
had been so traitorously slain. 

So much for what the Country has done. | 
The Army, it will be found, has not waited in | 
the matter, but, on the contrary, has proceed- | 
ed to prompt action of its own wherever time 
and opportunity have offered. In the East 
our troops in the Department of Washington, | 
in the summer of 1865, when having but little 
to do, collected together many of our dead | 
from the battle-field of Bull Run, and erected | 
over them a plain but substantial monument, | 
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to mark the spot, at least, until something bet. 
ter could be done. Another monument, erect- 
ed at the same period, marks the scene of the 
battle of Groveton, or Manassas, fought near 
the same place, August 29 and 30,1862. T) 
materials were derived from the vicinity, an 
consisted only of common stone, arranged Suit- 
ably for the purpose. 

We are not aware of any further action by 
the army in the East; but in the West ow 
troops have begun, and pretty well finished, tw: 
great cemeteries that are worthy of the sub- 
ject. The first one we refer to is that near Mur 
freesborough, Tennessee, on the battle-ground 
of Stone River. It is about four miles west of 
Murfreesborough, with the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad on one side of it, and the Nash- 
ville Pike on the other. It is of a rectangular 
form, and comprises about sixteen acres in all. 
The grounds were selected by General Thomas, 


) and the work has been carried forward chiefly 


by his direction, though the troops have ordi- 
narily vied with each other in the work to be 
done. Sufficient walks and roads have been 
laid out and graveled, trees and shrubbery have 
been introduced, and a plain but substantial 
stone-wall, some four feet and a half high by 
two feet thick,-is well under way to inclose the 
whole. The graves are arranged in lines, par- 
allel to the railroad, without regard to States, 


though those of the same regiment are kept 


together as much as possible. The plot in the 
centre is reserved for a suitable monument, to 
be hereafter determined on. A space nine 
feet by four feet is allotted to each grave, which 
will afford room, it is estimated, for some eight 
thousand interments, should so many become 
necessary. About one thousand five hundred 
bodies have already been disinterred from 


| where they were scattered over the battle- 


field, and reinterred here, which is supposed 
to comprise all who fell there that have not 
been taken North. 

It is proposed to make this cemetery the 
general burying-ground of our dead in all that 
section, and with this view bodies are being 
removed to it from hospital-grounds at Mur- 
freesborough, Tullahoma, Decherd, Cowan, 
and other points along the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga Railroad. These, it is supposed from 
records obtained, will swell the aggregate up 
to some seven or eight thousand graves, the 
capacity of present grounds. As the bodies 
are removed to the cemetery the graves are 
all numbered and recorded on a plan kept for 
that purpose; and neat head-boards of hard 
wood, with inscription containing name, rank, 
company, and regiment, are placed at each 
grave. It may not be amiss to add that the 
work is now being carried on chiefly by color- 
ed troops, though few of that class have fallen 
or died in that vicinity. Steps have already 
been taken to secure the monument referred 
to, but we deem them in the wrong direction, 
and trust they will all fail. 

The estimated cost of the proposed monu- 
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ment is some twelve thousand dollars; of this | them soon after the battle of Stone River, and 
amount it is said that the four regular regi-| before the idea of a general cemetery there 
ments present at Stone River have already | seems to have occurred. As it is already so 
pledged themselves for five thousand dollars, | complete of itself, indeed a model in its way, 
and for the balance it is proposed to appeal to| we think it should be retained as it is. It 
the States that had troops engaged there. In| consists of a small lot of ground, one hundred 
the name of the Union, for which their com- | feet long by forty feet wide, inclosed by a sub- 
rades fought and fell at Stone River, we pro- | stantial wall of hewn stone, four feet high by 
test against these regulars paying one cent for | two thick. Within are the graves of twenty- 
this purpose, and against the States contribu- | nine privates of the brigade, who fell at Stone 
ting a dollar. They have both given their} River. Neat head-stones of cut limestone, 
bravest and best blood there for the Union, in | bearing the name, rank, company, and regi- 
the face of all mankind. Now let the Union, | ment of these, are placed at the head of each 
saved by them, do its part, by simply but fitly |grave. In the centre is a simple but tasteful 
commemorating their deeds, or stand disgraced | monument of hewn limestone, consisting of a 
to the end of history. | pedestal ten feet square at base, and a quad- 

In this connection we must not omit to men- | rangular pyramidal shaft, with a height in all 
tion a small but neat cemetery some two miles | of eleven feet. The sides of this monument 
west of Murfreesborough, founded by the sol- | bear the following chaste and most appropriate 
diers of Hazen’s Brigade. This was done by | inscriptions: 
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South Face. 
Hazen's BriGape To THe Memory OF 17s SOLDIERS WHO 
FELL AT Stone River, Deo. 31, 1862. Tuer Faces 
TOWARD HEAVEN, THEIR FEET TO THE FOE. 


West Face. 

THE BLOOD OF ONE-THIRD OF ITS SOLDIERS, TWICE SPILL- 
ED IN TENNESSEE, ORIMSONS THE BATTLE-FLAG OF THE 
BRIGADE, AND INSPIRES TO GREATER DEEDS. 

(Here follow names of officers of the brigade.) 
KILLED AT Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862. 


North Face. 
Erectep 1863 UPON THE GROUND WHERE THEY FELL, BY 
THEIR COMRADES. 
(Here follow names of regiments composing the brigade, 
and of commanding officers.) 


East Face. 

Tue VETERANS OF SHILOH HAVE LEFT THEIR DEATHLESS 
HERLTAGE OF FAME ON THE FIELD OF STONE RIVER. 
(Here follow names of officers.) 

KILuep at Sitton, Aprit 7, 1862. 


This work was all done by our common sol- 


diers while the Army of the Cumberland was | 


encamped in that vicinity, the materials being 
obtained from the country there. We think 
it reflects marked credit on all engaged in it, 
both officers and men. 

The second one we refer to as established 
by the army, and the main one in the West, 
however, is near Chattanooga, Tennessee. It 
is located about a mile and a half southeast of 
Chattanooga, and perhaps a mile or so beyond 
the present line of fortifications there. 


sists of about seventy-five acres of undulating | 
land, rising by successive slopes to a very con- | 


siderable hill near the centre. The whole of 
# is inclosed by a rough but substantial wall 
of limestone, laid up dry, about four feet high 


SCALE OF 200 FEET ~ 1 INCOM. 


It con- | 


a 


by two and a half thick, which it is proposed 
to crown eventually with a plain capstone, laig 
in mortar, so as to give stability to the whole. 
The materials for this were of course obtained 
upon the spot. 

The plan adopted contemplated a centra] 
area, with sections of different sizes grouper 
around this. These sections are no two alike. 
but depend for their form and size on the ya- 
rying features of the ground. Twelve of thes 
have already been laid out and partly filled wy 
—ten for white and two for colored troops— 
and the grounds are large enough for quite as 
many more. In these sections the dead ar 
interred in concentric layers or circles, wit 
officers in the middle, and non-commissioned 
officers and privates spreading out to the cir- 
cumference. The centre of each is still ya- 
cant, and it is proposed to establish there such 
minor monuments as may hereafter be determ- 
{ined on. ‘These sections are now designated 
| by letters of the alphabet, though it has been 
| thought to name them after some of our great 
| battle-fields or distinguished officers who have 

fallen in battle in this war. 

In the central area or section, the most ele- 
vated part of the grounds, and overlooking the 
| whole, it is proposed to erect a chief monu- 
|ment, or a temple, embodying the national 
| ideas as affirmed and vindicated by the war. 
Broad roads and paths, well graded and mostly 
macadamized, have been laid out, with much 
skill and taste, though the plan embraces many 
others not yet commenced. Shrubbery and ev- 
ergreens have also been introduced from Look- 
| out Mountain and Mission Ridge, and though 
considerable died last summer, 
yet enough remain to promise 
well for the future. <A large 
amount of blasting and grading 
has been necessary to bring the 
hill into proper shape, but this 
is now mostly over. 

The interments in this ceme- 
tery footed up over seven thou- 
sand in November, 1865, and 
fatigue parties were making ad- 
ditional ones daily, by transfer 
from battle-fields and hospitals 
adjacent to Chattanooga. They 
were mostly through, however, 
and had collected here the great 
majority of those who fell in bat- 
tle from Bridgeport to Loudon, 
embracing the dead of Chicka- 
mauga, Lookout Mountain, Mis- 
sion Ridge, and all who expired 
in hospital at Chattanooga and 
about there. The interments 
are made without regard to 
States, as we think justly, though 
members of same regiments are 
kept together as far as practica- 
ble, on a good suggestion of a 
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PLAN OF NATIONAL CEMETERY AT OHATTANOOGA, 


distinguished Major-General, as 
we learn, that ‘‘ there had been 











quite enough of State Rights; that these sol- 
diers had died fighting for the Union, against 
rebellious States, and now we had better mix 
them up and nationalize them a little.” He 
thought our poor fellows would like that vest, 
if they could have a voice in the matter, and 
we heartily concur in the opinion. The graves 
are all carefully named and numbered, and steps 
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well as at many other points South; but we 
are without sufficient data at this writing to 
speak intelligently of any more. The ceme- 
tery at the Soldiers’ Home near Washington 
and that at Arlington are the best of this class: 
but neither of them approach to the dignity of 
a national cemetery in either design or execu- 
tion. We think all who have visited them will 





have been taken to prepare and keep a full mili- 
tary history of each soldier interred. Copies 
of this are to be sent to the Adjutant-Generals 
of the States from which the soldiers enlisted, 


so that corrections may be made if errors have | 


occurred. Head-boards have been erected to a 
part of the graves; but it is designed to re- 
move these, and to put up plain stones of Ten- 
nessee marble instead at the heads of all the 
graves, the materials for which are readily ob- 
tained but five or six miles away. 

This cemetery was established in 1863, in 
pursuance of General Orders No. 296, Head- 
quarters Department of the Cumberland, for 
the purpose of providing a place of interment 
for the dead at and about Chattanooga; and 
all the work so far done has been perforfned by 
our troops when encamped or stationed there. 
No State has contributed a dollar toward it so 
far, and we trust none will be asked to. It 
stands out a truly Union and national work as 
far as completed, simple but grand in its con- 
ception and execution; and General Thomas 
well deserves high praise and the united thanks 
of the army and the country for what has there 
been done so promptly and appropriately for 
our slain and dead soldiery. 

In addition to these national cemeteries 
proper there are other quasi ones, but none, 
we believe, that merit any extended notice. 
We refer to those that have sprung up at 
Washington and elsewhere by the accumula- 
tion of interments chiefly from hospitals, and 


which have since been inclosed and partially | 


cared for. In all of these cases, we believe, 
accurate mortuary records have been kept; 
but the grounds were originally selected more 
for convenienc? or from chance than aught 
else, and, as a rule, it was not until they had 
grown into vast grave-yards that they began to 
be inclosed and to take the name of cemeteries. 


All such: are inclosed only by a common deal | 


fence, and no proper regard has been had to 
method or to permanence as at Gettysburg, 
Murfreesborough, and Chattanooga. As ex- 


amples of these we refer to the soldier ceme- | 


teries about Washington, including Arlington 
and Alexandria, that foot up in the aggregate 
over twenty-five thousand interments; to those 
at Nashville, that foot up over seventeen thou- 
sand; to those at and near Vicksburg, about 
ten thousand; to those at New Orleans, about 
the same; to those at Louisville, over nine 
thousand; to those at Memphis, about eight 
thousand; to those at St. Louis, about seven 
thousand ; and those at New York, about four 
thousand. There must also be heavy inter- 
ments at Cincinnati and elsewhere North, as 


concur in this opinion, at least substantially. 

Much similar in character to the ones aboye- 
mentioned are those that have been established 
in the Wilderness and elsewhere by direction 
of the War Department. In the Wilderness 
are two, both inclosed by paling fence; one 
containing one hundred and eight graves, and 
the other five hundred and thirty-four. At 
Spottsylvania there are some seven hundred 
graves more. These are the dead of the Army 
of the Potomac, resulting from Grant’s obsti- 
nate, determined fighting there in 1864; though 
some of those slain at Chancellorsville, under 
| Hooker, in 1863, may also be included. In 
all of these stances the graves have been 
marked by simple white tablets of wood, con 
taining the names and regiments of the men 
as far as ascertainable. Working parties were 
sent out from Washington by the Quarter-Mas- 
ter’s Department for this purpose, and the usual 
practice seems to have been to select grounds 
where the dead lay thickest, and to collect in 
that locality, after inclosing it, all the dead 
found in the vicinity. The dead at Ball's 
Bluff, we believe, have been removed to Wash 
ington, or at least similarly cared for ; but those 
at Fredericksburg, Williamsburg, Gaines’s Mill, 
Cold Harbor, Seven Pines, the Seven Days’ 
| Fight, Petersburg, Five Forks, etc., still lie 
substantially where they fell, with such poor 
burial as our troops could then give them. So, 
|also, those in the West, at Perryville, Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, Chickasaw Bluffs, Pea Ridge, 
Red River, Port Hudson, Resaca, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, and other points; though 
in some of these cases the graves may have 
| been roughly inclosed as at Memphis and else- 
where. 

In this connection we must not forget the 
cemeteries at Salisbury and Andersonville. 
We are without positive data as to the one at 
Salisbury; but the cemetery at Andersonville 
consists of fifty acres, and contains twelve 
|thousand nine hundred and twelve graves. 
On the collapse of the rebellion Captain James 
M. Moore of the Quarter-Master’s Department 
was sent there with a force of men to inclose 
the grounds and erect head-boards. He found 
our own men had taken great pains in burying 
| their dead, numbering the graves, and keeping 

a careful record of the names and numbers, as 
well as erecting rude head-boards as far as 
possible, so that he was able to identify twelve 
thousand four hundred and sixty-one out of 
those buried there. This, however, left four 
hundred and fifty-one poor fellows to be re- 
corded forever as ‘‘ Unknown,” their names 
and very resting-places, as it were, blotted out 





























































of existence. We have been fortunate to ob- 


tain photographic views of that hell on earth | 


when in full blast, that we think at a glance 
readily account for its terrible mortality. By 
way of specimen we give the ‘‘ View from the 
Main Gate.” We received this from an officer 
who escaped from Andersonville when a pris- 
oner there in 1864, and he vouches for the 
liberal accuracy and fidelity to everyday ex- 
perience in that living hell when he was im- 
prisoned there. He says all the horrible ac- 
counts of cold and hunger, of dirt and filth, 
vermin and disease, outrage and cruelty at 
Andersonville, during the reign of Winder and 
Wirz there, are true, but only half the truth, 
because human language is ineapable of ex- 
pressing the whole, or the human mind of com- 
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prehending it—so fearful and hideous was th« 
reality. 

On a previous page we have spoken of the 
action of the War Department, early in the 
war, requiring a record to be kept of all who 
died. We have also spoken of the law, passed 
in 1862, authorizing the purchase of grounds 
for cemetery purposes. In addition to this we 


| are glad to say there are indications that the 


Government is about moving further in the 
matter—though as yet apparently somewhat 
casting about as if uncertain of its policy. 
The Quarter-Master-General, by two General 
Orders (Nos. 40 and 65), late in 1865, called 
upon all officers of his Department for Special 
Reports of the location and condition of soldier 
grave-yards known to them, with recommenda- 
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tions as to the means necessary to preserve from 
desecration the remains of those interred there, 
having reference especitlly to the following 
points, to wit: (1.) location; (2.) condition, 
whether inclosed or not, whether with head- 
boards or other means of identification; (3.) | 
place and condition of mortuary records and | 
names of officers who have had charge of same ; 
(4.) recommendations as to disposition to be 
made of the grave-yards, whether to be con- 
tinued or removed to some permanent ceme- 
tery near the place. General Thomas’s chief 
quarter-master, General Donaldson, acting, we 
suppose, on these orders of General Meigs, 
has issued a circular, calling on all who have 
served in the army at any time during the war, 
in the Military Division of the Tennessee, for 
information as to the places of burial or scat- 
tered graves of our soldiers in that region, and 
he goes a step farther than the Quarter-Master- 
General by intimating that the information is 
desired ‘‘ with a view to the establishment of na- 
tional cemeteries, and the removal to these of 
the dead, on the plan of those already in pro- 
cess of completion at Chattanooga and Stone 
River.” We have found this circular in the 
papers, but judge it to be authentic, and sin- 
cerely hope General Thomas and his Quarter- 
Master are only a step in advance of what is 
meant by the Government at Washington.* 

We go for closing up the war now, and ending 
it fitly and nobly. And with this view we sub- 
mit that the nation, with a united voice, should 
call for these scattered dead of the Union army, 
whether white or black, to be disinterred frem 
the places where they lie, and brought speedily 
together into great national cemeteries, where 
they may repose in peace and dignity beneath 
the xgis of the Republic while time endures. 
The cost need not be large; and should it be 
millions, no Congress that we are likely to have 
for some years to come would refuse it, if proper- 
lycalledon. Gettysburg, Murfreesborough, and 
Chattanooga are models in their way, because 
of their grandeur yet simplicity, or at least will 
be, when the nation has done its share of the 
work, by erecting plain but tasteful monuments 
there, as we have elsewhere indicated. So the 
cost of maintaining them will be small, as the 
troops might be charged with this duty in time 
of peace, and in time of war they could readily 
be provided for. 

To get at this practically we would suggest 
that Gettysburg be retained where it is in the 





* Since preparing the above, the Quarter-Master-Gen- 
eral has announced that it is the intention of his Depart- 
ment, sooner or later, to inclose the cemeteries (i. e., the 
rude grave-yards or burial-places) of all Union soldiers, 
and of all prisoners of war, with plain but substantial | 

| 
| 





fences, and to mark the graves with a suitable head-board, 
bearing name, company, regiment, and State of each man, 


so far as can be ascertained, He says, it is also “ his wish 
to publish a record of the names and places of interment 
of all soldiers who have perished in the service of the 
United States during the war.” This is certainly very 
creditable to the Quarter-Master's Department, and the | 
country will thank General Meigs for his just and humane | 
views, so far as they go. { 
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bosom of Pennsylvania, and that all the dead 
in Pennsylvania be concentrated there; that 
Antietam be pushed forward to completion in 
the heart of Maryland, and all the dead in 
Maryland concentrated there ; that a great na- 
tional cemetery be established at Washington, 
to include all the dead there and in that vicin- 
ity; those at Bull Run, Groveton, and Chantilly, 
those in the Valley of the Shenandoah, those 
at Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, and 
all who fell under Grant, from the Wilderness 
to Cold Harbor—this to be the largest and 
grandest of all, as befits its location; that an- 
other be located at or near Richmond, to in- 
clude all the dead who fell on the Peninsula 
under McClellan, and all of Grant’s dead from 
Cold Harbor to Lee’s surrender, together with 
all other dead in Virginia, not sent to Wash- 
ington; another, at or near Wheeling in West 
Virginia, to include all the dead of that region ; 
another at or near Bentonville, or Fort Fisher, 
to include all who fell in North Carolina; an- 
other at Charleston, to include all who fell in 
South Carolina, both white and colored; an- 
other at Atlanta, to include all who fell in 
Georgia; another at Mobile, to include all who 
fellin Alabama ; another at New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, Vicksburg, Arkansas Post, or Fort de 
Russy, St. Louis, and Perryville, to include all 
who fell in Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Kentucky respectively. 
Tennessee has been so great a battle-ground, 
and is so large a State, that she seems to re- 
quire four. The two at Murfreesborough and 
Chattanooga, of course, ought not to be dis- 
turbed, and we trust never will be; the seven- 
teen thousand dead at Nashville should have a 
cemetery of their own, to include the dead of 
Franklin, Fort Donelson, and other points ad- 
jacent, and Shiloh should be marked by a 
cemetery, to take in the dead at Fort Henry, 
Memphis, and all West Tennessee, except Fort 
Pillow, where we had almost forgotten to say 
the Secretary of War has already ordered a 
small cemetery in perpetual memory of the 
savage massacre there. Of course the dead 
from each place should be kept together in 
these cemeteries, as far as practicable, at least 
those from different battle-fields, for obvious 
reasons. This would give a national cemetery 
to every State affected by the war, on the field 
of our greatest victory or at place of most im- 
portance, to stand as a monument forever to 
the South, and to us all, of the crime and folly 
of Secession. We would establish and keep 
these, not from Northern glorification, nor asa 
taunt to ‘‘our wayward sisters” of the South ; 
but as a just return, due our heroic dead, from 
the enlightened civilization of the age, and as 
a standing exhibition to the world of the might 
and majesty of the Union, the dignity and power 
of a free republic, the sentiment and culture 
of a self-governing people. 

We esteem this the Nation’s solemn duty, 
and would urge it from every consideration of 
patriotism and humanity. We owe it to pa- 
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triotism. We owe it to humanity. We owe 
it to the intelligent progress we boast, and to 
the perfect freedom God has permitted us to 
save andenjoy. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mort is a good sentiment for soldiers to fight 
and die by. Let the American Government 
show, first of all modern nations, that it knows 
how to reciprocate that sentiment by tenderly 
collecting, and nobly caring for, the remains of 
those who in our greatest war have fought and 
died to rescue and perpetuate the liberties of 
us all. Let us emulate the lofty example of 
that other republic, Athens, in the best days 
of her supremacy, and thus rebuke forever the 
current calumny and slander about ‘‘the in- 
gratitude of republics.” We are sure the army 
would rejoice, through all its grades, to see this 
done, from the humblest private to the Lieu- 
tenant-General, and the people would approve, 
large-hearted, great-thoughted, as they always 
are, where the national name and fame are in- 
volved. 

We acknowledge to have written this article 
con amore, and to have lingered upon it perhaps 
more than we should have done. Our excuse 
is, that we served with our armies, both in the 
East and in the West, throughout the war; are 
conversant with many of the fields and most of 
the facts we have mentioned; and we frankly 
confess to the instincts and feelings born of the 
march and fight, the bivouac and camp-fire. 
We do not know how we can better or more 
appropriately end it than by Mr. Lincoln’s brief 
dedicatory address at Gettysburg in 1863, which, 
in the light of subsequent events, sounds more 
like inspiration or prophecy in this connection 
than the utterance of mere human lips: 

‘*Fourscore and seven years ago our fa- 
thers brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle-field of that war. We 
are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final 
resting-place of those who here gave their lives 
that the nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

** But in a larger sense we can not dedicate, 
we can not consecrate, we can not hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it, far above 
our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here; but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work that they 
have thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that, from these honored 
dead, we take increased devotion to the cause 
for which they here gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve, that 
the dead shall not have died in vain—that the 








| freedom, and that the Government of the peo- 
| ple, by the people, and for the people, sh 
| not perish from the e&rth.” 
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MISS INGERSOLL’S PRIDE. 
I. 
\ J HEN John Ingersoll died, it was found 
that out of a great fortune and a great 
business there wasn’t enough left to support his 
family. The great fortune had been entirely 
swallowed up in his mercantile enterprises, and 
though these were so large that the income must 
have been in proportion, still, there never seemed 
to have been a time when any thing was laid by, 
It was all “spend as you go” with John Inger- 
soll: and certainly this spending had been con- 
ducted in a very royal manner. There was ney- 
er any stint of pleasure in his house or in his 
family. He never spoke a word of limitation 
to his wife or his daughters. Money seemed 
always easy with him, and it flowed like water; 
and he, the dispenser of it, was always, in extern- 
als at least, a genial, jovial gentleman. When 
he came to die, and it was discovered that the 
great business had used up the great fortune, 
and there was nothing behind, nothing to show 
for it now the great manager was gone—whiat 
conjecture and perplexity there was as to how 
those three girls and Mrs. Ingersoll were going 
to live! ‘* What will they do?” was the ques- 
tion that rung through Avenue-dom late and 
early in the first excitement of the knowledge 
that had come to them. 

‘* Kate can teach music!” said one. ‘She 
plays well, you know.” 

*‘ Julia can turn governess, for she was the 
best scholar at Madame’s the whole time!” said 
another. 

And still another: ‘‘Em can paint pictures 
—she has a taste that way !” 

So they were severally disposed of, over and 
again. But not one of these things did they 
do. People never do what is expected of them. 
A gay little lady who was one of the Inger- 
soll’s ‘‘dear five hundred” was the first to tell 
the story of their whereabouts in Avenue-dom. 
She came flying in to Mrs. Creesus’s boudoir with 
the exciting question, properly emphasized : 
‘What do you think has become of the In- 
gersolls, Mrs. Croesus ?” 

‘¢ They’ve opened a girl’s school! I told Mr. 
Croesus it would be the very thing!” returned 
Mrs. Croesus, triumphantly. 

‘*Not they. Wait, you'll never guess. Mrs. 
Ingersoll has gone to Philadelphia to spend the 
winter with a sister of hers; Kate and Julia are 
with the Delanos—cousins, I believe, of theirs ; 
and Em, after staying a week at Mrs. Vander- 
vere’s, has disappeared somewhere into the coun- 
try, and the joke of it is, Kate and Ju won’t tell 
where.” 

More in this strain the young lady rattled off, 
and then took herself and her gossip, perhaps, 
into another boudoir. And all the time those 
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first lesson of bitterness, and spocabsting with 
new and keen pain upon this very kind of gossip. 

“Oh, but I wish Em had staid at Mrs. Van- 
dervere 31” sighed Julia. 

It was the end of all her sighing—the burden 
of all her complaint. If Em had only staid at 
Mrs. Vandervere’s. And why didn’t Em stay 
at Mrs. Vandervere’s? For ‘this reason: she 
was too proud. Em was the eldest: Miss In- 
gersoll. Too proud, she called it, and the other 
girls thought it was a lack of this quality. In 
the first breaking- “up Miss Ingersoll had accept- 
ed Mrs. Vandervere’s invitation to spend a yea 
with her, because there seemed nothing else to | 


be done just then, and if there had been, her | 


mind was too confused to make any plans. A 
year, and she only staid a month. But that 


month was longer than any year Emily Inger- | 


sollhad ever known. She had been there barely 
a week when she surprised her sisters one morn- 
ing with the information that she ‘‘ shouldn’t 
stay at Mrs. Vandervere’s any more.” 

‘*Not stay? what is the matter, and where 
are you going, Em?” asked all, in a breath of 
amazement. Z 

‘¢One thing at a time ;” answered Miss Inger- 
soll, with a cool, impenetrable face. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
stay because I am convinced that I was never 
made to eat the bread of dependence.” 

‘* Why, you don’t mean that Mrs. Vandervere 
makes you feel that it is the bread of depend- 
ence—that she doesn’t treat you well, and—” 

“‘ Makes me feel? Well, I don’t know as 
any body does that. I think it is the circum- 
stances. Mrs. Vandervere is kind, she treats 
me well: oh yes. But I don’t like it. Iam 
invited for a year; at the end of that time if I 
don’t get married—which is Mrs. Vandervere’s 
plan for me;” and here a gleam of some fiery 
spirit shone in the speaker’s eyes: “why, I must 
depend upon another invitation elsewhere. My 
day of grace will be up with Mrs. Vandervere 
—and quite rightly; don’t think I am com- 
plaining. There is no reason why Mrs. Van- 
dervere should ask me for any longer: she is 
very kind to ask me for the time she has. I 
am simply mentioning the fact of limitation. 
I don’t relish the prospect of living round—go- 
ing from ‘pillar to post,’ as Mary Nelson used 
to; and as the marriage prospect, notwithstand- 
ing Mrs. Vandervere’s hopes, is more than un- 
certain, I think I had better be looking about 
me; bestirring my wits, to employ them in an 
independent manner ; which is, after all, what I 
always meant to do.” 

**Em, Mrs. Van don’t plan openly to you of 
marrying you off?” 

Em laugifed. ‘Oh, she don’t say, ‘Emily, 
the only thing for you to do is to get married, 
and you’ve got a year to do it in.’ She don’t 
say, ‘ Now there is Tom Vars, who always ad- 
mired you, and who has quite a snug fortune ; 
and Mr. Sizar, who admires you still more, and 
has a still snugger fortune ; and I'll invite them 
here to tea quietly, or to lunch some day when 
I'm out: and then we'll follow it up by various 


Ved 


{little | arrangements of a like nature.’ 
| she doesn’t say this, but she does it. 
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Oh no, 
I go down 
to lunch some day, and I find Tom Vars’s little, 
red, good-natured face beaming over the table- 
cloth. Mrs. Van has ‘picked him up’ on her 
way home from Stewart’s. And another time, 
in the same place, sits Mr. Sizar, looking pale 
and interesting across his coffee-cup. She has 
‘picked him up’ too. And then Tom has some 
sort of commission for her, and when he comes 
to the house Mrs. Van is engaged and can’t see 
him, and will I go down? And Mr. Sizar calls 
to bring her a particular paper she wanted, and 
she is engaged again, and I am requested to go 
down and thank him for her. This is the way 
I am put up for sale. I think of Ethel 
come and her little green ticket every day of my 
life. And yet Mrs. Van thinks she is doing her 
duty by me. In her estimation there is nothing 
left for me but a good match, and I suppose 
after all that that is the usual feeling as the 
world goes, toward reduced gentlefolk like us, Ju. 
But I ‘don't see it,’as Jimmy Vandervere says.” 

As she concluded Kate and Julia eyed her 
with some alarm. Em had ever been a kind 
| of perpetual surprise to them. She was unlike 
them. Not at alla proper young lady, who did 
as the rest of young ladydom did; but full 
‘* notions” of her own, new ideas of right and 
wrong, and strange interests which they couldn't 
account for. She was what most persons call 
‘* queer,” and another class ‘*‘ transcendental.” 
It was no wonder then, that, after this outburst 
of hers, her sisters should regard her with some 
alarm. What was she going to do? And pres- 
ently they asked her the question. 

Emily Ingersoll looked them steadily in th 
face while she made this astounding reply: 

‘“‘T am going to Meriden Centre to open a 
dress-maker’s shop.”’ 

‘* Emily Ingersoll !” 

** Of course, I knew you would dislike it ; 
so du L. 

I can do.” 

** But, Emily, you can paint pictures beauti- 
fully.” 

‘Yes, very pretty but I couldn't 
earn enough to keep me from starving painting 
those pretty pictures. I have only a taste for 
painting, and some talent—not a bit of genius: 
I found that out long ago. But for dress-mak- 
ing, that little French Arles used to say when I 
got into a hurry and helped her about my party- 
dresses, ‘ Mamselle, you have de one grand tal- 
ent. If you was poor girl now, you could make 
| your fortune.’ Well, you see I am ‘poor girl’ 
| now, and with my ‘one grand talent’ I am go- 
ing to make my fortune.” 

The tears ran down Julia’s cheeks, and Kate's 
aristocratic profile suddenly grew sharp and se- 
vere, as she said, hastily: 

‘“‘Em, I think this is too bad of you. You, 
who might do something so much higher, to turn 
| to an occupation that requires simply mechanical 
| skill—what Ann Mahoney down stairs could do 
\as well.” 
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‘*T know, Kate, it is one of the common in- 
ferior occupations; but I am morally certain it 
is the only thing I can do to real pecuniary ad- 
vantage.” 

“« And to think of your going to Meriden Cen- 
tre: such a high and mighty town. They are 
just like English people there, and they'll pat- 
ronize and snub you unmercifully,” Julia cried 
out through her tears. 

‘*That’s just why I selected it, because it is 
‘high and mighty.’ I remember the summer 
we spent at Meriden Hill the Meridenites out- 
rivaled us all in the splendor of their attire. 
So I thought it was a fine field for my ‘ grand 
talent.’” 

Much more of this kind of talk followed dur- 
ing the interval that elapsed before the flitting 
to Meriden; but though it pained deeply, it did 


not move Emily Ingersoll from her purpose. | 


She was older than the others—twenty-six, 
though most persons couldn’t believe it, she 
looked so young. And when, as a last sugges- 


tion, Julia half hinted that if she would remain | 


in her own station she might perhaps better her 
condition without sacrifice of any sentiment, she 
answered, a little satirically : 

‘I'm twenty-six, Julia, and I have never yet 
found this Sir Launcelot you hint at, though I 
have been quite a queen of the revel for the last 
six of the years. It isn’t very reasonable, then, 
to count upon his coming at this day, when I 
am not even one of the maids of honor, but only 
& kind of hanger-on at court. I’ve known girls 
spend the best of their lives in this waiting ex- 
pectation ; but I don’t see what they did with 
their self-respect in the mean while.” 

Julia would sigh at these replies, and Kate 
would shrug her shoulders and comment severe- 
ly upon Emily’s transcendental notions. And 
all the visible effect this had was to hurry Emily 
off to Meriden Centre. 


If. 


the glitter of a new sign: 


MISS INGERSOLL, 
FASHIONABLE Dress-MaxeEr. 


Beneath this sign, in quite a large window, 
was a lay-figure, got up in veritable silk and 
thread lace in such an unique and artistic style 
that Mrs. Chatam became interested at once. 
Consequently she stopped for further observa- 
tion. Consequently she turned her phaecton be- 
fore the door, and alighting therefrom went into 
the new shop for closer inspection. She was 
full of curiosity and question. ‘* Did Miss In- 
gersoll come from New York.” Miss Ingersoll 
did. 

“And did she dress the model there? and 
was that a new pattern of sleeve and trimming?” 
All of which questions Miss Ingersoll’s assistant 
answered affirmatively. Mrs, Chatam tapped 
her fingers meditatively upon the table, and 
from the charmingly dressed model her seruti- 
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nizing eyes went on a general survey. She was 
evidently not displeased with what she saw, fo; 
coming back from the survey she says: ‘Can J 
see Miss Ingersoll ?” 

The assistant disappears through an inne: 
doorway, and presently reappears with Miss In- 
gersoll. 

Mrs. Chatam, who has an eye to business, re. 
gards Miss Ingersoll with keen attention, and 
after two or three well-put questions, which were 
as well answered, she says, inwardly: ‘She'll 
do, I’m certain.” Whereupon a negotiation 
was immediately entered into, and home drives 
the lady to communicate her ‘‘ morning’s luck” 
as she calls it. She bursts into Madame Chat- 
am’s room with : 

‘* Mother Chatam, I’ve engaged your new 
dress-maker to make up my dresses.” 

Mother Chatam removes her spectacles. 

‘*My new dress-maker; what do you mean, 
Louisa ?” 

Louisa laughs and relates her discovery. 

‘*T knew she must have taste, if not skill 
and experience, when I found she got up that 
model; why, it was a regular fine lady in real 
silk and thread lace: and the loveliest trim- 
ming, perfectly novel and unique! Then | 
learned, by some questioning, that Madame 
Arles, of New York, is her reference, so I en- 
gaged her at once.” 

‘* That’s just your hasty way, Louisa. Why 
didn’t you wait until you heard about her work ?”’ 

Mrs. Louisa began to look uneasy, but she 
wasn’t going to let ‘‘ Mother Chatam ” know it; 
so she said, valiantly, ‘* Oh, I feel perfectly sat- 
isfied as she comes from Madame Arles, even 
if her fitting of the model wasn’t just as charm- 
ing as it could be!” 

Mother Chatam resumed her spectacles with 
rather an incredulous air, and hoped in rather 


/an incredulous tone that Mrs. Louisa wouldn’t 


be disappointed. It was an awful wet blanket, 


| this air and this tone, to litthke Mrs. Chatam. 
Young Mrs. Chatam, riding down Main Street, | 
at Meriden Centre, one morning suddenly caught | 


She would have given any thing just then if 
she had waited, as Mother Chatam had suggest- 
ed. But it was too late now to retract. She 
had engaged Miss Ingersoll for the first of the 
weck..._ And when the first of the week came, 
and she stood under the hands of this Miss In- 
gersoll, she fortified herself against any little mis- 
giving by another‘admiring glance at the lay- 
figure arrayed so charmingly in real silk and 
lace. 

That figure had been a trump card to Miss 
Ingersoll; but she never told any body that she 
took one of her old silk dresses, and improvised 
the trimming out of some lace that she had worn 
to perhaps a dozen balls, to get upethis charm- 
ing array. Yet such was the fact. There were 
a good many other facts too about which Miss 
Ingersoll did not find it necessary to speak. She 
told nobody at the time, not even kind, sympa- 
thizing little Madame Arles, who would have 
done ’most any thing for her, that she had spent 
nearly all of the small fund—that was her por- 
tion out of the great ruin—to start herself 
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in her present occupation. And so, of course, 
she told nobody of the anxious fears that beset 
her by night and by day; nor of the tears that 
wet her pillow through many an hour of dark- 
ness. In the mean while her mother and sis- 
ters called her unfeeling, and thought her utter- 
ly devoid of pride. 

” J don’t know what they would have said had 
they seen her with her employers there at Meri- 
den Centre. She put on no haughty airs, nor 
was even a little cold and chilling, as perhaps 
might have seemed natural to a young lady so 
suddenly brought down in the world. Instead, 
to the farmers’ daughters as well as to the gen- 
try like Mrs, Chatam, she was alike pleasant and 
obliging in her demeanor, showing candidly 
that she wanted to please them. She might 
have taken a lesson of Madame Arles in this, 
for that shrewd Frenchwoman never grudged 
her finest manners to the poorest. Indeed, 
there must have been suggestion of this, or Mrs. 
Chatam would not have said to her mother-in- 
law after that second interview, that Miss Inger- 
soll’s ways were continually reminding her of 
Madame Arles. To which the old lady grimly 
returned: ‘*I hope her fitting will remind you.” 

Mrs. Louisa could make no answer here, and 
it was with a good deal of trepidation that she 
prepared to meet the final test on the night her 
dresses were sent home. Flying up to her room 
with a gay air of pleasant expectation which 
she did not feel, she proceeded to array herself. 
Madame Chatam down stairs picked up the bill 
she had dropped in her swift flight. Peering 
at it through her spectacles, she said, aloud: 
‘“* The idea of a country dress-maker’s charging 
these prices; and I'll warrant the gowns are 
ruined. Just Louisa’s hasty way.” 

But presently Louisa stood befort her with 
a—*‘ Look, mother, look! what did I tell you ?” 
Mrs. Chatam raised her eyes. Yes, she al- 
lowed that was very well—very well, indeed— 
for Mrs. Chatam mére was an honest-spoken 
woman, though a trifle given, as we have seen, 
to croak when there was the least chance. 

“Yes, that is very well; but, Louisa, what 
do you think of this bill for a new country dress- 
maker, eh ?” 

Louisa, elate over her gowns, caught the slip 
of paper in a little, airy, indifferent manner, as 
if it wasn’t of the remotest interest to her. Run- 
ning her eye across it she tossed it back with 
the same manner, and a—‘‘ Well, that isn’t too 
much, is it? nothing near what Arles charges, 
and just as perfect a fit. Tra, la la, la li la,” | 
and Mrs. Louisa was waltzing before the mirror | 
to see the effect of her gown. 

**Oh, Mother Chatam, I think it’s a love of a 
fit, and when I go home to Boston, I verily be- 
lieve I'll send down to this country dress-maker 
of yours whenever I need any thing.” 

“A good deal you will,” Mother Chatam re- | 
turned, in her short, incredulous tone. 

‘¢ Well, I will; see if I don’t, for I’m all out | 
with Miss Mackenzie; she shall never set an- 
other stitch forme. If it hadn’t been for that, 
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I should have sent these very dresses to Boston 
for her to make.” : 

Mother Chatam said nothing to this. Her 
mind was occupied with its little grumble about 
Miss Ingersoll's bill, and she forgot to remind 
giddy Mrs. Louisa that she'd very likely be all 
out with Miss Ingersoll before long. 

Mother Chatam, notwithstanding her croak- 
ing and her grumbling, was very fond of her 
daughter-in-law, and probably Louisa was in 
some way sure of this, or she would not else 
have been so untouched by it. And then Louisa 
liked Mother Chatam. She couldn't have told 
you why, and she wouldn’t have tried, but she 
liked her very much. 

So all this external difference had nothing 
malicious in it; it was the sauce piguante at the 
Meriden Hill house. But if Mother Chatam 
relished an opportunity to croak and grumble, 
in her grim, half-humorous manner, at Louisa, 
Louisa no less relished an opportunity of tri- 
umphing over these croakings; what she glee- 
fully called, ‘‘ Making Mother Chatam own up 
that she was right.”” Soshe sung her dance-tune, 
and kept time to it before the glass, all the while 
thinking, ‘‘ I’ve made her own up to the fit of 
my gowns, and the next thing I'll coax her into 
having Miss Ingersoll herself, instead of that 
frump of a Dorcas Brown!” And she actually 
did. Before the winter had set in down rolled 
the phaeton into Meriden Centre again, and stop- 
ping before Miss Ingersoll’s, out got Mother 
Chatam and followed her daughter into Miss 
Ingersoll’s presence. 

And all this apparent accident of Louisa’s 
giddy haste, and then Louisa’s gay little triumph, 
was a great thing for the new dress-maker. The 
Chatams were some of the gentry of Meriden, 
and what they did persons of less importance 
were inclined to do after them. In less than 
six months, then, Emily Ingersoll found that she 
had a flourishing business before her, and in- 
stead of one assistant she had been obliged to 
employ sometimes three or four. And mornit 


a 


and night click, click went the busy hum of 


the sewing-machines. To her sisters and her 
mother Emily wrote in a playful, jesting way 
To Madame Arles she spoke 
out of a serious, grateful heart of what she had 
accomplished. The former sighed over her, and 
bewailed her spirit and her want of pride. The 
latter looked radiant as she read what ‘‘ Mees 
Emilie ” wrote, and said, softly: ‘“ I always told 
her she had grand talent that way.” 


III. 

‘*Tt’s of no use, Louisa, my trying to go down 
to Miss Ingersoll’s; I can’t move a step on that 
foot without pain. Why, justlook atit.” And 
her skirt from the dis- 
abled foot, reposing upon a brioche. Louisa 
opened her eyes with amaze: 

‘* My gooduess, mother, it’s big as two! What 
a nasty thing rheumatism is!” 

‘*Humph!” grunted Mother Chatam, in re 
proof of Louisa’s English usage of the word 
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‘*nasty.” But Louisa paid no heed. She was 
full of another subject, and she went on with it. 

**But what will you do, mother; you must 
have that silk made up by Christmas? I ain’t 
going to have you wear that old dowdy gray that 
Dorcas Brown had a hand in. Oh, I’ve got a 
plan! You just write a note to Miss Ingersoll, 
and tell her all about your poor foot, and beg 
her for once to come to you.” 

‘* But, Louisa, she refuses to go out, you 
know ; and she might not like it.” 

‘Like it! oh, she won’t dislike it. 
the best-natured, most obliging person in the 
world. There’s no nonsense, and no pride about 
her. Come, mother, you just write your note, 
and George ’ll go for her; won’t you, George?” 

George Chatam, Mother Chatam’s youngest, 
and, some people said, her favorite son, thus ad- 
dressed, laid down his newspaper which he had 
been reading. 

‘**Go for whom ?” he asked. 

* The dress-maker. Mother can’t go to her, 
you know, on account of her foot.” 

George Chatam put on a look of grim humor 
that was a great deal like his mother, and turn- 
ing to that lady, he said: 

‘*Mrs. Chatam, did you authorize that giddy 
young woman to send me out on this freezing 
December morning upon such an errand. It 
makes my teeth chatter to think of bringing that 
dismal Dorcas up here.” 

“Dorcas! ’tisn’t Doreas any more, George ; 
it’s Miss Ingersoll,” exclaimed Louisa. 


**So, mother, this giddy young woman has 
persuaded you into changing old acquaintances, 
eh? The next time I come home I shall find 


somebody else in my shoes. 
note ready? And I’m to take the buggy, you 
say? Well, I’m in for it, I suppose. Where’s 
my hat? Louisa, don’t use that journal for curl 
papers as you did the other while I’m away.” 

And out he went, followed by Louisa’s saucy 
rejoinders, and his mother’s fond, but covert 
smile. He was the apple of hereye. Not quite 
thirty yet, and of a generous, hearty manhood, 
which, wherever he went, gave him a first place 
among his fellows. 

‘** Be sure you don’t come back without Miss 
Ingersoll, George!” Louisa cried out to him from 
the door-way as he drove off. 

When the young man observed the look of 
indecision Miss Ingersoll’s face wore as she read 
the note, he remarked, pleasantly : 

“The last thing my sister-in-law said to me 
was: ‘Be sure you don’t come back without 
Miss Ingersoll.’ ” 

Miss Ingersoll smiled vaguely in return, but 
stood, thoughtfully, holding the matter under si- 
lent consideration. 

**T don’t see how I can;” she spoke, at last, 
more to herself than to him, and looking medi- 
tatively out of the window. 

The young man stood idly waiting. He had 
no interest in the matter—indeed it was rather 
a bore; only he didn’t want his mother and 
Louisa to be disappointed. A few moments 


Eh, what, is that 


She’s | 


more, and Miss Ingersoll had decided. She 
would go. It was half an hour's ride to Mer. 
iden Hill, and in that time there was very little 
said—a few remarks about the weather, and a 
few questions and answers concerning the ar- 
rangement of the wolf-robe. George Chatam 
felt rather relieved than otherwise when he had 
delivered his companion over to his sister-in. 
law. But he hadn’t got rid of Miss Ingersoll 
yet. Toward night his mother came to him, 
saying: 

**George, I wish you’d take Miss Ingersoll 
back. I wouldn’t ask you, but Michael isn’t fit 
to be out with his cold.” 
| Certainly, mother ;”’ answered George, obli- 
| gingly ; but it was a little disagreeable to him 
| to leave his warm nook in the library, and those 
| ‘* English Humorists,” of which he was so fond, 
It was a dismal night to turn out in; raw and 
| rainy, with an east wind blowing. But George 
| never showed his petty annoyances. He was 
| just as kind and pleasant, though a little absent; 
his thoughts more with that warm fireside he had 
| left, and the company of Swift and Steele, and 

Gay and Prior. Perhaps it was this absence 
of mind that made him a little careless in his 
| driving, for in turning at the cross-road he 
seemed to have forgotten a certain pile of stones 
to be avoided—for the road was under repair 
at the time—and this inattention very nearly 
caused a serious accident. There was a sudden 
swerve, a sudden shock ; and though George re- 
tained his seat, it wasn’t so easy for Miss In- 
| gersoll, in that low-backed, or no-backed, open 
| buggy. She gave justa little “Oh!” of fright as 
she was thus unceremoniously thrown out, and 
then George heard not another sound. He 
righted himself and jumped to the ground with 
no very great delay, you may be sure. It was 
quite dark, but he could just see Miss Ingersoll, 
sitting with her head bent forward upon her 
hands. 

“Are you hurt, Miss Ingersoll; are you 
hurt ?” he inquired, anxiously. 

‘*No,” in rather a faint voice; ‘‘ only it was 
a shock, and I am a little faint and giddy.” 

**It was very careless of me, very; and I am 
ashamed to ask your pardon.” 

Miss Ingersoll didn’t reply. She sat there 
quietly a moment or so longer, and then said, in 
her simple way : 

‘*Now I can go on, if you will help me. 
think my ankle is sprained.” 

‘*Bless my soul, you don’t say so!” George 
was so sorry and so shocked at himself that he 
expressed a good deal of his feeling. Miss In- 
gersoll replied to it all with: 

‘¢ Oh, it might have been much worse; and 
there is no justice in your blaming yourself, Mr. 
Chatam. It was simply an accident, and no- 
thing very serious at that.” 

But her cool way, though it was a relief, 
didn’t make him regard his own carelessness in 
a less culpable light. As he put her into the 
carriage again, he said, decidedly : 

‘*You must let me take you back to"my mo- 
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ther, now; she would never forgive me for let- | 
ting you go off to take care of yourself after suf- 
fering by my carelessness.” And with these 
words he was turning his horse in the direction | 
of Meriden Hill. 

‘‘Mr. Chatam, you will be kind enough to| 
take me to my home at Meriden Centre.” 

The quick, firm tone impressed George Chat- | 
am with her earnestness at once. 

‘¢ But, Miss Ingersoll, I wish you would trust | 
tome in this. It is better as I say. My mo- 
ther will gladly do any thing she can for you.” 

‘¢ Mr. Chatam, I thank you; but I don’t want | 
to go to Meriden Hill; I want to go to my own | 
room.” 

For the first time there was something a little 
haughty in Emily Ingersoll’s manner; haughty, 
and almost ungracious. George wouldn’t have 
resented any thing from her then; but he felt, | 
somehow, confused and misunderstood. 

‘* You shall go just where you like, Miss In- | 
gersoll,” he answered her, gently. 

It was the best thing he could have said, and 
the best thing he could have done, to have obeyed | 
her wish as he did. But after he had seen her | 
safely landed at her boarding-place he went to| 
his mother’s family physician, and begged him | 
to go at once and attend to her. ‘This was some | 
satisfaction. He felt still better about it, how- | 
ever, when he had told his mother and Louisa | 
what had happened, and enlisted their sympa- 
thiesand services. Mrs. Chatam mére was quite 
horrified. 

‘‘My goodness, George!” she exclaimed, in 
her abrupt way, ‘“‘I wonder you weren’t both 
of you killed. See to her—of course I will; but 
she ought to be here.” 

Louisa couldn’t help her jest with George, 
even on so serious a subject. 

‘*You're a pretty fellow,” she said, ‘‘ rushing 
across the country in such a hap-hazard manner 
that one doesn’t know whether they are in or} 
out of the carriage hardly. I think I shall in- | 
sure my life next time I go with you.” 

But spite of her fun Mrs. Louisa felt sorry | 
for Miss Ingersoll, and the next morning went | 
to make kind inquiries and offer what service | 
she could. There wasn’t much opportunity for | 
any body’s service it seemed; for there sat Miss | 
Ingersoll, inside her shop-window, busy, with | 
her two or three girls, over Mother Chatam’s 
dress, the sprained foot properly bandaged, and | 
resting upon a cushion. 

Mrs. Louisa went in full of her mission, and | 
came out entirely robbed of it. According to 
Miss Ingersoll’s statement there was nothing to | 
be done.* The foot and ankle were getting on | 
well—a little painful, of course, but nothing but 
what could be borne. Home sped Mrs. Louisa 
and related the result of her interview. 

“* Merey! I should have been on the lounge, | 
making every body wait upon me; and there | 
she sat, as cool and easy as you please; but I 
suppose girls in her situation get used to taking 
things coolly. They are obliged to, poor things!”’ 

George Chatam, in the window-seat, made no 





| mark of Louisa’s : 





comment; but he thought, with a good deal of 
curiosity, of the character this cool way suggest- 
ed, for he hadn’t forgotten his own experience 
of this coolness the night before. And that re- 
‘*T suppose girls in her situ- 
ation get used to taking things coolly; they are 
obliged to, poor things!”—touched George a good 
deal. He hadn't given it much thought before, 
but there was this girl, evidently a person of re- 
finement ; just as much, and perhaps more, of a 
lady than Louisa; and how different their lots 
in life! As George pondered this his pity in- 
creased, and his desire to make some amends 
for his carelessness became naturally stronger. 
That afternoon he rode down himself to make 
personal inquiries. Miss Ingersoll was alone in 
the front shop, and the busy click, click of the 
sewing-machine going on in the room beyond. 
She received him pleasantly enough, answered 
his questions, his commiserations briefly but po- 
litely, told him, smilingly, that it wasn’t worth 
so much talk, and grew so evidently annoyed 
with the subject that he dropped it. And then 
came an utter silence which she would not 
break, and George was fain to make his exit as 
speedily as possible. 

‘* She’s a curious person,” he thought, ‘‘and 
very unlike most girls in her position. No em- 
barrassment, no flippancy, no commonplace vol- 
ubility, but as cold and simple as a duchess 
might be. She evidently scents patronage, the 
condescension of people who look over her head, 
and she is determined to bluff it off. Plucky, 
I declare !” 

But George Chatam was a persistent fellow 
when he set out on a principle; and it was a 
principle with him now to do a gentleman’s duty 
under the circumstances. A little proud, too, 
it hurt him to be the means of doing an injury, 
and then be denied any reparation whatever. 
So a second time he presented himself at Miss 
Ingersoll’s door with his inquiries, and then he 
spoke to her quite frankly of how he felt about it. 

‘* You are scarcely generous, Miss Ingersoll,” 
he said, seriously, ‘‘ to treat me in this way.” 

Miss Ingersoll was completely taken aback 
by his honest, serious directness. She began 
something, however, in the old strain. ‘It 
wasn’t worth minding, etc.” 

‘* Miss Ingersoll, it?s worth minding. If you 
had been in my place and I in yours would you 
have felt that it wasn’t worth minding?” 

Miss Ingersoll was obliged to own by her si- 
lence, if not by words, that he bad the best of it 
here. She broke this silence at last by saying: 

‘* Well, perhaps I am not generous—perhaps 
Iam a little morbidly sensitive. Isuppose Iam; 
but you can not know, Mr. Chatam, how hard it is 
for a woman in my circumstances to keep the ex- 
act balance—to know just what is best for her self- 
respect to do when brought into contact in any 
other than a business capacity with persons dif- 
ferently circumstanced.” 

‘*No, I don’t suppose I do, Miss Ingersoll. 
I think I can imagine how you feel, however, 
and this is the very point. You fancy that peo- 
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ple situated as we are mean patronage and con- | means; but she was a conventional woman of 
descension, whenever we approach you in any | the old-fashioned school of country ge utry, 
other way than that of business. You may | And this country of Meriden had always been 
have had experience which proved it to you, | specially aristocratic in its tone ; what Julia In- 
but you mistake in the present case. I should | gersoll had termed ‘‘ English.” Mrs. Chatam 
have shown no more and no less interest in any | then, with her Mayflower blood and her ancient 
one, however circumstanced in the world. But | prejudices, looked upon her dress-maker as only 
perhaps lam too hasty. I think very likely that | a short remove from her chamber-maid. She 
I have felt a keener sympathy and interest in | would have nursed her in sickness, and he Iped 
your suffering by my carelessness because of | her generously if she had been in need of help; 
your very circumstances. You depend upon | | but she would have done it from the ‘‘ lady of the 
yourself; you can not afford to lose your time | county’s” sense of duty, just as she w ould have 
or your health in any way. You surely will | tended or helped any of her poor. 
not misunderstand me now.” 3ut while Mother Chatam’s mind is in this 
** No, I will not, Mr. Chatam.” state of commotion from Louisa’s gossip, let us 
For the first time George Chatam realized | see what George is really going to do with those 
Emily Ingersoll’s personal appearance as he} books and flowers. Yes! he drives down the 
looked up at her. She was really attractive— road and turns the corner—that very corner 
not a beauty, but fair to look upon. where he once turned over—and keeps on to 
** A lady Y” he said inwardly, as he rode home, | | Meriden Centre. It was late in the afternoon 
‘‘whatever her condition in life.” | when he started; it is coming twilight when he 
reins up—yes, actually before Miss Ingersoll’s 
door! It is her shop-door, and in this shop— 
Louisa was down from Boston again, and sat | Miss Ingersoll has never tried to call it ‘‘ rooms” 
reading aloud to her mother-in-law. It was |—Miss Ingersoll spends her evenings; for here 
approaching spring, and though the road was | she has quite a pretty little parlor all to herself, 
white with snow there was a twitter of bird and| when no customers are there. George enters 
a swelling of bud which were sure harbingers ; | this little parlor like one quite at home. 
and Louisa, looking up from her book every| “I’ve brought you those books I spoke of, 
now and then, welcomed these indications with | Miss Ingersoll; and here are some of our last 
a vague sense of pleasure. At last she looked | roses and a few other flowers, if you'll give them 
up and forgot to look back. Mrs. Chatam meére house-room.”’ 
glanced over her spectacles at her to see what) ‘‘Oh, thank you; how lovely!” and Emily 
delayed her. | Ingersoll bent over the basket with a face of de- 


IV. 


‘* What is it? what do you see, Louisa?” | light. Presently she opened a port-folio and 
‘‘Mother Chatam, did you hear the gate | pushed it toward her guest : 


clang just now ?” |  **Do you recognize those ?” 

“JT don’t know as I did. Why?” | ‘*What! the violets and pansies I brought 

**Tt was George with a bundle of books, and | you last week ?” 

a basket of flowers from the hot-house. Do you | **Yes; I tried the multiflora, but it had fad- 
ed too much, and I am used to painting violets 
**No, of course not. Why should I?’ an-| and pansies more than other flowers.” 

swered Mother Chatam with lofty indifference. | ‘You have painted flowers a great deal, 

Louisa was gazing thoughtfully from the win-| haven’t you? Those water-lilies you showed 
dow out upon the long white road, the distant | me were wonderful.” 
town. She went on as if Mother Chatam hadn’t “Yes; I have painted them a good deal— 
spoken. I like to copy from nature.” 

“Mrs. Tennett told me last night, mother, | So they talk first of the flowers, and then 
that George goes to see Miss Ingersoll very often, | of the books, and George reads some of his fa- 
and that he carries her books and flowers.” vorite passages. George has evidently none of 

‘*Louisa, I hope you haven’t been encoura- | his mother’s prejudices. He is of the new -day 
ging any idle, vulgar gossip about the family | school instead of the old, as you might perceive 
with Mrs. Tennett or any one else.” if you observed the. books he*bought. There 

Mother Chatam spoke in her haughtiest tone. | are two or three of Thoreau’s, and one of Emer- 
Louisa knew what it meant—knew she was in| |son’s which Miss Ingersoll hasn't read; and 
earnest, and did not mean to discuss the mat- | | George gets quite brilliant as he discusses them. 
ter. She wisely resumed her book then with-|'The town-clock struck ten before he dreamed 
out further remark, and the matter was dropped. | of it. 

But Mother Chatam had not dropped it so easi-| ‘‘ Bless me! I didn’t know it was so late!” he 
ly out of her thoughts. Her George carrying | said, rising. It was a lovely night that met their 
flowers and books to Miss Ingersoll—to her | eyes as they stood a moment by the open door. 

dress-maker! If the rumor was true, what did| _“‘ It will soon be delightful riding, Miss Inger- 
it portend? But no, it could not be true. It | soll,” George remarked, animatedly, as he felt 
was only idle, country gossip. George had sim-| the spring air: ‘‘and then you must let me take 
ply been kind to her on account of her accident. | 5 ; I'll promise not to 
Mrs. Chatam was not a snobbish person by any | upset you. You will go with me, won't you?” 














««J—TI think not, Mr. Chatam.” 
‘What, did you get sv permanent a fright 
after all in that upsetting ?” 

“Oh no, not that; but this is a gossiping 
neighborhood, Mr. Chatam, and women in my 
position have to be very careful. I was going to 
speak to you a week ago or more about another 
matter connected with this subject. It is better 
that you should not come here so frequently for 
that very reason. Of course I know that you 
are a liberal-minded gentleman, and that you 
recognize me as a friend without regard to my 
worldly position; but others will not. There 
will be always in such companionship as ours the 
ordinary vulgar supposition of a flirtation or 
something of the sort. There, now, you need 
not say a word. We can’t help it, you know, 
and we are just as good friends as ever.” 

She smiled at the conclusion—would not let 
him speak in reply, but bade him ‘*‘ good-night,” 
in such a frank, commonplace way as to divest 
every thing she had said of the least over-sensi- 
tive or sentimental feeling. 

George drove off with a sensation of chagrin 
and disappointment. 

‘* Why wouldn't she let me speak, I wonder ?” 
he thought over and again as he rode along, and 
the thought seemed vexatious and mortifying. 

Mother Chatam was sitting up for him when 
hearrived. It was an unusual thing, and George 
stared at her in surprise when he entered the 
parlor. He was in no mood for talking, and 
was lighting his candle to go up to his room, 
when she surprised him still more by saying: 

**George, I want to have a little talk with 
you.” 

‘** Very well, mother ;’ 
up to the fire. 

She began at once without preamble. 


’ 


and he drew a chair 


** George, Louisa tells me that there is a gos- | 


sip about you and Miss Ingersoll.” 

The old lady was regarding him keenly over 
her spectacles. She saw that calm face of his not 
a whit disturbed in outward serenity, and his only 
reply was the monosyllable ‘‘ Well?” in a ques- 
tioning tone of voice. She saw that he meant 
her to go on. 

** And they say that you carry her books and 
flowers.” 

‘Well ?” 

**T told Louisa that it was only idle gossip ; 
that you had been kind to Miss Ingersoll on ac- 
count of her foét. But I thought I had better 


speak to you about it, and let you know what | 


was said, so as to put you on your guard. Such 
tittle-tattle is always annoying, and it might be 
of serious detriment to Miss Ingersoll.” 

** Yes, it might; I will look out that it does 
not, however. I will either cease going alto- 
gether there, or I will have the best of reasons 
to go.” 

‘**George, you don’t mean—” 

‘© Yes, I do, mother.. I mean that I am going 
to ask Miss Ingersoll if she will marry me.” 

“ Well, George, I never thought you would 


”" 


come to this! 
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**Come to what, mother—matrimony ?” 
‘Don't jest, George, I beg of you. You 
know very well what I mean. You know that it 
is not the marrying, but the marrying beneath 
you, that I object to.” 

** Beneath me!” and from this indignant ex- 
clamation George went on to expound to his 
mother his own liberal ideas on this subject. He 
told her that Miss Ingersoll was more of a lady, 
and a better educated one than Louisa; and it 
was the accident of poverty, of course, that had 
given her her present position. 

‘*But if she was such a lady, if she was bet- 
ter educated, etc., why didn’t she make use of 
her advantages? There were plenty of occupa- 
tions—teaching for instance, which were ladies’ 
occupations. If she was so well educated why 
didn’t she teach ?” 

‘*T never asked her, mother. If I thought 
about it I trusted such a person as Miss Inger- 
soll to have good and dignified reason for her 
choice of occupation. When you talk of plenty 
of lady-iike occupations, consider a moment— 
what is there open to women except the few em- 
ployments such as teaching, dress-making, mil- 
linery, and fine sewing. I mean the legitimate 
occupations open to all. The others are acci- 
dents or special talents.” 

George, of course, had the best of the argu- 
ment; but his mother was not convinced by it— 
rather irritated instead. She didn’t understand 
this new doctrine of equality. It partook of 
schism and conspiracy, and even the Prayer-Book 
warned her of that. 

‘*But you'll welcome her, mother, as your 


| daughter if she accepts me ?” George finally ask- 


ed, with some anxiety. 

**T can’t welcome her, George, for I can’t lie,” 
the old lady answered, decidedly. 

George rose up with a sigh. ‘* Ah, well, 
mother, I know that you will think better of it 
sometime.” 

He went out with his usual good-night, a lit- 
tle sad-faced but kind as ever. Her favorite 
son. She looked after him with tears in her 
eyes, and thoughts both gentle and bitter were 
in her mind. She had always been proud of 
his steady-mindedness, but it was this very trait 
now that she feared. When George once made 
up his mind there was no turning him. 

Louisa, sitting near the window the next aft- 
ernoon, saw her brother-in-law go out at the 
gate again, and, entering his carriage, go riding 
forth toward Meriden Centre. ‘There he goes 
| to see Miss Ingersoll, I'll bet,” she thought, but 
she did not give utterance to her thoughts this 
time. Yes, he went to see Miss Ingersoll, yet 
Louisa little guessedhis errand. 

Miss Ingersoll herself did not guess it as he 
stood before her. She was surprised to see him, 
after the conversation they had had, and her face 
showed it, if not her tone of greeting; but there 
was no lack of cordiality in her tone. So far 
from that, it seemed as if the surprise was so sud- 
den a pleasure she had not time to conceal it if she 

| had cared to. His heart leaped as he met that 
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glance, and something shone in his eyes as he | 
put out his hand that brought a little flutter of | 
color to her cheek. 

‘*You did not think I would come so soon 
again, did you? You thought you had sent me 
away for good and all perhaps.” 

**Oh no, not so bad as that, I hope, Mr. 
Chatam,” she answered, with a new constraint 
upon her. 

He stood with his hand upon the back of a 
chair, looking thoughtfully down as she spoke. | 
He waited a moment thus in silence, and then | 
in the same voice: 

‘*If you send me away again it will be for 
good and all, for I have come to say what will 
either banish me entirely from your presence or 
give me a right to it forever, as your answer may 
be. I have come to ask you to be my wife—| 
you know that Ilove you with my whole soul.” | 

‘* As he said this, lifting his eyes in that full 
tender gaze, she did indeed know that he loved | 
her. Asudden rapture lit her face, then faded. | 

She put out her hand to him, but only said, 
in a wistful, anxious way, | 

‘* Your mother ?” | 

He knew what she meant—he knew that she 
had read his mother’s character, and anticipated | 
her opposition, A dark flush mounted to his | 


brow as he answered : 

‘** My mother has some old-school fancies and 
prejudices which are scarcely American; but | 
our lives must not be marred in consequence. | 
We are mature enough, we are reasonable enough | 
to make our own choice.” 


‘* Yes—I know, but—I can not enter a family | 
unwelcomed ; I should not be happy.” 

‘*But a prejudice; an old whim of a past 
day, with which we utterly disagree in every be- 
lief and principle that we have. Think, Emily; | 
think what it is to sacrifice a whole life, perhaps, | 
for that.” 

‘* A whole life ?—yes, I think what it is; yet | 
I do not see that I can do otherwise.” | 

As she said that, musingly, in a soft, tender | 
tone—‘‘ a whole life,” his face glowed, for well 
he knew what she meant. By those words, so 
uttered, she had confessed her soul to him. 
When he spoke again, it was with new vehe- 
mence, and eloquent was the suit he urged. 
The tears were in her eyes when he concluded, 
but still she shook her head. 

**You think this is poor pride, perhaps, or 
morbid sensitiveness. It may be; but listen to 
me. If I married you with this knowledge, 
and under these conditions, that to your own 
mother I was an alien, an unwelcome guest, that 
she held me as beneath your choice; spite of 
my philosophy, spite of my entirely different 
principle of belief, I should become embittered, 
and the bitterness would enter into my daily life, 
and gradually affect my relations with others. 
Worst of all, I think it would, perhaps, make 
me suspicious where I had no right to be suspi- 
cious. This is a weak and pitiful pride, I dare 
say ; but I know that it is the grain of my char- 
acter, and I dare not let it have opportunity to 





| of my story. 


run riot as it would have under the circum- 
stances you propose. Do not blame me too hard. 
ly for this; do not hate me for this decision,’ 
she concluded, sadly and tearfully. 

‘** Hate yeu? hate and you can never come to- 
getherin my mind, Emily. I believe you are mak. 
ing a grievous mistake for us both, that is alj.” 

She was quite silent for several moments after 
this; then, with a new flush upon her cheek, 
and a little quicker of tone: 

**T do not know—it might make a difference 
with your mother if she were aware of the facts 
Stil, I think I understand the 
quality of her pride. It is the old name only 
she holds worthy of alliance with hers, and my 
father was a self-made man. It is in this day 
and generation that John Ingersoll’s name was 
noted, and that only for wealth and commercial 


| transactions, I suppose she would say ; though, 


I am sure, she could never have found a truer 
gentleman.” 

“So your father was John Ingersoll the mer- 
chant prince, Emily? Know him? not person- 
ally, but I knew of him as every man of the 
world did, by reputation, and that was as a true 
and honorable gentleman. Whatever my mo- 
ther’s opinion might be in regard to an alliance 
with such a man,I should feel honored by it. 
To make a good name I hold to be a greater 
grace than the simply bearing one.” 

‘* Whatever his mother’s opinion might be.” 
Unwittingly he had by this sentence admitted 
her suppositions concerning his mother’s opin- 
ions to be correct. Emily felt thisat once; but 
there was no more time for further words, even 
if she had not seen that further words were only 
a useless trial, for voices and footsteps sounded 
outside upon her door-step, which warned her 
that the conference was over. She turned to 
the new-comers—her landlady’s young daugh- 
ters—with a heavy heart, for she had just bade 
adieu to a great joy. But George Chatam, as 
he rode down the road, carried a hopeful spirit. 
He had scarcely realized the truth of his unwit- 
ting admission as yet. John Ingersoll’s daugh- 
ter! That ought to be enough for any body. 
He went straight home with this idea, and up 
to his mother’s room, where he knew she would 
be sitting at this hour, quite alone. Last night 
she had wanted to have a little talk with him; 
to-night he wanted to have a little talk with 
her: and he sat down there before the fire, and 
told her the whole history of the evening. Of 
his rejection and the grounds of it, winding up 
with the one grand climax of her parentage, 
John Ingersoll’s daughter! But omitting — I 
dare say for the moment he really forgot it— 
Miss Ingersoll’s last supposition, of the quality 
of old family pride that would still look down 
upon sonewaname. But he remembered soon 
enough. Mother Chatam heard him through in 
grave silence, and then she said, quietly : 

**T do not see how the fact of her being John 
Ingersoll’s daughter changes the matter. Who 
was John Ingersoll, George ?” 

‘* Mother, you certainly have heard of Inger- 
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soll, the great merchant ?” answered George, a 
little indignantly. 

‘Oh yes, yes; he made a sudden fortune and 
lived lavishly to the end of his life, and lost it 
then, it seems. ‘Up like a rocket, and down 
like a stick,’ George; just like such new people.” 

‘Mother, John Ingersoll was an honorable 
gentleman. In the commercial world his name 
is famous. Dying suddenly in the midst of his 
enterprises was his misfortune, not his fault ; 
and if he lived lavishly, it was generously, too. 


Many a poorer man had cause to bless the name | 


of John Ingersoll.” 

‘He may have been a wortlry man enough ; 
I dare say he was, George; but he was a man 
of money—that is all I can recall; and he was 
of low origin. The book of merchants, I re- 
member, says he started a news-boy.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother! your prejudicesare not 
Christian.” 

‘“‘ Oh, George, I see how it is! I know you 
want me to favor this match. You want me to 
say I like it, that I think this girl a fit mate for 
you; but I don’t, and I can’t. I think she has 
shown herself a nice, sensible person, in many 
ways; but if she had been a lady, and the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman, as you say, she must have 
chosen a different means to support herself. I 
have known a great many poor gentlewomen, 
but I never knew one who did not take higher 
grade than this.” 

What was the use of combating such preju- 
dice? Alas,none! And George knewit. He 
gave one heavy sigh and rose up from his chair, 
feeling very bitterly, though he did not give ut- 
terance to it. 

V. 

As soon as twilight approached the next day 
he again sought Miss Ingersoll’s presence, and 
again vehemently pleaded his suit. Not a 
word escaped him, however, of his interview 
with his mother. But Emily Ingersoll was not 
to be deceived ; she knew by his very avoidance 
of the subject that an interview had taken place, 
and that it had been unsatisfactory. Simple 
and straightforward in every thing she did, she 
answered his impassioned pleading with this 
knowledge. Once more that dark flush mount- 
ed to his brow, and once more he brought up 
his former arguments against the prejudice they 
could not hope to overcome. She interrupted 
him at last very gently, but with the old, sad, 
inflexible tone. 

‘* Stay a moment,” she said ; ‘‘ in our personal 
loss I think we have put aside another and not 
less weighty consideration. If I could not for 
my pride enter your family an unwelcome guest, 
I am sure I ought not for another feeling 
—that of honor and duty. It is your own mo- 
ther who thus opposes your inclination. How 
could I in honor deliberately sow dissension be- 
tween you two? How could I stand between 
mother and son?” 

**Good Heavens! Emily, you do not suppose 
my mother is so vindictive or so unreasonable 


| he went on. 


as that? It is true she does not favor my incli- 
nation—you know for what reason—but you 
do not know the limit of her disfavor. She sim- 
ply objects to our marriage on the ground of 
worldly position ; objects, mark you! She gives 
this objection frankly as her right—the expres- 
sion of her feeling; but she does not question 
my right to rule my own action; and once my 
wife, Emily, I make no doubt that she would un- 
learn her ancient prejudice even, in learning how 
true a woman and lady she had found in you.” 

This was a fair and eloquent statement; but 
still Emily Ingersoll shook her head, still she 
maintained her sad inflexibility. Pride, and 
Honor, and Duty. formidable trio. 
Against it all urging and argument were vain. 
Not that she was unmoved by what he said. Ah, 
no! Tears were in her eyes; they choked her 
utterance and almost betrayed her into sobs as 
It was so hard, so very hard, to 
fight against him, when her heart ached for his 
sympathy and companionship. He saw all this 
—her tears and her struggles, yet he saw too, 
that her will conquered. Pride, and Honor, and 
Duty. These three; but he recognized only the 
first, and at last grew bitter under it. And as 
he rode back, in the still, splendid night, he felt 
sorely used on every side. 

“So,” he mused, gloomily, ‘‘she can sacri- 
fice her love for her pride. I thought she had 
too large a nature for this. I thought I had 
found one woman above such weaknesses. Pride 
to part us two! What comes next, I wonder?” 

He was both angry and bitter as he contem- 
plated his defeat ; but it was the anger and bit- 
terness that grows out of wounded feeling and 
sharp disappointment. Later, he learned to do 
her justice. Now, in view of her determina- 
tion, he could not see that she suffered more 
deeply than he did himself. He could not see, 
if it was hard for him it was harder still for her 
—a woman almost friendless and alone, and 
working for her daily bread, 

Day after day to toil there and think of the 
love she had put away. Day after day, year aft- 
er year, perhaps, to struggle against the tender 
dreams that would arise, and know that she was 
doomed to a lonely life. ‘This was the prospect 
that presented itself to Emily Ingersoll, as she 
worked mechanically over a gay party dress, on 
the morning after this last interview. Howmany 
times her deft fingers had helped Madame Arles 
to decorate her own dresses in just this way! 


It was a 


| Yet she did not think of this now; there was no 


regret for the costly garments. It was for the 
desolate existence that she must support ; and for 
the first time a doubt assailed her as to the wis- 
dom of the step she had taken in choosing her 
present occupation. Never before had she real- 
ized how it had separated her from her class. 
Perhaps it would have been better if she had 
turned governess, or starved on those ‘ pretty 
pictures,” as Julia had suggested, for evidently 
she was at odds with societynow. These thoughts 
stung her for a moment, then were followed by 
a swift scorn of herself for the entertaining of 
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such thoughts. ‘‘ Alas, have I no more cour- 
age than this!” she cried, bitterly. 


first trial ?” 


But even as she asked this sad question she | 


knew that no sorer trial could come to a woman’s 
life. 


Perhaps the sharpest pang of this trial was 


when the news reached her that George Chatam | 
had sailed for Liverpool without seeing her again. | 


‘*T should not have served him so,” she medi- 
tated ; ‘‘I should at least have gone in peace 


from one I loved with a ‘ good-by !’ and a ‘God | 


bless you!’ ”’ 

Most women would, but most men would have 
done precisely as George Chatam did. After- 
ward, when he smoked his pipe under the shad- 
ow of the old palace roof where he lived a trav- 
eler’s life, gentler thoughts came to him, and he 
repented of his bitterness. He saw her toiling 
alone, day after day, with no hope, no consola- 
tion, but with the ghost of a vanished happi- 
ness perpetually before her—for he could do her 
justice now—and he knew that she loved him. 


These meditations filled him with other thoughts | 


than those of self-commiseration. He began to 
think of her with a yearning sense of pity. He 
was learning to be friend as well as lover—that 
truest, rarest union of ties. And out of this 
new feeling arose a desire to serve her as a friend 
might. There was surely one way; he might 


now and then write to her, calmly and kindly, 
assuring her of his never-failing interest and 


watchfulness over her welfare. And no sooner 
did this occur to him than he acted upon it. It 
was a manly letter that he wrote, full of honest, 
earnest cordiality, though a little sad and solemn 


plaining or sentimenfality. 

It came to Emily Ingersoll like a message 
from heaven. The dreary weight of desolation 
that had oppressed her now lifted. Not as a 


hope did she welcome it, but as a renewal of 


faith. In his hasty departure there had been 
more than the disappointment of the external 
good-by to her. It was the disappointment in 


Now she had it back again—the faith which was 
a comfort in itself. As friends they correspond- 
ed with each other, neither ever alluding to the 
subject that had parted them, because both in- 
stinctively recognized that to have done so would 
have been to have fed the fever, which had al- 
ready seared them with its consuming fire. 
Weaker and’ less assured characters would not 
have allowed themselves this consolation of 
friendship. The terse old French motto, ‘ Tout 
ou rien,” would have been their watchword. 
But these two were of different mould. A little 
of the heroic element mingled in the blood of 
both of them perhaps, and where they had cast 
the anchor of duty or determination they knew 
that by the force of their natures they must need 
abide, however storms might shake or sirens 
sing. They had not been lovers only, but 


| Meriden Centre and Meriden Hill. 


| friends. If one relation was impracticable, why 
* Has my | : 
pride no deeper virtue than to be shaken by the | 


should the other be given up? Friends were 
not so easily found that they could be thus put 
aside. And with this faith in themselves, ang 
something like this reasoning, the correspond. 
ence began and went on—went on through 


| months, which lengthened into years. 


In the mean time the proud old dame who 
had parted them lived in her stately mansion 
upon the hill, and gave no sign. It must have 
been a dreary state she kept, and grievously she 
must have missed the genial presence of this fa- 
vorite son. 

Three years; three summers and winters, 


| Springs and autumns, and still the wanderer did 


not return. And still the old life was kept up at 
Still Emily 
Ingersoll worked steadily through all the changes 


| of the seasons, keeping up a brave, steady heart, 
| thanking God for one friend and for the health 


and strength that was vouchsafed her to hold 
her place. It was not always easy to keep this 
brave heart, and to feel thankfully for health and 
strength. Sometimes, at lonely twilight hours, 
the bitterness of these lonely days would smite 


| her, and before her vision the long, long future 
| would stretch in desolate, dreary mockery. 


But 
a gentler mood would follow, and, bending over 
the rich silks or delicate muslins, she would 
think: ‘*I have certainly prospered in my un- 


| dertaking, and by-and-by when I get old I shall 
not have to work, but, like good little Madame 
| Arles, I will have a store laid by to live upon. 


And then, and then—but there is no use to per- 
plex myself about that fature ‘then.’ Heaven, 
who fits all things, will send me peace and per- 


| haps pleasure then.” 
in its earnestness, as was natural under the pe- | 
culiar circumstances, but entirely devoid of com- 


And this was all the comfort Emily Ingersoll 
dared give herself, and she did not mix with it 
either bitterness or sarcasm. If she dared give 


| herself no more comfort, she certainly dared 


give herself no less by tainting her philosophy 
with bitterness and sarcasm. I think the sharp- 
est pang that struck her in these days was when 
sometimes in her walks she met ‘* Mother Chat- 


am.’’ The old lady's face was very like her 


| son’s, lacking however his genial, pleasant look. 
the man, whose generous nature she had trusted. | 


Her greeting to Emily was grave and civil, 
wanting no courtesy, but it some way seemed to 
frost the air and chill the currents of her life. 
After these meetings she would feel more lonely 
than before, and as if friend as well as lover was 
put far-from her. Occasionally, too, gay little 


| Mrs. Louisa would flash in upon her, and her 


easy ways were hardly less trying than the cold, 
grave dignity of the mother. For if the former 
was unconscious, she ran against so many re- 
membrances in her heedless mention that the 
sore heart bled. But ‘Patience, patience,” 
whispered the angel of consolation; ‘‘there must 
bé ‘sweet fields’ somewhere beyond these swell- 
ing floods!” 

Three years was a long time to wait for peace, 
but there were those who had waited longer than 
this. Three years! At the end of these three 
years a great trial came to George Chatam’s 
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mother, and in a direction she had never looked 
for it, which made it harder. She had always 
been very much gratified at her eldest son, Will- 
jam’s, marriage. 
thing her idealofawoman. Bynomeans. But 
she was Lloyd Fotheringay’s daughter, and the 
Fotheringays were of the best blood in the coun- 
try. A long line of gentlemen and ladies, and 
Louisa was the last of her race. It was quite 
fitting that the old Fotheringay name should be 
merged in one still older—that Louisa Fotherin- 
gay should become Louisa Chatam. Louisa 
cared very little for this prestige of name her- 
self. Mother Chatam never understood how lit- 
tle. She knew that her daughter-in-law was a 
gay, careless creature, with not so much dignity 
as she would have liked to have in her son’s 
wife; but she was young, and by-and-by it would 
be different. By-and-by she would resemble 
her grandmother Fotheringay in character as she 
did now in person. And Mother Chatam re- 
membered with admiration what a brilliant wo- 
man Sarah Fotheringay had been in her day. 
But Louisa, if she was like her grandmother in 
person, inherited much more of her father’s char- 
acter, which was not only brilliant, but gay, and 
wild, and reckless. A pleasure-seeker, with a 
pleasure-seeker’s idleness, selfishness, and vanity, 
was John Fotheringay. To a man these quali- 
ties were dangerous enough, but to a woman they 
were fatal. And with this fatal dower, and 
with another to make it still more fatal—that of 
beauty—Louisa at twenty was launched fully on 
the broad sea of fashion. She was a good-na- 
tured little thing—every body liked her; even 
Mother Chatam, apart from her being a Fother- 
ingay, was fond of Louisa’s bright company, 
though she vexed her sorely with her careless, 
idle ways. And Mother Chatam thought these 
idle, careless ways were the worst of Louisa. 
And they were only the froth upon the surface 
—mere indications of what lurked beneath. But 
when she went to Boston to pay her annual visit, 
two years after George’s departure, she did think 
Louisa was imprudent. 

**T wouldn't let that young man pay me so 
many attentions, and I wouldn’t dance with him 
all the time, Louisa,” she remonstrated, in her 
brusque way, one morning after a party. 

**What young man? Oh, Roswald. Pooh, 
that ain’t any thing; I don’t care any thing about 
him.” 

Mother Chatam took off her spectacles, and 
looked at Louisa in amazement and _ horror. 
There stood the giddy thing filliping her ear- 
ring, while she coolly talked of not caring any 
thing about somebody who was not her husband. 

** As if I supposed you did care any thing for 
the popinjay, Louisa, or any body but William. 
I wouldn’t insult you by such a supposition.” 

Louisa lifted her eyes in wonder. What had 
she said to call down Mother Chatam’s wrath 
like this? Mother Chatam soon enlightened 
her, and Louisa burst into a shriek of irreverent 
but good-natured laughter. 

** Why, was that any harm? I'm sure I didn’t 


Not that Louisa was in every | 


|mean any; but you are such an ark, Mother 
| Chatam; you think I must act and talk as they 
| did in your young days before the flood.” 

Mother Chatam delivered herself of a whole- 
| some lecture; and Louisa took it so easily and 
| with such frank mirth that the old lady was ap 
peased. 

‘* There is really no harm in the child,” she 
| said, to herself; ‘‘ but she is so careless; and 
| then these nineteenth century manners are de- 
| testable, enough to spoil any body.” 

The next thing, Louisa went to Europe with 
| her husband. 

|} ** You'll come home with so many foolish, 
| foreign notions you won't be good for any thing, 
| Louisa,” was Mother Chatam’s comment as she 
bade her good-by. 

Louisa made her a courtesy. ‘‘I shall come 
home covered with glory and conquests, for I 
mean to turn all those foreign heads with my 
yellow hair. Yellow hair is fashionable there, 
Mother Chatam, and I shall carry the palm!” 
This was all said with only the merriest malice. 
‘“‘Louisa’s careless way.” But there, with the 
bright June sun shining down upon her, Mother 
Chatam shivered. 

‘Take care of her, William!” she suddenly 
exclaimed, with more than usual earnestness. 

William laughed a little at his old-fashioned 
mother, for he took things as easily as Louisa, 
though in a different way. 

The letters from Paris were full of rattle, and 
vivid life and color, like Louisa herself. They 
amused the lonely old woman in her lonely 
house; but every now and then a vague uneasi- 
ness would assail her at the gay gossip and allu- 
sion in these letters. ‘I told you so,” she 
wrote once: ‘all Paris is mad after my yellow 
hair. You see I came to the right place to be 
appreciated, Mother Chatam? And then there 
came gleeful mention of some fine, and even fa- 
| mous names, of whom she spoke with that gay 
| malice as her “ adorers.” 

Mother Chatam knew perfectly well this was 
mischievously written ; but then she knew, too, 
| that Louisa was ‘‘ imprudent,” and she worried 
jabouther. Not that she imagined for a moment 
| that Louisa would be any thing but simply gay 
and heedless, and too fond of attention. Louisa 
lwas a lady, notwithstanding her nonsense; a 
}lady and a Fotheringay! They always knew 
| their place, and kept it. But it would be so hu- 
miliating to be ‘‘ talked about ;” and that was so 
readily done. She answered Louisa’s gay letter 
| with one full of adviceand warning. ‘‘ Be care- 
ful, be careful, Louisa ;” she reiterated. Louisa 
returned one gayer than ever, containing this 
item: ‘*George has left Rome and is with us 
here, instituting himself my guardian and men- 
tor in your absence. He is just like you, Mo- 
ther Chatam, and teases the life out of me on 
every occasion. It’s ‘Louisa, you mustn’t do 
this, and Louisa, you mustn’t do that.’ It is 
wearing the flesh off of me.” 

Mother Chatam thrilled as she read. [If 
George had taken her to task she must be going 
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on very heedlessly. There was a longer gap 
than usual after this letter. 
winter morning, another came from George 


himself, which verified all his mother’s worst | 


fears. ‘Write to Louisa; do, mother,” he 
Wrote, “and caution her. She goes on in such 


a giddy, reckless way that she must soon be a| 


mark for scandal unless it is stopped; and I 
don’t wané to speak to William, it might make 
worse trouble.” 
VIL 

Scandal. To be talked about. Those were 
Mother Chatam’s ‘‘ worst fears.” And that this 
should arise from Louisa’s foolish, childish ways, 
her “‘ imprudence,” was not at all surprising to 
her. That there was any thing deeper than this 
foolishness she never thought for a moment. 
Thus, unprepared and unsuspecting, what a blow 
was the next news! George wrote: 


“My pEAR, DEAR Motuer,—I wish I could 
spare you the sad story I have to tell; but I can 
not, when in a few days it will be the public gossip 
of Paris and a newspaper paragraph. Not even 
your letter, it seems, had any effect upon Louisa, 
for there was no check to her mad career; and 
William, absorbed in his own pursuits, was blind 
until an accident suddenly opened his eyes and 
caused the catastrophe of which I write. 1t seems 
that the foolish, reckless girl has been carrying on 
a sentimental correspondence with a young count 
here, and that at various times she has received 
costly gifts from him. It came out in a most un- 
fortunately public manner at the club the other 
evening. I had dropped in to see William a few 


moments before I went to my hotel, and found him 


playing billiards with the count himself. I waited 
for them to finish the game, and just as it came to 
an end, and I had begun to speak to William, he 
turned to De Vernai and said: 

‘*¢*Oh, Count, where’s that note of Smythe’s I let 
you have? If you have it about you I'll take it.’ 

‘De Vernai was busily engaged talking with 
some one else by this time, and hastily felt in 
his coat-pocket and drew forth what was supposed 
to be the note in question, and handed it across 
the table. I saw William’s face change as he 
looked at it—an expression of surprise at first. 
Then he opened it and grasped its contents at a 
glance, for in an instant his eyes were wild, and I 
saw something was wrong. I had no idea what it 
was. I can never tell how all the rest happened. 
I have a remembrance of William leaping over the 
table, and a sound of high words and a quick suc- 
cession of blows. There was great confusion, of 
course, and two or three voices were asking, ‘ What 
is it all about?’ But alas! that question was soon 
answered, for the note he had dropped in his ex- 
citement was scanned by other eyes than his before 
I found it. It was a foolish little letter written by 
that foolish child Louisa, evidently an answer to 


another, and contained, among other half-gay and | 


half-sentimental nonsense, thanks for a recent gift. 
If William had been cooler he would never have 
maade this public scene; but I saw from the first he 
had been drinking too much wine. Luckily De 
Vernai was clearer headed, and was as desirous as 
myself to end the disgraceful scene. And in jus- 
tice to him I must say that he is the least to blame 
of any of the parties. For in William’s course 
there has been an entire disregard of any thing but 


Then, one brilliant | 


———____ 
his own pleasure, and a culpable neglect 
in many ways. 

‘* De Vernai is a Frenchman, with a Frenchman’s 
ideas of gallantry. He found a pretty woman, who 
smiled upon him and welcomed his attentions, and 
whose husband was apparently wholly indifferent 
| about it, which was certainly no uncommon state 
of affairs in fashionable life. It was simply, then, 
in his world but a matter of personal inclination, 
If she chose to smile upon him and receive his at- 
tentions, and he liked the smiles and liked to pay 
these attentions, why should he not? So it has 
gone on, and this is the end. Of course there wil] 
be a great deal said that isn’t true; you must be 
prepared for that; but always remember that what 
I have written is the whole. Sad and humiliating 
enough I know, but report will make it out a good 
deal worse, I dare say. I hope the matter may be 
tided over without further trouble now, for Will- 
iam has awakened to a sense of his own careless. 
ness, and De Vernai is a man of sense in his way, 
and abhors what he calls an esclandre. Louisa, like 
the foolish, vain child she is, scarcely realizes what 
mischief she has done not only her friends but her- 
| self, and talks about ‘such a stupid fuss over such a 
little matter.’ 

**T am afraid she will never take higher views 
than this, for I am afraid her character is moulded 
after the pattern of that gay worldling, Lloyd Foth- 
eringay. But we will hope for the best. I shall 
not write again, for we sail for home next month. 

‘* Your affectionate son, 
‘GEORGE CHATAM.” 


of Louisa 


Mother Chatam groaned in spirit over this 
news. Proud old Puritan that she was, she sat 
in sackcloth and ashes now. It was an awful 
blow, for it struck at the very root of her cita- 
del. Blood had been her infallibility. She 
went about as usual for several days after this, 
but old Rachel the housekeeper said to one of 
the maids in a mysterious tone, 

*¢ Miss Chatam’s goin’ to hev a spell o’ sick- 
ness, Mary. She looks all broke up someway.” 

And old Rachel was right. One morning 
Mrs. Chatam did not appear down stairs at her 
usual hour, and Rachel went to her room to dis- 
cover the reason, and there she found her mis- 
tress unable to rise from her bed. She had had 
a ‘‘stroke,” and though it had left her brain 
clear, and speech unimpaired, there would be no 
| more activity and busy usefulness for her. It 
| was three weeks from this event before she 
| might expect to see her children, and during 
| these weeks she had nothing to do but to lie 
| there and think. It was dreary work, but the 
result proved the temper of her mind. She had 
been a stiff, prejudiced, and perhaps a narrow- 
notioned old woman, but honest and true as steel 
always. She was honest and true as steel now, 
but a clearer, broader light was letting in upon 
this honesty and truth. 

‘* My own flesh and blood, too!” Rachel heard 
her murmur one day as she lay there thinking. 
The old housekeeper thought she was talking 
in her sleep, but she wasn’t. She had spoken 
aloud unwittingly; but it was the key to all her 
| thoughts, and she went on with these thoughts in 
| silence. 














‘¢ My own flesh and blood! for it isn’t only 
Louisa who is at fault, but William. And I 
reared him so carefully to be an honor to his 
name—the name that never had a stain upon it 
before. And I was so proud and pleased with 
this Fotheringay alliance. And this is what it 
has all come to. This is the end of my pride. 


God forgive me; I believe it is a judgment upon 
me, for I thought that blood was infallible. 
And there’s that girl down there at the village 
who shames us all. 
any of ours. 
only come !” 


And her pride is better than 
Ah, I wish that George would 


VIL 

This was the end of her meditations—that 
wish for George tocome. And one bright morn- 
ing George did come. He was greatly shocked 
at his mother’s state, and glad that William and 
his wife lingered behind in New York. ‘To talk 
over things with him was quite enough for her 
now. And in talking ‘‘ over things” George 
found his mother changed in a good many ways. 
Not a whit less vigorous of mind, but a great 
deal softer than he had ever expected to see her 
become. 

“I’ve been wrong, George,” she said at last, 
after one of these talks. ‘‘And I’ve made a 
great mistake, and I want to set it right.” 

She paused here and looked steadfastly at 
her son for afew moments. She was thinking 
how worn he looked—how sad, and wistful, and 
old; and she knew the reason dated far back 
of this trouble about William ; and she knew 
that she herself was the sole cause of it, and 
that in spite of that he was a good and tender 
son to her. , 

“Yes, I want to set it right,George. I’ve been 
lying here thinking by myself for three weeks, and 
I see that I’ve been setting myself up against the 
Lord's judgment and nursing a wicked pride all 
my life, and it needed this very humiliation to set 
me down; toshow me that blood wasn’t infallible. 
You know what I mean, George ?” 

George did know what she meant, and a great 
flush came into his cheek, and his eyes filled 
with tears. It was so sudden, so unexpected, 
that he hadn’t a word to say. He had never 
looked for this. If he had no words his mother 
had plenty, and she was never afraid of speak- 
ing the truth, even when the truth was against 
herself. 

**T’ve been a hard and a foolish old woman, 
George, but I see now that there is a better 
pride than mine; perhaps better blood. I liked 
it in that girl even then, George, though it sent 
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you away, as I thought at the time, never to} 


come back. And I’ve thought a great deal 
about those last words of hers. 
told me of them. And when this news of Lou- 
isa and William came I couldn’t help compar- 
ing them with her. Honor and duty! yes, sh: 
knows what these words mean, and she knows 
how to respect herself too! And her pride all 
through has been better than ours. 


I’m glad you | 


335 
have done as she has. She's a lady spite of her 
trade. ‘There, go and tell her so; go and tell 
her an old woman has learned something of a 
younger one, and her back with 
George, fetch her back with you!” 
George did not wait a second bidding; and 
his heart throbbed with a mighty throb as he 
found himself once more on his way to Emily 
Ingersoll. ; 
It was just at dusk, and Emily was alone at 
last after a tedious, harassing day. She was in 
one of those moods which, singularly enough, af- 
fect people when on the threshold of some un- 
suspected bliss—a mood of unwonted depression. 
Lonely and weary, she sat there in the gath- 
ering dark, while before her trooped all the 
ghosts of her life; and, sadder than any, were 
the dead hopes of three years gone, and the strug- 
gle that would never end but with her existence, 
she mused. But as she mused she heard vague- 
ly a hand upon the door—then a footstep sound- 
ed; yet she did not stir or take much heed. It 
was some neighbor, doubtless. Sut the foot- 
step comes nearer, and it has a ring that echoes 
back three years. Her pulses beat quicker, and 
a red heat rises to her brain; but she puts it 
down with a resolute will, and says, mentally, 
‘* How fanciful I am getfing!” and she says 
aloud, in a steady enough voice, ‘‘ Come in,” to 
the light tap upon the inner door. And the next 
moment the wild fancy she was putting down 
is a fact, a palpable presence, for he stands there 
before her—the wanderer of three years; only a 
friend, only a friend, she had elected him; but 
nature was too powerful for her to hinder that 
joyful cry of welcome. And then he had his 
arms about her, and was trying to tell her in a 
few incoherent words the great change that had 
come for them. But it would not be told in 
this way. A little later, when he sat there be- 
side her, he made the story more intelligible. 
Emily was very happy to have her friend and 
lover back again, and at the first words she had 
gathered enough to know that something, she did 
not question what then, had arisen or happened 
to remove the necessity of any further parting. 
And now, when a little cooler, she heard the 
whole story—the sad and bitter story about 
William and his wife—and the gentler one about 
his mother, it may be that she was a little un- 
reasonable, or it may be that in the repetition of 
the latter story she did not receive the touching 
impression which George had when he listened 
to the honest, frank confession. At any rate, 
spite of her happiness, there rose up in her mind 
a little leaven of the old pride, which could not 
come under the head of honor and duty. She 
remembered the three long years she had been 
toiling alone and almost hopeless for this preju- 
dice of Mrs. Chatam’s ; and now, though she was 
very, very glad that it had given way, she did 


fetch you, 


| not feel like going forward and expressing her 


gladness or acceptance until something more 
had been said to her. In short, if Mrs. Chatam 


She is a| had discovered that she was wrong in her preju- 


lady, George, out and out, or she never could! dice, and if she designed to make known to her 
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that she regretted it, and was disposed to regard 

her in her proper light as a lady, and one whom 

she no longer considered beneath her son’s 

choice, it was certainly due to one who had suf- 

fered under this prejudice to be personally ad- 

dressed and conferred with about the matter. 

Very gently, but very decidedly, she acquainted | 
her lover with this state of her mind. He was 
wise enough not to try any more words of his 
own, for he thoroughly understood how she felt, 
but he understood his mother also. He proved 
his wisdom by the course he took. And that 
was by confiding the whole matter to her the 
first thing the next morning. 

‘*Bless my soul! does the girl want me to 
go down on my knees to her?” the old lady ex- | 
claimed, with her wonted grim humor. But in | 
a moment she resumed, nodding her head em- 
phatically : ‘‘I don’t blame her, I don’t blame 
her. She's a right to her pride; and she’s all 
the better for it, for it’s the right stuff. There, 
George, hand me my desk, and I'll ask her to 
come up and have a little talk with me. I can | 
use my hands well enough, thank Heaven, if I 
can’t my feet.” 

George gave her the desk, and she wrote the | 
note—as cordial and courteous a note as even | 
Emily Ingersoll’s pride could demand. But | 
when Emily stood by that bedside and saw the | 
stricken woman, whom she had met so little | 
while since hale and active; and when she list- | 
ened to that “talk,” so kind, and hearty, and | 
honest, she was thoroughly overcome, and felt | 
that this last point of her pride might have been | 
a little overstrained. 

‘*No, no, my dear, not a bit of it;” answered | 
Mother Chatam, cheerily, as this doubt found | 
expression. ‘‘It’s the right sort, for it comes | 
from self-respect.” And then a spasm of pain | 
crossed her face as she thought of ‘ that foolish | 
child Louisa,” and her lack of this quality. 
And when ‘that foolish child Louisa” came 
again to Meriden Hill, just the same foolish child 
as ever, and expressed her flippant surprise at 
George’s choice, and Mother Chatam’s pleasure 
in it, the old lady answered, in a significant 
tone: 

“T do not think I shall ever have cause to be 
ashamed of her, Louisa. She has a better pride 
than any of us, and you may depend she'll never 
cast a slur upon it.” 

And when Mrs. Ingersoll and her two daugh- 
ters, Kate and Julia, were apprised of Emily’s 
prospects, they were, of course, greatly relieved ; 
but they expressed themselves as characteristic- 
ally as Mrs. Louisa, for they all agreed it was 
the most wonderful piece of Inck for Em, after 
the mistake she had made; but they didn’t sup- | 
pose she’d appreciate it, for Em never had any | 
proper pride! 

It was scarcely supposable that Kate or Julia 

| 





would understand Emily’s real appreciation in 
this matter, for in marrying men like little 
Temmy Vars and Mr. Sizar they could not 
certainly have followed the dictates of taste or | 
affection. 


| snow. 


MISS STUYVESANT. 

QiUREER was ready. The windows of the lit. 
hk tle dining-room were open, the wind sweey 

ing through, fresh and cool, the fringe of the 
white curtains tossing idly. The table was set 
in the draught; the day had done credit to even 
a July day in a bare Vermont Valley; now, 
since five o’clock, a faint wind was rising, like 
the breath of a sleepy monster, rousing from a 
dream. Mrs. McKay had picked up the threads 
from the carpet, tucked her work neatly away 
out of sight in the machine—one did not want 


| always to be reminded that one had to eat in a 


sewing-room—skimmed the stone-china pitcher- 
ful of yellow cream, gone out in her sun-bon- 
net to pick that dish of raspberries, crimson and 
glowing among their leaves, baked the flaky 
biscuit, and pumped fron: the lowest deep of an 
old, dark well water clear as crystal, cold as 
Who was to know that she seldom af- 
forded ice? When money left her in the gap, 
nature had a kindly way with Mrs. McKay of 
making up the deficit. And if nature happened 
to fail, Mrs. McKay’s own invention was dis- 
covered to be about the same thing. 

She had laid the plates, and put her silver— 
what there was of it—in the sunbeams that 
flecked the table; it looked so bright there fair- 
ly seemed to be twice as much; moreover, the 
children liked to fancy it was gold, and the more 
merry dreams they could have over their bread 
and milk the better. This was a specimen of a 
whole system of such tiny household craft, in 
which Mrs. McKay was a perfect Machiavelli. 
Her husband used to wonder where she learned 
it. Out of the Bible, she said. 

She had placed the chairs, the baby’s next to 
his father, who would always have it so, the 
guests facing the open door with a glimpse of 
mountains through it. If people had tastes, 
Mrs. McKay reasoned, it would be such a pity 
not to suit them. Such a trifle where one sits 
at supper? Oh, she didn’t know, it was no 
trouble to her to stop and think about it, and 
how could you enjoy your supper if you knew 
somebody would rather be somewhere else all 
the time? 

The white table-cloth had been smoothed from 
its spotless wrinkles a dozen times, the last ten- 
der touches given to the pat of golden butter, 
stamped with a clover, the merry tea-bell rung, 
the children scattered right and left with a laugh, 
to wash their hands, and the baby tied into the 
high-chair. She had run out to meet her hus- 


band coming up the lane, weary and warm from 


his mowing, and then run on ahead to meet him 
at the door with a glass of sparkling water, and 
a look in her wide, cool eyes that he caught 


| thirstily, though it was always on him, and 


though they had been married ten years. 

Every thing was ready now, and she had gone 
to the door to look for her niece. 

‘‘Mary, Ma-ry! I don’t see where she is. 
Did you see her any where, Frank? Oh— 
there!” 








Miss Stuyvesant, coming up the lane, nodded 
and smiled. 

“ Just look at her, Frank! Did you ever see 
a head held like that? She treads those dusty 
clovers like a queen at court, and there she is in 
my old broad-brimmed hat, with a purple lawn 
and thick boots! I’m alittle afraid Mary won't 
have a very smooth time in the world, somehow. 
These royal people never do. They don’t know 
how to manage themselves.” 

‘‘How can she help it, with such an aunt, 
my dear ?” 

"¢¢Frank, I’m really ashamed of you! 
Mary, what now? 
conservatory ?” 

“Only a little missionary enterprise,” said 
Miss Stuyvesant, crossing the piazza in her 
stately way, her apron thrown over one arm, her 
head erect, her cheeks bright under the shadow 
of the old bat. In spite of the hat, malyré the 
lavender lawn and muddy boots, this young wo- 
man was well worth looking at. It is quite 
possible that she was aware of the fact, and, in 
her usual logical fashion, scorned herself for the 
knowledge. Miss Stuyvesant, considered in an 
objective point of view by Miss Stuyvesant, was 
a curious specimen of humanity. 

“Dear me, sassafras!” cried Mrs. McKay, as 
the apronful of dusty roots fell tumbling into a 
chair; ‘‘ very thoughtful in you not to spill them 
on the floor, I’m sure, and you with your bring- 
ing up, what could you be supposed to know 
about floors? But sassafras!” 

‘** For you,” said her niece, giving her apron 
a little shake. ‘I have the impression that I 
overheard you sighing for some in your chirping 
little way yesterday.” 

“For Frank—yes, poor fellow! with his 
rheumatism; and it hurts him soto mow. Sas- 


Well, 
Butter-cup roots for your 


” 


’ 


safras makes such a capital liniment—and so) 


good in you to think of it, my dear! But how 
on earth you happened to know sassafras from 
dog-berry ?” 

** By a process of induction.” 

Mrs. McKay knit her sunny forehead, and 
said ‘*Oh!” and looked as learned as possible. 

‘*T tasted it.” 

The wrinkles smoothed out of Mrs. MeKay’s 
forehead, and she repeated her **Oh!” with 
animation. 

“If it halibeen ivy-root you'd have eaten it 
all the same, my dear!” 

‘* Probably,” said Miss Stuyvesant, half-way 
up stairs. 

“ How delightful it is!” said the young lady 


the golden butter, the glowing fruit, the cozy 
chatter, and that glimpse of mountains touched 


in beyond the door, finding herself in an idle! 


trance of physical content. 
“What is?” 
** To be poor.” 
Mrs. McKay laughed merrily. 


‘* We don’t have cream on berries ’cept when | 


there’s company,” put in one of.the children 
with a pugilistic scowl. ‘* Mother she just has 
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to use it all for the butter, ’n then she goes ’n 
sells the butter, ’n J’d rather live in a big house, 
and have a pony and a candy-shop—so !” 

**Oh, Frankie!” Frankie was hushed up in 
a flutter. Miss Stuyvesant looked at the mount- 
ains and heard nothing. To see her dreaming 
away with her great eyes there all supper-time, as 
if the rye-bread were ambrosia and that dining- 
room the seventh heaven! Mrs. McKay's eyes 
twinkled over at her husband as nobody's eves 
but Mrs. McKay's ever did twinkle. To prac- 
tical people who had lived through the washing 
and ironing days of ten years together, it was 
as good as Punch. But Miss Stuyvesant hay- 
ing left the city, and her parties and admirers 
and diamonds and dividends and account-books, 
and accepted in the stead thereof rye-bread and 
a room without any carpet in the corners, for 
the especial purpose of doing as she pleased, they 
let her alone, and she dreamed away the meal in 
her imperturbable silence, heard every word+that 
was said and saw every look. 

Doctor Enoch James, coming up to the gate 
just after supper, saw her sitting there upon the 
piazza, behind the vine-leaves, where the west- 
ering sunlight shifted, her profile just turned 
from him. There was a little of the Marie Stu- 
art cut about it at times—in certain moods, and 
always when she was alone. 

Doctor James stopped short, having no fancy 
to go in, anathematizing his errand with Mrs 
McKay. He had hoped to accomplish it quiet- 
ly and come away. He and this young lady 
clashed instinctively. 

She raised her eyelids slowly as he passed her. 
His grave, nonchalant bow would have piqued 
some women. It simply puzzled Miss Stuyve- 
sant. It was something she was not used to. 

Mrs. McKay bustled out on the piazza pres- 
ently with Doctor James. ‘*Go home?” He 
shouldn’t think of it, with a sunset like that! 
He should sit straight down and look at it. He 
sat down and looked at it. ‘The sight was one 
Doctor James could not turn his back upon, 
even if Miss’ Stuyvesant’s company must be its 
Ranks of purple phantoms serried round 
a tiny, golden grave; its head-stone a slab of 
crimson veined with fire; in the pallid blue 


| above it the quivering of unseen wings. 


Doctor James was startled from his silence 
by a curious, quick-drawn breath. ‘‘ Now for 
a convulsion of well-bred enthusiasm!’ he 
thought, in his bitter way. Leaning forward to 
pick up his hat he saw Miss Stuyvesant’s eyes. 


| “* Hum !—used to the theatre, probably.” 
at supper—what with the perfume of the wind, | 


‘I’m so sorry Frank lost said Mrs. 
McKay, softly. 

‘« The coffers of the night thrown down, her 
treasures scattered golden on her silent floors,” 
quoted the Doctor, under his breath. Miss 
Stuyvesant’s lip curled. 

‘‘Isn’t a sight like that free from contamina- 
tion ?” 

‘* Contamination ?” 

‘“You can ask? Are the very skies to be 
likened to dollars and cents?” 


it,” 
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Doctor James smiled. There was something 
peculiar about Doctor James’s smile. 

** *To beggar and to prince alike! the match- 
less cry goes echoing and re-echoing through 
her ancient halls—let him that thirsteth come!’ 
I see you were not farhiliar with the quotation, 
as is very natural; it is a prose work, somewhat 
rare—a great favorite of mine.” 

‘* For its financial allusions ?” 

Dr. James bit his lip. He felt that Miss 


Stuyvesant ought to have understood him. Ap- | 


parently Miss Stuyvesant agreed with him; she 
turned suddenly, her cheeks faintly flushed. 

** Dr. James, I believe I was rude.” 

Dr. James was standing with his hat in his 
hand, his tall height towering above her against 
the sky. He bowed, and begged leave to dif- 
fer. ‘That a poor country doctor could, in the 
nature of things, be otherwise than avaricious 





Miss Stuyvesant certainly was not justified in| 


assuming. He would wish her good-evening. 

** Dear me, dear me!” exclaimed little Mrs. 
McKay, ina flutter. ‘ You two are always in 
a pitched battle! You never talk like charita- 
ble members in good and regular standing five 
minutes at a time—beg your pardon, Dr. James, 
I forgot, you are not a professor. What! not 
going so soon ?” 

The Doctor really must be going so soon, and 
Mrs. McKay tripped away down the walk with 
him, anxious to make the peace. In her good- 
natured little way Mrs. McKay was a bit of a 
gossip. Living there so long among the Ver- 
mont wildernesses, with a heart open likea lake 
to the merriest sunbeams of interest in every 
body and every thing, and with no more intense 
excitement stirring in town that the bi-monthly 
arrival of the peddler’s cart (which bore the re- 
markable advertisement, ‘‘ Two Fletchers,” and 
of which, to this day, no citizen of Dunkirk hath 
the audacity to inquire the significance), is it 
much of a wonder? 

In her cozy, confidential way Mrs. McKay 
began : 

** Really, Doctor, you don’t understand my 
niece.” 

‘*T never aspired to that honor, Mrs. McKay.” 

**No; but really—of course I know it’s just 
as bad on her part—but you don’t. She’s not 
a bit more of an aristocrat than I am—it’s only 
a way she has. She’s as foolish and morbid be- 
cause she has money as you are because you 
haven't.” 

Dr. James winced a little; but there was no 
resenting Mrs. McKay. 

‘** You're both of you living in a strained, sus- 
picious, unnatural mood, and you fly to differ- 
ent poles at sight of each other; and between 
you both you keep a poor little woman on 
pins and needles. I do so hate not to see 
people have a good time! Now, there isn’t a 
truer girl in the country than Mary. She's as 
true as a Mayflower through and through; and 
so much as she does for Frank and me, under 





| 


will it all away to-morrow if she thought it 
right. Why, Doctor, have you any idea how 
much that girl is worth ?” 

‘**T prefer not to know, if you please.” 

Mrs. McKay opened her eyes wide. 

Miss Stuyvesant was sitting very still when 
she came up the walk, her head resting on her 
hand. There was a certain contraction of her 
forehead which was a match for Dr. James's 
low whistle as he walked rapidly up the road, 
switching the thistles with his cane in his nery- 
ous way. 

She sat down at Mrs. McKay’s feet, her head 
thrown back, her soft dress falling around her 
like Raphael’s draperies. Miss Stuyvesant’s 
dresses always hung like a picture; which is a 
circumstance quite worth mentioning. Let a 
woman be ‘*‘Juno when she walks, Minerva 
when she talks, and Venus when she smiles,” 
if her dress is an inch too short, too long, too 
scant, her breadths uneven, the silk flimsy, her 
muslin limp, she is good for nothing in an art- 
istic point of view. 

** Auntie, I want to be talked to.” 

‘*Very well, my dear. Shall I tell you a 
story of the depraved little girl who quarreled 
with country doctors, and what a sad end she 
came to in consequence ?” 

‘* No,” said Miss Stuyvesant, with decision. 

‘¢ Dear me, Mary, how you made me jump! 
My dear, my style of conversation isn’t adapted 
to eyes like that.” 

Miss Stuyvesant’s manner suddenly changed. 
She threw up her arms a little in brushing her 
hair from her forehead. 

“ Auntie, auntie, I’m tired, and foolish, and 
troubled. Talk about yourself—tell me all about 
you and uncle, and the children, and the hard 
times, and just how happy you are—exactly ; 
don’t make up abit. I want to hear something 
that is real and true. I get so puzzled some- 
times.” . 

‘* Why, my child, I’ve nothing tosay. There’s 
only the old story—Frank, and the doctor's bills, 
and the children’s jackets, and a little dread that 
would. be a worry if we would let it, for fear the 
two ends won’t meet. But then they always do 
meet, my dear.” 

** But weren’t you ever unhappy, auntie, in 
all that’s happened, when all the — and 
Tuesdays kept going on with thei#Washing and 
sweeping and cooking and sewing, and no end 
to it all, and no way out of it—never a bit? 
Oh, I so hope you weren’t !” 

“*Once, Mary, I was a little blue—just once. 
It was just after Frank’s health broke down, and 
he had to give up his parish and take to this 
farm. It was so hard for him, poor fellow! 
and for six months we hardly knew where next 
week’s bread was to come from, and the chil- 
dren growing so fast. I used to go up into my 
room sometimes, and just get down on my knees 
and throw up my hands over my head and cry 
—and cry. Some days that was all the prayer 


pretense of giving presents to the children, and | I could say any way, if you'll believe it—I was 


so silly about her money too! 


I believe she’d| so wicked, Mary. But then Frank never knew, 
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It’s easy enough to laugh if you try. There 
wasn’t but one day I couldn’t joke and carry on 
at dinner. ‘That day Molly was just down with 
the scarlet-fever, and none of the children had 
had it, and we in this damp house with the 
fresh plaster and paint, and no doctor in town 
then to be trusted, and no money to get one 
from Burlington. I did try to speak up bright, 
and—I was just pouring the tea—and I broke 
down all at once, and cried out, ‘Oh, Frank, 
Frank!’ just as if I were a baby in a spasm, and 
expected him to give me paregoric, or some- 
thing, you see, Mary, and so silly! I’ve never 
forgiven myself for that, and I never shall to my 
dying day. 
and his eyes looked so. ‘ Delia,’ said he, ‘come 
here ;’ and he took me right up in his arms and 
let me cry as hard as ever I could—right there 
before the children, too. Mary, where did I 
drop my handkerchief?” 

Miss Stuyvesant looked very hard at the sky 
where the early moon was setting. 

“There was only one other time when I 
thought something was coming that I could not 
bear.” 

‘*T know.” 

‘“‘The fever lasted so long the Doctor gave 
him up. We'd said good-by and talked it all 
over, what was to be done with the children 
and all, and I’d kissed him and—well, he got 
well after all. What a goose Iam! Where 
did I leave my handkerchief? Any way, those 
are the only two times I haven’t been as happy 
as the day is long.” 

**And you were all the prouder of him be- 
cause he was a poor man? And you never re- 
pented it one minute?” said Miss Stuyvesant, 
triumphantly. 

“ Rep nted it! ( Yh, Mary ey 

Miss Stuyvesant’s eager smile softened and 
quivered ; her triumphant tones grew low. 

** Auntie, you are so sure people love you. 
When they say you are dearer to me than any 
thing on earth you know they don’t mean your 
United States bonds and petroleum shares. I 
would throw every dollar I own into the sea if 
I could, and begin life as a shop-girl—to dare 
to believe in people, to dare to take manliness, 
honesty, friendship for what they seem. I can 
say this to you—and it is a fact—that you are 
the only person I know in all this world who 
would not answer me with a superior smile and 
—oh, that’s because you've never been poor. 
Money is quite worth having, Miss Stuyvesant ; 
and what’s the use of friendship without it? 
Poor people always quarrel, etc., ete. The very 
air is full of it, Aunt Delia. You breathe it in 
at every breath. It is the keystone to every 
novel. Magazine stories are flooded with it— 
avarice, avarice, avarice, told over and over, as 
if a woman could marry, couldsdesire to marry, 
could harbor the shadow of a thought of marry- 
ing for any reason upon earth but a love so sol- 
itary, a love so mighty, that if she and it were 
alone in the universe she would say, I am con- 
tent' As if a high-minded woman could talk 


He grew so white about his mouth, | 


about money, ease, position, home, as temptation 
to marriage—as if she could be capable of it!”’ 

Miss Stuyvesant drooped suddenly, that curl 
on her lips, which would have fitted Zenobia, 
sharpening. 

** And I—I have nothing. 
neither man nor woman. 
auntie, 


I can believe in 
You are all I have, 
all I shall ever have.” 

Mrs. McKay caught her outstretched hand 
with a quick movement, kissing it in her soft, 
petting way. 

‘*Mary Stuyvesant, you are just as morbid 
as you can be.” 

‘* What! you don’t understand me 

**Understand you? Better than you under 
stand yourself, my dear. But I don’t under 
stand that you can’t have just as many friend 
as any body else. You can make your money 
just as much of a blessing to you as it is a 
curse to some other people. And every poor 
man, my dear, doesn’t want to marry you for 
your money, nor every woman court your ac- 
quaintance for the sake of your parties. Hark! 
what’s that?” 

It was nothing but a little low cry from some- 
where up stairs, but Mrs. McKay hurried away 
as she always hurried to such little cries. 

‘‘That’s one of the uses you might put me 
to,” said Miss Stuyvesant, impatient at the in- 
terruption. ‘If you'd only have the grace not 
to be as proud as Lucifer, and let me hunt you 
up a good stout Irishwoman! You see if I 
don’t smuggle one into the house some day !” 
Miss Stuyvesant paced the piazza many time 


yor 


that night there in the dark, her hands locked 


behind her. She paced her room a while too, 
in the same restless way, a set bitterness in her 
smooth, womanly face that ought not to have 
been there. She was morbid, of course. _But a 
little story lay beneath the morbidness that the 
happy woman with the wide, cool eyes, singing 
away in the next room to her babies had never 
translated. Mary Stuyvesant had not loved. 
No. Otherwise, her history were ended; she 
was not a woman given to fancies; what was 
once was always. But somewhere in her life a 
bit of a dream had come to her, and faded, rudely. 

A circumstance worth mentioning happened 
the next morning: the slight circumstances are 
the great ones in nine cases out of ten. Dr. 
James, coming up from the office, saw Miss 
Stuyvesant out in the garden in a calico dress 
and Mrs. McKay’s old hat. She looked up as 
he stopped, her lap full of weeds, both hands in 
the mud. 

‘* Miss Stuyvesant weeding! 
Mrs. McKay has sev- 
eral other little things to do.” 

‘*Mrs. McKay asked me to bring her letters. 
You monopolized the box,” said the Doctor, 
gravely, holding a letter over the fence. Miss 
Stuyvesant broke into a merry laugh, and raised 
her muddy hands. Dr. James’s professional 
eyes noticed the blue veins on them ; his demo- 
cratic and critical eyes observed that she wore 
no rings. 


**She appears to be. 
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the letter and tell me who it’s from ?” 
He hesitated from simple astonishment. 


‘*T will not trouble you,” said Miss Stuyve- of the hill. She appears to fancy plain co] 


sant, haughtily. 
He opened it. | 


‘*Dr. James, will you be good enough to open | a distance, owing to the fact that she wore 


a 
dress of some light blue stuff which shaded into 


the sky where she stood against it at the brow 
, ors. 
|I passed her with a bow, walking rapidly on. 
It may have been fancy, but I thought she 


‘* Ah, my man of business! And he knew | looked a little surprised—she has a haughty way 
I came here to be rid of him. Will you do me | of drooping her eyelids when she is surprised, 
the favor to read it aloud, and save me the trou- | It probably was fancy. 


ble?” 
He read it. It notified her of the loss, by fire, 


of one of her stores, a new building, but partial- | like Miss Stuyvesant’s dress; there was a fi 


ly insured. The young lady laughed a low, 
bubbling laugh, and tossed the letter away. 

‘*Thank you. See the clover leaves I've 
pulled out of this pansy-bed, Dr. James—this 
one bed.” 

Dr. James leaned over the fence and looked 
at her. 

**You care so little!” 

She flushed to her temples, and rose in her 
queenly way. 

‘*T am surprised that a gentleman of your 


perception should ask. Do you not see that I| 


am heart-broken ? What higher aspirations are 
there in this world than those bounded by four 
walls of granite and accompanying rents ?” 

Dr. James bowed and left her without a word. 
She dropped her weeds, opened her great eyes, 
and watched him walk away. That these two 
should misunderstand each other seemed inevi- 
table. They gravitated away from each other 
by a law. 


** Aunt Delia, I feel at this moment precisely | 


as if I should like to hire myself out as your 
Irish girl. One could believe in one’s rosary 
and the ghosts of one’s first cousins, I suppose,” 
said Miss Stuyvesant, going up to the house. 

Thag next fortnight there fell a judgment 
upon Bonkirk, The why and the wherefore, 
the whence and the whither, no man knew; but 
the judgment came and was gone and left a 
great hush in its place. 

Dr. James’s journal will be, perhaps, for our 
purposes its best record : 


July 15.—The heat is intense. Thermome- | 


ter 98° in the shade, not the shadow of a wind. 


There is a peculiar dry, scalding sensation in | 


the air I never remember to have noticed in New 


England before. It reminds me of that week I 


spent becalmed just off Bombay years ago. I 


am not, to this day, capable of recalling that | 


week without a gasp. 

**T don’t like the looks of things in the east 
quarter of the town. That case of Hoadley’s 
disappoints me. Then there is Brandon; the 
man ought to be well by this time. The resem- 
blance between the two cases may or may not 
be fancied. I can hardly tell as yet. Neither 
do I like the face of Brandon’s wife exactly ; 
there are circles about the eyes that had better 
not be there; the pulse ninety-six, moreover. 
But the woman complains of nothing. We 
must have rain. ° 

** Passed that young lady from New York this 


‘**T had not gone far when I saw a lady’s yeil 
caught on a thorn bush—a delicate affair, blue, 
lint 
perfume of attar of roses about it. If there is 
any thing I particularly dislike it is attar of 
roses. Reasoning that she must have dropped 
it on the way down to the village, I deduced the 
conclusion that there was nothing to be done 
but go back and give it her. I did so with the 
best grace of which I was master. I was a little 
amused at the conversation; of course it was 
Hobson’s choice to join her then. 

‘*¢Thank you. I did not know I had lost 
it.’ 

**T presume not. If it had been a five-hun- 
dred-dollar watch it would, without doubt, have 
been quite the same. These heiresses are ex- 
travagant from their cradles, always. In hand- 
ing her the flimsy thing it caught upon my 
sleeve-stud and tore slightly. I made as much 
of an apology for my carelessness as I thought 
the occasion required. She interrupted me with 
a gesture of impatience: 

*** Nimporte, wimporte! c’est assez !” 

Her face was worth seeing when the words 
| were spoken. That she should have insulted 

an inoffensive country doctor by addressing him 

in a language which he could not be expected 

to understand, I saw, and I was surprised to see, 
| jarred terribly against her sense of the generous 

and the courteous. Her face flushed in its faint 

way ; she turned abruptly to see the view (which, 

by-the-way, consisted of a high board-fence, a 
| thicket of nettles, and an interesting and di- 
| minutive boy eating bread and molasses on top 
| of a barrel). At that moment I was awkward 
enough to tread on her dress. At my ‘ Pardon- 
| nez, Mademoiselle!’ she looked relieved. Her 
haughty eyelids, however, dropped in their sur- 
prised way for the second time. 

*¢ And that was literally every word that was 
said till our roads parted, and I left her. 

**T incline to the theory that this young lady 
| has been decidedly bored by something or other 
at some time in her life. I begin to have a faint 
suspicion of the basis on which she rests her 
opinion of me, if she does me the honor to have 
any, which is more than doubtful. 

‘* The above is respectfully submitted to Enoch 
James, M.D., as bearing on the question, ‘ How 
| shall a country doctor, with eight hundred a 
year, no rival, an epidemic coming, and a whole 
night’s study before him, spend his precious 
| time ?’ 

‘* July 16.—Brandon’s wife is down. The 
| eldest daughter doesn’t look right. I begin to 


morning, on my way to dinner; noticed her at | understand matters. 
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‘* July 17.—The cat is out of the bag now, 
and East Dunkirk has made up its mind to im- 
mediate extermination. It appears to be a 
species of malignant fever; of the typhoid type, 
if it can be said to have any type. There are 
five cases within a stone’s-throw of each other. 
The Brandon girl, though the most recent, is the 
most unpromising. 

These people are wretchedly poor, and wretch- 
ed poverty has little chance against an epidemic. 
Am doing what Ican. The worst of it is, I am 
not made of stern stuff, and the women have 
such a way of wailing at you to save their hus- 
bands, as if you held human life between your 
finger and thumb, and could take it up or lay it 
down at pleasure. 


“These still women cap the climax, however. | 


There is that young creature, Annie Guest, sit- 
ting there all day with her eyes on David's face 
—they haven’t been married three months. She 
never sobs nor cries out; she only looks up when 
I come in, and looks at me while my finger is 


on the pulse, and looks at me as I turn away. 


It makes a fellow feel so precisely like going 
away and saying his prayers. ie: 

“Went up to Mrs. McKay’s to-day to tell her 
just how things are; the stories about town are 
so ridiculous—cholera, small-pox, and yellow- 


fever—all three have raged within the last ten | 


hours, with attendant horrifying circumstances 
ad libitum. 
Mrs. Guest to order her husband’s coffin, as the 


undertaker would be so busy shortly that it might | 


save her some expense to do it now. 
“T found Mrs. McKay expecting me, and un- 
prepared to believe any thing till I came. 
“¢This thing will grow, Doctor ?’ 
‘¢ ¢ Probably.’ 
“ «Tt may come to us, then ?” 
*¢¢ Possibly.’ 


“It is one of my rules to have nothing to do | 


with evasions. Of all men I believe a physician 
is most culpable in the use of them. 


properly told, can do a patient harms 
McKay, at least, should always hear it. 


they always are; her husband sitting by the 
window. I believe McKay likes to keep her in 
sight as well as he did upon their marriage- 
day, or better. She stooped suddenly and kissed 
the little upturned faces ; then went over to her 
husband and slid her hand quietly into his. 

‘“*T suppose I have caviled a good deal at the 
abuses and the shams of marriage; more per- 
haps than is necessary. There is something 
about this woman’s love that always makes me 
feel like taking off my hat. 

‘*Miss Stuyvesant followed me out to the door. 
The intelligence I brought had drawn no word 
from her. She had been quietly sewing (some 
of Mrs. McKay’s work, I could see) in the cor- 
ner. There was a light in her eyes that puz- 
zled me. 

“*¢ Dr. James.’ 

**T bowed, and waited her pleasure. 


Such as Dr. James having told | 


| fellow! in a horrible spasm. 


I believe | 
there are few cases in which the simple truth, | 
Mrs. 

| to be filled. 
‘¢Her children were clustered about her as | 





*“*Can money help it any—this trouble ?’ 

*** Money can hire nurses and purchase ice— 
yes.’ 

*““*¢T am so 
James—’ 

** She paused, with a delicacy for which I had 
not given her credit, unwilling to remind me 
of the great gulf between us. 

**¢]T should like to do something for these 
people—any thing you think best. Will 
do me the kindness to call upon me at 
time ?” 

‘*T confess I Was unprepared for this. This 
young lady has a fashion of developing whe 
you least expect it. However, it is an easy 
thing to play the lady patron. One never feels 
so rich; and it is such an excellent method 
to remind people of the fact! Fancy Miss Stuy- 
vesant’s great eyes if you suggested that she 
come down herself into these wretched homes, 
from whence the frightened nurses have fled, 
and touch these parched hands with her own 
white fingers! 

** Query: Is it preordained, predestinated, 


glad! I should like—Doctor 


you 


any 


re 


| and in the eternal nature of things, that coun- 


try doctors shall grow bitter as they grow old? 

—an inalienable instinct of the genus ? 

‘**A ring at the door—the fourth this even- 
ing. The Brandon girl, probably. I had hoped 
for a little rest. 

‘¢ July 18.—No rain. A sky like molten 
Slow, purple hazes creeping like snakes 
down the valley ; a mountain on fire four miles 
up the river. This grows serious. I have ten 
cases in one street. Hoadley died to-night, poor 
I have done all I 
could for him—all human help could do, I sol- 
emnly believe. This thing puzzles me. I keep 
some cases from fatal termination: I effect no 
change—no cure. 

** Later: 11 p.m.—Just back from the Guests. 
Eureka! These people have actually been 
drinking the water of that half-stagnant pond 
without a filter! 

** July 19.—Still no rain. Those wells ought 
I am afraid the mischief is too far 
under headway for me to do much with it. The 
people get drunk, and can not be made to take 
care of themselves. I have lost two more. 
Brandon is better; I shall saye him. But 
things are in a terrible condition there. The 
girl got hold of some rum in some way, and is 
| dyine horribly. ‘The woman can not leave her 
| bed yet; the nurse has fled with a cowardice 
| that would be ridiculous if it were not abomin- 
|able. What is to be done! 

} 

‘Since writing this page my question has 
answered itself. Right in the middle of the 
glaring afternoon, with that sun like molten 
brass in the sky, and clouds of dust like the 
smoke from a huge furnace, the whole length of 
a long mile’s walk, some one opened Peter Bran- 
don’s door, and swept in a little breeze of Co- 
logne-water and the flutter of a cool white dress. 

|It was Miss Stuyvesant. She had a pail of 


brass. 
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fresh ice in one hand, and a couple of palm-leaf | 


fans in the other. 
*** Miss Stuyvesant !’ 
*** Dr. James!’ 
‘¢* What does this mean ?’ 
*** Just what it appears to mean.’ 
‘« «But I protest—’ 


‘*¢ Protest if you choose. I don’t know what | 


difference that will make.’ 

** * You are not afraid ?’ 

*** Do I look like it ?’ 

*** But Mrs. McKay ?’ 

‘¢* Bid me God-speed, and"sent me down. 
It is simply impossible for her to leave the chil- 
dren. I have wanted to come from the first. 
I suppose she read it in my eyes. You can go 
now; they want you in the next house. Have 
you any directions ?’ 

‘¢ July 20.—I saw a sight to-night I never 
expected to see. The Brandon girl died at 
nine o’clock. I was sent for at eight, and found 
Miss Stuyvesant there, sitting like a statue, in 
her pure, soft dress; her face a little pale, one 
of her hands—they are slender hands and white, 
with neither gold nor jewels on them—clasped 
convulsively in the girl’s rigid fingers. I de- 
clare it made me start to see that clasp—the 
girl has led a wretched, evil life. I stood a 
moment looking in at the window. The lady’s 
regal head was bent a little in the lamp-light, 
her eyes—the lashes, I think, were wet—upon 
the open pages of a well-worn Book, bound in 
purple-and-gold. Her voice I could hear, but 


the words she read were lost. It was somewhere 


in the Gospels. 

** *But I’m so wicked !’ sobbed the ruin lying 
there, so still and listening. 

‘* And then that woman, still clasping the 
other’s hand, knelt down upon the wretched 
floor, beside the wretched bed, and prayed such 
a prayer as I never heard in any pulpit—as I 
never expect to hear again. 

‘*Enoch James, there may be several things 
in this world you are not too old to learn. 

** July 22.—The worst is over. I think I 
shall not lose more than one or two cases now, 
and have started the rest up hill. How much 
I have to dowith it I don’t know. There is no 
rain yet, but a brisk west wind is fighting with 
those snake-like hazes. Possibly what Miss 
Stuyvesant would call Providence is at work 
somewhere. David Guest has come out of the 
crisis alive man. His wife’s face is worth walk- 
ing ten miles to see. 

‘* Now that the intense pressure of responsi- 
bility and terrible strain on my sympathies are 
lifted a little I begin to feel the reaction. I sit 
here in the cold, gray dawn and write on and 
on, because I have not the courage to stop and 
think. 

‘IT suppose unconsciously I have written all 


these pages for the same reason—a Model Doc- 


tor you are, Enoch James! Our profession 


ought to be left to men with delicately-con- 
structed pebbles in the place of nerves and 


heart. 


‘“*It rests me to write to-night, for I haye 
something rather pleasant to write about. 
| ‘Miss Stuyvesant and I left David Guest's 

at about half past eight. She proposed going 
|rather suddenly. Annie was taking a nap, but 
she woke her. Iwas surprised for the moment 
till I noticed—what I had been too busy with 
the man to notice before—a grayish pallor 
about the young lady’s mouth. 

“*T hurried her out into the air, cursing the 
luck that had not predestinated me to ride this 
evening. Every other evening this week at 
that time my carriage has been standing there 
in the square. 

““*You are not fit to walk!’ I exclaimed, 
smothering an exclamation between my tecth 
which I fancy she must have heard, for, faint 
as she was, her eyes twinkled. 

“¢T am fit to walk. The greatest kindness 
you can do me is not to talk to me, if you 
please.’ : 

‘We walked on slowly and in silence, her 
hand upon my arm, the ribbon of her hat flut- 
tering now and then against my cheek, the wind 
catching the faint perfume of the laced hand- 
kerchief she had thrown about her throat. 
spoke only once to say: 

***T am afraid I tire you.’ 

‘She was leaning somewhat heavily on my 
arm, and not a house in sight where a vehicle 
could be procured. I did not dare to leave her 
longenough to get one. At last she drew away 
her hand and sank slowly to the ground. 

***T believe I am a—little—faint.’ 

**'The welcome lights from my hall-door were 
just in sight across the road; but they might as 
well have been across the Atlantic for her abili- 
ty to reach them. 

***T am afraid you will have to let me take 
you in.’ 

“**No! oh no! 
ute. It is nothing. 
dizziness passes off.’ 

‘¢¢ Miss Stuyvesant, you will not sit here, and 
you cam not walk a step, try as hard as you like.’ 

**T spoke in a tone I do not often use; and 
in a tone this young lady is not used to hearing. 
But I was proud enough, or foolish enough, or 
wicked enough—for there was not a particle of 
color in her face now—not so much as to touch 
her hand without permission. She looked up 
into my eyes. I don’t know what she saw 
there, but I fancy she respected me at that mo- 
ment—for the first time probably since she 
came to Dunkirk. 

‘*She held up ker hands to me like a child in 
the dark. I carried her in, gave her a tremen- 


I shall be better in a min- 
I will just sit here till this 





| dons dose of Cognac with one hand, and rang 
for the housekeeper with the other. There are 
few women or few men to whom I would have 
| given just that dose. That it was precisely 
what Miss Stuyvesant needed I knew. It 
| brought the color to her cheeks, her lips, her 
temples as if one were painting a statue. She 
sat up on the sofa and asked for her hat and 
gloves as if nothing had happened. I har- 





* 
MISS STUYVESANT. 


nessed old Billy in a hurry and drove her rapid- 
ly home. 

" «©¢Miss Stuyvesant, are you going to have 
hat fever ?’ 

“¢<¢Poctor James, I have not the slightest 
thoughts of it.’ 

‘* She will not. 

** July 26.—How easy it is to say ‘The worst 
is over!’ Even such kings and counselors of 
the earth as Doctor James know precisely as 
much about it as a baby. 

‘I saw a pretty, womanly picture to-day. 
One of the McKay children had been sent for 
me with the simple message that I was wanted. 
I went as soon as I could get away. Miss Stuy- 
yesant met me at the door with Mrs. McKay’s 
baby in her arms, its little pink hands thrown 
up on her cheek. 

‘“*My work is here now, Doctor James. 
They are waiting for you up stairs.’ 

‘* My inquiries revealed the fact that one of 
the little boys, straying away from his mother a 
few days ago, had wandered off with some rag- 
ged playmate picked up®in the street into the 
very heart of the infected region, had spent two 
hours there before he was found. Mrs. McKay 
moved away from the bed as I came in, her 
eyes on my face. I wish I could forget the 
look of those eyes. 

‘*T knew at once how it would be—the child 
was already in delirium. I gave some orders 
in a rapid way, which that woman saw through 
as well as I did. 

** ¢ Doctor ?’ 

‘* She said that, and that only, coming up to 
me presently, her hand on my arm. 

***T will do what I can, Mrs. McKay.’ 

‘* A slight shiver ran over her down to the 
tips of the fingers on my arm. She turned away 
and kissed the child with a sudden kiss. 

***My little Frankie— mother’s own little 
boy !’ 


“S$ Tf she had wailed or sobbed a fellow could | 


bear it. Miss Stuyvesant came in softly and 
took her hand. It seems as if I must save that 
child. 

** July 28.—I may say ‘TI must’ as much as I 
choose. I may spend half the night studying 
the case. I may—and I am not ashamed to 
write here that I did—get down on my knees 
and ask, in my blundering way, for the little 
fellow’s life. What is the use? Ihave hada 
consultation from Burlington, but we can do 
nothing. It is one of those mysterious cases 
that baffle every thing; that come like a thief 
in the night and do their work, and are gone. 
I thought I had brought down the pulse once 
with aconite, but it was only a temporary relief. 

‘* McKay is perfectly stunned. He sits with 


his face in his hands, moaning the child’s name | 


over and over. His wife comes up and just 
touches her lips to his forehead softly, and leaves 
him quiet. She sheds no tears; she seldom 
speaks. She bears him up on the strength of 


her great love and her great stillness, and, I be- | 


lieve, actually suffers every throb of his pain 


| night from Mrs. McKay. 


twice over where she is once conscious of her 
own. I always thought that fragile woman had 
the soul of a hero in her somewhere; she is 
more of a man than he, but she seems to love 
him all the more for that. 

** Miss Stuyvesant is every where, does every 
thing. She keeps the children away out of 
sight and sound, nobody but herself knows 
where. The baby’s clinging arms are about 
her neck all day. She is cook, housemaid, 
seamstress, nurse, and withal finds time and 
ways to manage to slip into the sick-room now 
and then, and let Mrs. MeKay steal out for a 
nap. I see her often through the kitchen win- 
dow, as I pass up the yard, in a muslin or cal- 
ico wrapper and checked apron, her delicate 
hands in dough or gruel, her face flushed and 
weary and beautiful, the children playing softly 
about her. I hear her womanly veice, low and 
still about the house, falling like a strain of 
sweet music on its pain and its dread. I hear 
it when I come and when I go. I hear it long 
after I am in my solitary room at night. 

‘¢ Sometimes, too, I go out and help her about 
her work, if I have a few moments to spare. 
We have cooked meat, and baked biscuit, and 
stirred gruel together. I thought myself learn- 
ed in these departments from my experiences 
camping out in the Yosemite; but I find this 
city-bred heiress is a woman afterall, and knows 
something of the wherewithal shall we be fed, 
in spite of her dividends. She is quiet and 
courteous; her eyes are right womanly, and her 
smile is always kind. Why not? Only the 
family physician—such a grave, unassuming 
man, with such a rusty-respectable hat, and the 
edges of his neck-tie frayed so perceptibly! To 
be sure, why not ? 

‘*My German Bible lies on the table, open 
by some chance at the forty-second Psalm. I 
caught a line that I can’t get rid of—‘ Was be- 
triibst du dich, meine Seele, und bist so unrulig in 
mir ?” 

*‘ Tater.—Received a sudden summons to- 
Her niece met me 
at the door, and led me up stairs without a 
word. 

‘¢ One or two of the children were sobbing in 
the corners of the room ; McKay in the old atti- 
tude, his face buried in his hands, his wife lean- 
ing over the bed, her back to the door. She 
was speaking as I came in; her voice was low 
and still. 

‘¢¢Will Frankie kiss mamma once—just 
once?’ ‘Can't?’ ‘Well, mamma will kiss 
him, and that will do just as well—won’t it, 
Frankie?’ ‘Dark?’ ‘Frankie needn't be afraid 
of the dark. Mother is close by him. Hold 
her hand so—no, she won't go away.’ ‘Sing?’ 
‘ Well, she will try.” And the quiet voice broke 
into chanting—some children’s hymx that the 
little fellow was used to. 

‘¢ She sang it without a tremor, and she sang 
it through to the end. 

‘*T did what I could, but it was soon done, 
and the singing dropped softly away into silence, 
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and the woman kissed the little dead face, and 
turned around, stretching out her hands in a 
curious way. 

*¢¢ Frank! Frank!’ 

“McKay groaned aloud. 

“*Frank! why, Frank! We have each oth- 
er left, you see—don’t you see, Frank? I have 
you, and you have me, and we—’ 

‘*She crept up into his arms with a stifled 
cry. We took the children out and shut the 
door. 

**We stood there a moment in the entry, 
quite still, we two, with our unmarried, lonely 
lives stretching on into an unknown future, and 
I believe one thought was in the heart of both. 
I believe we envied that man and woman in | 
their grief—in auy grief, in any agony. 

*€ August 15.—Miss Stuyvesant left for New | 
York to-day at five o’clock. [Observation : How | 
easily words are written! ] 

**T went up to the house to bid her good-by. 
It was an intrusion, of course, and I knew it; 
but I went. 

‘¢The carriage was already at the door, and 
I walked down the path with her to carry her 
little bag. The sweet graciousness of those | 
days when death was in the house, and we 
struggled against it together, had given place 
to a certain hauteur in her manner, or embar- 
rassment. I ¢onclude the former. Her stylish 
traveling-suit—its soft drabs and blues suiting 
her face so wonderfully—the complete return 
to the elegance of her city life which showed 
so utterly in her dress (a woman's dress trans- 
lates much of her unspoken history) dazzled me 
at first. I doubted for the instant—or rather I 
tried to doubt—whether the entire woman were 
not thus transformed into a thing of art. 

**T doubted no longer when we reached the 
gate. She turned her face up to me with her 
rare, womanly smile, putting her little gloved 
hand frankly into mine. 

**¢ Dr. James, I have a confession to make to 
you.’ 

**T stammered some protest. 

**<T grievously misjudged you once—so griev- 
ously that I can not tell you how.” 

‘She was turning away at that, the bright 
scarlet color in her haughty lips; she has a cu- 
rious way of showing emotion by the tint of her 
lips. I stepped before her in the path, caught 
her eyes, and held them. 

‘**Miss Stuyvesant, I have learned some- 
thing from you. May I tell youwhat? I have 
learned that to be wealthy is not always to be 
shallow ; that position and accomplishments are 
not necessarily pride or vanity, or unchristian 
scorn of manhood and womanhood which God 
has not blessed with this world’s gifts. I have 
learned from you what I have doubted all my 
life. And I have learned— 

**God knows what words were on my lips— 
mad words that were burning on my brain, and 
scorching my tongue, and crying like souls in 
pain to be uttered. What they were I believe 
I donot know. I do not wish to know. What- 








m ed 
ever they were, remember, Enoch James, yoy 
did not say them—no, you have not said them, 
They are yours, and yours only ; they are hushed 
with a great silence, until the day when the seq 
shall give up its dead, and hearts give up their 
mysteries. 

‘*N.B.— Moral reflections spoil the beauty 
of a narrative, particularly when it is of a cheer. 
ful nature. Where was I? Oh yes; Miss 
Stuyvesant dropped her parasol suddenly, and 
the coachman swore at the delay sotto voce. | 
picked up the parasol, I believe—yes, I picked 
up the parasol. I also handed her into the 
carriage. She threw back an impulsive, girlish 
kiss at Mrs. McKay, who was standing in the 
doorway in her black dress, with her restful 
smile; fluttered her handkerchief a moment at 
the window, and was driven rapidly away. 

**T believe I went among the trees back of 
the house, and watched the train whirl off into 
the sunset, and listened to its long, loud shriek. 
But I am not quite sure. There certainly could 
have been no reason for such a procedure. [ 
seldom do a thing witHout reasons. 

** Four o'clock, a.m.—The faint dawn is bright- 
ening; the gray hills outlined with crimson ; the 
shadows turning green. How long have I paced 
this room? God help me!—I can form no 


qsskas He had found her at last. 

He had fled from her over seas, over mount- 
ains, over trackless prairies, over burning sands. 
He had stifled the vision of her face in Alleghany 
mists. He had dimmed it in the skies of the 
sunset lands—had drowned it in the beat of eter- 
nal waves—had ruled it out of his dreamings by 
the vagaries of a savage life. He had placed 
the width of a world between it and him. In 
the hospitals of Paris, in the caravans of Arabia, 
in scorched valleys of India, among nameless 
horrors of his profession, under blazing skies, 
under scalding winds, in jungles lighted by the 
glare of tigers’ eyes, on shores where the alli- 
gator leered, and royal-tinted flowers breathed 
rare poisons, and the slow, sly hazes crept and 
rose over miles of purple, doomed solitude, 
stretching away and dimming into ‘‘ places where 
no man is, or hath been since the making of the 
world’—he had struggled with this face, this 
womanly, gracious face, that neither time nor 
space could conquer; that no will of his could 
blur or blot from the place which it had chosen, 
forever bright and bleak beside him, with great, 
still eyes, and a smile upon its lips. 

As he had fled from it, so he had come back 
to it—as one commanded. 

And so on this night he had found her, in 
this fitting place, in this fitting way—the great, 
gay room filled with its splendor and its lights, 
its jewels, its costly draperies, its haughty smiles, 
its merry words; himself a stranger and es- 
tranged within it, with his bronzed face, and 
rusty coat, and awkward silence, tolerated there 
by the courtesy of a careless boy whose life he 
had saved in the horrors of a plague at Delhi— 
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enduring the toleration, and gnawing his Proud thrown back, with his folded arms—a man with 


lips unseen, for the picture of the bright, bleak 
face that might be here among its like. Here, 
with no wealth, with no fame, where wealth and 


fame were all; with no passport but his man- 


hood, where simple manhood was nothing, go- 
ing back to-morrow to the old, dead days at 
Dunkirk, into his future of lowly toil, into years 
that the pictured face had left forever solitary 
—here, to-night he had waited for her, and she 
had come. 

A voice at his side startled him roughly, as 
he stood half-hidden there in the curtain, his 
eyes on her as she came into the room. 

" «You are ill, Sir? Let me open this win- 
dow. ‘The room is close.” 

“Tl? No—oh no!” 

His questioner, a flaxen-haired, wide-eyed 
belle, caught in that chance moment, in the 
strangeness of a crowd, a look that no human 
eyes had ever seen on the face of Enoch James. 
She remembered it to her dying day. 

Miss Stuyvesant crossed the room in her 
swan-like way, her face rising like a statue’s 
from her high-throated velvet dress, turned sud- 
denly in the blaze of a chandelier, and saw him. 

Her lips turned scarlet and paled. 

Doctor James bowed gravely and stood still. 
Only the width of a mirror separated them. It 
might have become in that moment the width 
of a lifetime. He neither moved nor spoke. She 
neither moved nor spoke. 

“Latest style from the Ganges! Voyez vous?’ 
said a careless whisper from somewhere at the 
country doctor’s elbow. 

Miss Stuyvesant crossed in front of the mir- 


’ 


ror, her splendid length reflected in it, her eyes 


ablaze. 


‘Doctor James, will you give me your arm? | 


I am tired of this room.” 

They crossed the gorgeous room, conspicuous 
in the gorgeous crowd, her gloved hand upon 
his arm, her velvet touching his rusty black, her 
head held like a queen’s. At the conservatory 
door she stopped. 


‘*We will go in, if you please,” he said, his 


voice strange to himself, speaking as one who 
had a right to command. 
She went in. 


In a tangle of ivy leaves and fuschias, where 
© ' 


the perfume of unseen heliotrope was faint and 
sweet, he faced her suddenly, with folded arms. 

**You see I have come back. Do you know 
why I have come back? Do you know why F 
went away ?” 

She bent her head, a curious, listening look 
about her mouth. 

**You know why I went away. 
why I have come back. [I fled like a coward 
from that which has dogged me like my shadow. 
I turn to-night and face it. If it stabs me 
through all the slow years till I die, I face it. 
At its best or at -its worst I face it. 
love of a man to whom there is but one woman 
in the world; nor will ever be; nor can be.” 

He stood erect before her, with his head 


You know | 


It is the 


| 


his manhood only to offer her. 

That listening look about her mouth sharp- 
ened like the look of one in an agony. If he 
had said but a word to her of his poverty, of his 
obscurity, of the contrast of his toil against the 
gorgeous dreaming of her life; if he had said so 
much as one word of it, she would have raised 
her haughty lids, wished him good-evening, 
swept out of the tangle of ivy leaves and left 
him. But he said no such word. Nor did he 
speak of that judgment with which she might 
have bitterly misjudged him—that judgment 
which in its possibility had, in certain silent 
hours of this man’s life, almost wrung prayers 
from his lips that Heaven would decree her pen- 
niless and friendless. With something grander 
than pride he passed this by. In a silence more 
voiceful than any speech it hushed itself. 

He loved her: ‘That was enough for him and 
for her. He gave as much as he could receive 
from princess or beggar. The equality was ac- 
cepted and simple. 

‘“*T think you know,” he said, speaking very 
quietly and gravely—she could not see his hand 
clenched like iron out of sight—‘‘I think you 
know what such a love may be. If it is worth 
any thing to you.” 

That listening look quivered out of her lips, 
their scarlet color shooting over them. She 
threw back her head, her face upturned to his. 

‘* For the first time in my life Iam rich. For 
the first time in my life I am proud—so very 
proud. Will you look into my eyes and see?” 

He looked into her eyes and he saw. 


OUR MINISTER TO MEXICO. 
I. 

WAS standing, on a certain Sunday after- 

noon, in the centre of our Bible-class and 
of the question as to who Melchizedek was, 
when I observed a stranger enter the church- 
door and stand in the aisle. I was not sorry 
for it. The truth is, I was a little weary of 
Melchizedek ; so much so, that I would have 
welcomed as a relief even the end of the world! 
Yes, better even that than Melchizedek. 

Permit me to explain. 

In every Bible-class in Christendom there is 
a Mr. Yea, generally an old gentleman—law- 
yer, doctor, merchant. I am speaking not of a 
Bible-class composed of youth—that is alto- 
gether another question—but of an adult class, 
such as it was my lot to attend on the warm 
and slumberous afternoon of which I am speak- 
ing. And a thoroughly estimable Christian 
gentleman is Mr. Yea, especially on Sunday, so 
neatly attired, and with his thin white hair care- 
fully brushed up, by the loving hand of wife or 
grand-daughter, from the sides as much as pos- 
sible over the bald head. Long-considered and 
decided opinions are those Meld by Mr. Yea 
upon every subject, especially religious. In 


| reference to Melchizedek and the date and mode 


of the end of the world, the old gentleman is 
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very clear and exceedingly positive. If it were 
not for Mr. Nay it would make no trouble. 
Acid and alkali are quiet enough when kept 
apart. All the effervescence in our Bible-class 
was owing to Mr. Nay being a constant attend- 
ant thereon as well as Mr. Yea. 

Much pleasure, doubtless, it would have af- 
forded Mr. Nay if he could have agreed with 
Mr. Yea in reference to the theological points 
mentioned—only he could not, did not. If, 
only, while the one speaking could have been 


listened to, while proving his point, by the oth- | 


er! But not a bit of it; the one hearing really 
not hearing, only waiting impatiently for the 
other to get through to give his unaltered and 
wholly unalterable opinion. 

No man could have strategized more than I 
did to keep these two estimable friends apart 
each Sunday; but, sooner or later, drawn to- 
gether by the attraction of repulsion, would Mr. 
Yea and Mr. Nay fall into their inevitable dead- 
lock, so stopping all thoroughfare for the rest of 
the class, and no police to help us. It mattered 
not what age of history our chapter for the day 
had reference to, the end of the world was al- 
most certain to befall in some period of it; upon 


whatever theological platform we happened to | 


be, the mysterious Patriarch alluded to was sure, 


like the Ghost in Hamlet, to rise through it and | 


hold us spell-bound. 


So that, when the stranger entered and stood | 
in the aisle, I hailed him silently as a diversion. 
Mr. Yea and Mr. Nay, both sitting with their 


backs to that end of the church, went on with 
their sword-play, ignorant of the arrival, giving 
me time to study the person in question, stand- 
ing as I did in the chancel. 


And he was a man to look twice at even under | 


other circumstances; rather thick-set, very broad 
in the head and chest, clothed in the black- 
est and finest broadcloth, sumptuous Marseilles 


waistcoat, heavy gold chain across his bosom, a 


sparkling pin in his linen—a rotund, substan- 
tial-looking individual. 


shaven face, save the very large and owl-like 
eyes out of which—as he stood, hat in hand— 
he gazed solemnly down upon us. 
minutes he stood listening to the views of Mr. 
Yea, then gravely turned to hearken to the re- 
joinder of Mr. Nay for another five minutes, 
then came with slow step down the aisle, I 


making him a gesture of welcome to a seat near | 


by as he did so. 

** Could I see you, Sir, one minute?” he re- 
marked, almost solemnly, in the brief interval, 
at that instant, before Mr. Yea resumed; and, 


with a word of apology to my class, I fell into | 


his measured step down the aisle toward the 
door. 

‘*T wish you, Sir, to marry me, if you will 
be so kind. My buggy and horses are at the 
door. I will detain you but a few minutes,” he 


said to me in grave accents, and with smileless | 


solemnity in his great eyes as we stood together 
in the vestibule. 


There was nothing | 
specially noticeable about his ruddy and clean- | 


Full five | 


a, 

Réturning to my class, I begged them to ex. 
cuse me for a while, and, taking my hat, with. 
drew, smiling to myself as I walked out of the 
church, both at my own escape and at the de. 
spairing looks of my class abandoned thus by 
me to Mr. Yea and Mr. Nay, as to both Scylla 
| and Charybdis. y 

‘*My name, Sir, is Plantagenet Brown,” re. 

marked my companion, gathering up the reins 
of his bays, as I seated myself by his side in his 
very handsome vehicle. 

‘* And the lady ?” asked I. 

‘** Her friends, I should inform you, are very 
| much opposed to our marriage, will probably re. 
fuse to be present. Miss Amelia Agnew,” re- 
| plied the solemn bridegroom, in deliberate ac- 
| cents. 
| Amelia Agnew? And these handsome bays? 
| Yes, I understood the whole thing on the spot, 
and while Mr. Plantagenet Brown is driving us 
| toward his wedding I will inform you all about 

it. Plenty of time. Up to that instant every 
bridegroom who had ever come for me to per- 
form the ceremony had driven at furious. pace, 
| Not so in this case. Nothing could be more 
| deliberate and steady than my companion, hold- 
ing firm hand, in richly embroidered gauntlet 
| gloves, upon his horses all the way. 
Amelia Agnew is a blue-eyed blonde of some 
| eighteen years of age. If her own mother had 
only lived, Amelia would have been a highly in- 
| telligent and accomplished girl; even more beau- 
tiful, too. Unfortunately for Amelia, a certain 
December day had seen her, when a little flaxen- 
haired beauty of eight years old, weeping, be- 
side her father, over the open grave in which 
| is being lowered the mother and the wife. 

It would not have been so bad then, even for 
Amelia, if, two years thereafter, Mr. Agnew 
could have contented himself with Amelia and 
Robert, now returned from his distant school, 
and let well enough alone in the society of his 
‘children. Oh, well, you would have done the 
same; perhaps even I myself, though a person 
of remarkably strong character, might have, in 
| like case, yielded to the black eyes of Miss Par- 
| ker by our own relaxing hands—have, like Joe 
Agnew, been carried off captive. Whether so 
|or not, in spite of the warnings of friends, the 
| entreaties of Robert, the passionate supplications 
| of Amelia, looking enough like her dead mother 
to have had more influence, marry Miss Parker 
Mr. Agnew did. In very little time thereafter 
| Robert finds it expedient to board with, as well 

as clerk for, Mr. Gray, of the firm of Gray and 
| Jones. If you have ever passed through Potts- 
| burg you may have noticed the sign, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing Establishment”—it is near the 
leading hotel. By-the-by, if you ever did spend 
even a day in Pottsburg you can not but have 
observed my church there, the one on the court- 
house square, as neat a specimen of the Norman 
| Gothic as you could desire to see. 
| However, I rather think it was cowardly in 
Robert to abandon his sister; he had inherited 
that much defect of character from his father. 





Because he might have well known that poor 
Amelia would henceforth have to endure a 
double portion of the new Mrs. Agnew. ‘To do 
Robert justice he did all he could, before being 
finally compelled to leave, to propitiate his step- 
mother. If he failed it is only what his father 
did, owing to the same weakness of character 
common to them both. 

The plain fact is, being pastor of the church 
where the Agnew family worshiped, I knew all 
about it; Mrs. Agnew was in church on Sun- 
day in her tasteful dress, and in her parlor with 


company, as fascinating a lady as you would | 


desire to see; and in the bosom of her own 
household, at times at least, a very—let us say 
—Kate, as said Kate was when Petruchio first 
came upon her. Unfortunately Mr. Joseph 
Agnew did not possess one fibre of Petruchio 
in his whole system. Understand me distinct- 
ly, I can assert nothing of positive certainty in 
reference to the lady in question; never saw 
her strike Amelia—never heard even a bitter 
word from her lips in reference to Robert, 
Amelia, or any one else. Yet if Mrs. Agnew 
could only have been a topic of our Bible-class, 
her character as a shrew was so well known that 
on that point there would have been instant and 
perfect assent even between Messrs. Yea and 
Nay. She made a hell—I use the word grave- 
ly—of Mr. Agnew’s house: no Uniggrsalist in 
Pottsburg in reference to that fact. 

You observe it was that little Lucy of theirs, 
by no means an ill-looking child, which was 
the chain which held Mr. Agnew in his slavery. 
But that he should permit the only daughter of 
his dead wife—her living image, in fact, which 
was, I dare say, the very reason Mrs. Agnew so 
disliked her—to be so badgered and raided upon 
and nagged at and worried by his terrible wife 


is explainable only by the ten million other in- | 


stances like it. 

‘* But what has all this to do with our Minis- 
ter to Mexico ?” 

Exactly. You are right. The condition of 
the Agnew family annoyed me for so many years 
that I forget myself when I come to speak about 
it. We can discipline members in my church 
when they—should any one of them ever do it, 
which Heaven forbid!—swear, steal, fight, get 
drunk; but Mrs. Agnew’s case—more richly 
worthy of discipline than any of that kind—you 
can not lay hold of; there are no witnesses, no 
facts in evidence, it is that which irritates me 
if I ever yielded to irritation! Besides, I am 
an old man; have known Amelia ever since she 
was presented for baptism an infant; have read 
her miserable home-life in her face whenever I 
have met her for the last several years. 

Of course here in Pottsburg we all are per- 
fectly aware of just who and what Elias Lobkin 
is; yet I agreed when I heard of it, with every 
body else, that it would be, on the whole, bet- 
ter for Amelia to marry even Elias than to un- 
dergo that home martyrdom still. How very 
strange, by-the-by, that Providence should have 
taken away from us thoroughly excellent Mr. 
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| Simms, our useful Senior Warden, as it did last 
| week, and have left this Mrs. Agnew! The 

Latin poet—I can not recall his name—was 
| right in what he said about the—Noverca, what 
| is the adjective going before? How forgetful 
|I am, I fear I am getting old in good earnest. 

I mentioned Elias Lobkin. He was by no 
|}means our Minister to Mexico, and of him I 
| have little to say. Yet if Elias was a pale, thin, 
undecided sort of youth, anointing his head and 
|; scanty beard with every hair-oil in his shop— 
| Elias is a druggist—and perfuming himself with 
each and every essence therein, he is a good 
youth; truthful, and honest, and would have 
made Amelia an excellent husband. . And I 
|} am satisfied Amelia has had some idea of mar- 
rying even Elias as the alterative—as that drug- 
gist would have called it—to her step-mother. 
Pity he is so awkward and excessively shy. 
Not two weeks ago I met him walking with 
Amelia. I am sure he could have seen no- 
thing in my face or manner to have caused it, 
but the poor young man colored blood-red up 
to the very rim of his new hat when he saw me; 
and Amelia had a face in which unhap} 
vexation, and mirth were singularly blended. 

All this, you observe, is by way of explana- 
tion as we accompany Mr. Brown. 

‘*Did I understand you to say that all the 
friends of the lady are opposed to the marriage ?” 
I asked of my companion, as he drove steadily 
along. 

“I so understand,” he replied, with great 
deliberation. ‘‘She is, as you must know, of 
age. I have the legal license,” he added, after 
a pause, and, producing that document from his 
breast-pocket, after a good deal of ungloving of 
hand and unbuttoning of coat, he handed it to 
me. 

Reading it carefully over, I found it all cor- 
rect, and fell into serious meditation as to what 
I ought to do. 

‘*My name is Plantagenet Brown. I am 
from the State of New York. I am a specu- 
lator. Iam here looking into the titles of some 
lands,” my companion proceeded in measured 
accents to inform me, after quite a silence be- 
tween us, rolling his remarkably large eyes upon 
me with unspeakable gravity. 

‘** Have you known Amelia for any length of 
me ?” asked I. 

‘*Two weeks to-day,” equally grave. 

‘Ts not that rather a brief acquaintance upon 
which to form a union for life?” I next rea- 
soned. 

‘‘T am willing to take her upon it. She is 
willing to take me,” was the sententious re- 
jonder. 

Her step-mother is the propelling cause in 
chief, I said to myself; but what could the poor 
thing see in this owl-like stranger ? 
knew that Elias is desperately in.love with her, 
and, unless I am very greatly mistaken, there 
exists some contract of marriage between them. 
As I said this to myself, my eyes fell on the 
splendid bays Mr. Plantagenet Brown was driv- 


iness, 
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ing. Very fine animals they were indeed, 
groomed till their glossy hides shone like a mir- 


arranged as if by a barber with brush and poma- 
tum. The vehicle, too, was a new and very 


handsome one, the most brilliant of rugs under 


our feet; the harness silver plated, the reins of 
scarlet silk. 

The matter began to grow plainer to me. 
Let me announce it here as a fact worth saying 
and hearing: There is nothing which las more 
influence with a woman, at least with a blue- 
eyed blonde, than a span of fine and thoroughly 
trained horses. You may be ever so excellent 
a youth, ever so handsome, ever so well-dressed, 
and agreeable in manner, but, if you wish to 
make certain of your blonde, never visit her upon 
foot. Drive up to her door in a handsome ve- 
hicle of some kind, it matters not what, so that 
it be drawn by a pair of fine horses. I can im- 
agine poor Elias Lobkin reaching the door of 
Mr. Agnew’s house all heated and _ perspiring 
from a walk thither, meeting Amelia there in a 
fever and fluster of hair and collar and dusty 
boots. And I can imagine, too, this Mr. Plan- 
tagenet Brown not guilty of any such folly, but 
driving deliberately up to the front gate in this 
neat equipage, deliberately fastening his horses 
there in full view, not only of all in the house, 
but of all the neighbors, too—there is much in 
that also—and gravely marching up the front 
walk and ringing at the door. When Amelia 
meets him in the parlor he is cool, collected, 
powerful. I dare say he has had Amelia out 
riding with him, too; and these horses—even 
the red nets on them with their plentiful tassels 
not without their influence—have settled the 
question and Elias Lobkin. Perhaps Amelia, 
poor thing! preferred marrying some one who | 

_eould and would take-her away from Pottsburg 
and her step-mother. 

I am afraid I am making a very long story 
of all this, but I have to tell the thing in my 
own way or not at all. As a general rule I do 
not think Iam prosy. The remark to that ef- 
fect in reference to my sermons which came to 
my ears as from Robert Agnew I ascribe partly 
to the extreme heat of the weather, largely to 
the defective character of that youth. In re- 
gard to him, it has lately occurred to me that | 
his step-mother may have had grounds in the 
dissension between them. 

**You are not going to stop here ?"’ I said, as 
my new acquaintance drew up at the Widow 
Peterson’s front gate. 

‘Yes. Ameliais here. They refused to per- 
mit the ceremony to take place at her father’s 
house,” replied my companion. 

What very remarkable eyes that man had! 


| avert it. 
| erless to prevent the evil, whatever it may be I 
ror, every hair of mane and tail as accurately | 


| ble soul, one who had known the first Mrs. Ac 





The largest and most solemn I ever saw; and | 
his whole heavy bearing in such contradiction to 
the hasty marriage in view. The fact is, I did 
not like Mr. Plantagenet Brown at all. Yet, in 
this, and in every thing else, I have a theory— 
rather a religion. It is this: when any unwel- 
come emergency arises, I do all in my power to | 
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If, after full and fair effort, I am ang 


accept it as a blessing. If it be inevitable, it js 
from a Hand which sends only blessings, even 
the things seemingly evil being blessings 
masks. 
A very full conversation I had with the Wia. 
ow Peterson, one of my communicants, a sensi. 


in 


new well, and who had been a second mother “al 
poor Amelia in all her sorrows. 

‘Her choice is only between this Mr. Brown 
and Elias Lobkin,” she told me finally. ‘Tha 
terrible Mrs. Agnew has frightened away all the 
rest of our young men from visiting Amelia, al. 
though they all agree there is not a prettier or 
sweeter girl in Pottsburg: the fact that this sec- 
ond wife has her grip upon all the property has 
its weight, of course. You can not imagine, Sir, 
how the men dread that Mrs. Agnew!” 

Yes I could. I did not tell Mrs. Peterson, 
or any one else, not even my own maiden sister 
who keeps house for me, but I was thoroughly 
satisfied that Mrs. Agnew was fully equal to the 
part of Mrs. Brownrigg, or Madame Brinvilliers, 
or Messalina, just as the temptation happened 
to be. 

‘Tf that Elias Lobkin had only a particle of 
spirit, poor, weak, wishy-washy creature that he 
is, he coud have married Amelia months ago. 
Hesitating, stammering, blundering, blushing 
goose of a thing as he is! I have done all I 
could,” said the Widow. 

‘*¢ Suppose I refuse to marry them?” I asked. 

“Tt will do no good, Sir, whatever. They 
have taken all that, too, into consideration, and 
intend, if you do refuse, to drive right over to 
the Methodist preacher. He has had a hint 
that his services may be wanted, and is waiting 
at his house, in case they should come over, this 
moment. No, Sir, I know all about it. Ame- 
lia has made up her mind. She thinks nothing 
on earth can be worse than her present home. 
Oh, if I only had that Lobkin by the shoulders 
I could shake him well!” added the Widow, en- 
ergetically, with extended hands. 

Next I saw Amelia in her dressing-room. I 
found her in traveling dress, bonnet on. I might 
as well have tried to reason with a statue. The 
girl was cold, pale, tearless, like a loving creat- 
ure driven to bay in a stony, trance-like condi- 
tion. I doubt even whether she heard a word 
[ said. 

There was nothing to do but to marry them. 
I looked over the license again, trying to think 
as I did so. 

‘* Would it not be well for me at least to see 
Mr. Agnew ?—even Robert Agnew ?” I asked of 
Mrs. Peterson. 

‘* Bless your soul, Sir, I have done nothing 
else but see them every day these last two weeks. 
No use at all,” said that lady. ‘‘ Besides, who 
knows but this Mr. Brown may make her an 
excellent husband at last. At least, if we know 
nothing for him, we know nothing against him !” 

Very well, thought I, 4s the stranger stood 
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up before me at last, beside his stony-faced 
pride—stony-faced as Niobe, but as beautiful; | 
behind your broad face and huge eyes there may 
be some blessing arrived from heaven in dis- 


guise for Amelia! 

Only Mrs. Peterson and two or three neigh- 
bors, called in for the purpose, stood around as 
{ demanded whether any one knew any reason 
why this man and this woman should not now 

‘he united in marriage. At this juncture, ex- 
actly as if it was a scene in a novel or a play, 
the ‘form of Elias Lobkin burst upon the stage. 
I do not know, but have always believed that 
Mrs. Peterson had sent for him in her despera- 
tion. Any how, he had suddenly heard of what 
was going on, and there he was, standing in the 


door of the parlor, gazing upon us in a state | 


of extreme bewilderment. Evidently he had 


come in a very great hurry; he was panting for | 


breath, dripping with perspiration, red as morn- 
ing, though late as evening. But bewilderment 
was the leading feature of his condition—ex- 
treme, unmingled, intense astonishment. While 
Elias was undoubtedly an excellent youth, most 


devotedly attached to Amelia, he was weak, | 


painfully weak. His love for her had been 


steadily consuming what organic vigor he before | 


possessed; and now his very love for Amelia, 
instead of 
into and increased the intensity of his horror 
and amazement at finding her in the very act 
of being married to somebody else. 

I had just consented in mind to the theory 
that Plantagenet Brown was a blessing in dom- 
ino; having done all I could in the matter. 
Now I could not be sure but what Elias, instead, 
was that blessing. Pausing as long as I decent- 
ly could, to give Elias time to get through his 
astonishment—‘‘In proceeding to marry this 
man to this woman,” I repeated, with the great- 
est possible deliberation and emphasis, ‘‘ if there 


had 


after hold his peace!” and I strung out the 
words as long as continuity of language permits. 


Only amazement, pouring like a river from | 


within—from eyes, from hair, and face, and 
half-extended hands, on the part of the astound- 
ed lover. 

If the fool had only the sense to step forward, 
take Plantagenet Brown bv the collar, pitch 
him out of the door, and marry Amelia instead ! 


I was sure Amelia would have consented to al- | 


most any thing in her wretchedness, and I would 
have risked the matter in regard to the license. 


Clergyman as I am, I almost made the sug- | 


gestion aloud. I do believe I would have actu- 
ally done so in the crisis of the moment. The 
fact is, even in that rapid instant I thought of 
the editor of the Pottsburg Scream. Politically 
hostile to me, I knew well how sure he would 
be to parade all the circumstances of the case, 
frightfully distorted, in his columns, with all the 
adjectives, interjections, italics, and small capi- 
tals in his font of type. 


animating him to action, only ran | 


you nothing at all, Sir, nothing!” 
be any person here present who knows any rea- | 
son why they should not be thus u-ni-ted in | 
mar-ri-age, let him now speak, or forever here- | 


To do good Mrs. Peterson justice, she had 
crossed over to Elias the moment of his arrival, 
had been whispering energetically in his ear 
from that time, apparently unheeded by Elias 
in that amazement in which his entire soul 
seemed pouring itself away. Now, Elias heed- 
ing neither that nor the opportunity I afforded 
him, that lady gave him a sudden pinch on the 
arm. ‘‘ My gracious!” it wrung from his lips ; 
from the shrillness of the tone I know it must 
have been as severe a pinch as a woman in an 
emergency could confer ; but that was all it ac- 
complished. He did not look toward her to 
see who or what it was—all his being pouring 
itself out in unmingled, uninterrupted, and un- 
interruptible amazement. 

The case was hopeless. The man was a fool, 
and deserved to lose Amelia. I took a species 
of savage pleasure even in performing the re- 
mainder of the service which made them man 
and wife. Only astonishment, on the part of 
Elias Lobkin, at his sudden, irreparable, un- 
speakable loss, even unto the final consumma- 
tion thereof. 

As to poor Amelia, she stood there, looking 
me full in the eyes, as if she might fall into 
hysterics every moment. In fact, I had a rapid 
hope she would, and so give her lover time to 
recover from is trance. But no; she answered 
every question promptly, seemed in full posses- 
sion of her nerves. Having known her from 
childhood I kissed her in conclusion—altogeth- 
er too lovely a woman to squander on this large- 
eyed object standing beside her cool and grave 
as an Egyptian sphinx. 

“*I did intend, Sir,” he said to me, as he 
gathered up the red silk reins, his wife beside 
him, to leave, ‘‘to have handed you a twenty- 
dollar gold piece for your servives. After your 
extraordinary conduct this afternoon I will give 
rolling his 
eyes upon me and adjusting his embroidered 
gloves as he deliberately said it, and so drove 
off. After that no particle of doubt remained 
in my mind that he was a most unprincipled 
individual. My only regret was that I had not 
altogether refused to marry him. 

I do not know how I came by the impres- 
sion, but I feel positively certain that, as soon 
| as the ceremony was over, the Widow Peterson 
| —a robust and warm-hearted woman she was— 
laid hold upon poor Elias and gave him the 
| shaking she spake of. I was glad of it—glad 
of it! Only, I am satisfied Elias was not at all 
aware of it at the time. 
| ‘The whole thing took so short a time, too; 
on such minute pivots, infinitesimal yet jewels 
those pivots, does our life turn for good or for 
evil! Only a short time; for when I got back 
| to my Bible-class Mr. Yea was not half done 
| with Melchizedek—nor Mr. Nay either. 


II. 
| It was just two years me | this, that, one 
morning as I was seated co tably to my ser- 


mon, my little Harry—a remarkably intelligent 
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nephew of mine—of ten years, came running | 
in to my study exclaiming : 

**Oh, uncle! just to think, here is Miss Ame- | 
lia—Miss Amelia Agnew—don’t you remember 
her ?—coming up the front walk !” 

With that he whips out again, and in a few 
moments returns, showing in no other than that 
lady. 

‘*That will do, Harry,” I said, as the visitor 
in question, holding her handkerchief to her 
face with her right hand, made a gesture as of 
dismissal to the boy with her left. Of course, 
I was curious to know all that had befallen 
Amelia since her marriage to her mysterious 
and remarkably large-eyed lover; yet I would 
gladly have postponed knowing it all until the 
afternoon. 

No alderman more unwilling to be disturbed 
when seated at a tureen of turtle soup than I 
am when fairly seated at the composition of a 
sermon. With the very best sermon-paper which 
can be obtained from England, thick, smooth, 
creamy, before me; with a pen which glides 
smoothly to my thought over the same; with a 
text which unfolds itself on the paper, as I write, 
as naturally and as fragrantly as a damask rose 
in spring-time, I am as happy, seated to write, 
as men generally get to be in this vain and un- 
satisfying world. My own people understand 
this too well to interrupt me in the morning. 
I only wish they took the pleasure in hearing 
me read my sermon on Sunday from the pulpit 
that I take in writing it. Much preferring, had 
such a thing been feasible, to have put Amelia 
into the closet, and have locked her in there un- 
til I had finished my sermon, I, instead of that, 
put my sermon, with a sigh, in its drawer, 
locked the same from all possible contact with 
Harry, and turned to Amelia, who had sunk 
into a chair, and was sobbing and weeping— 
handkerchief to her eyes—as if her heart would 
break. 

** And where have you been all this time? 
And how have you been ?” I asked, gently. 

** We have never had a fixed home, Sir,” said 
my visitor, after several ineffectual attempts to 
speak. ‘Mr. Brown’s business kept us travel- 
ing all the time.” 

Sobs, tears, handkerchief. 

‘** How long since you came to Pottsburg?” 
I asked at last. 

**Only yesterday evening, Sir. I am staying | 
with Robert.” 

‘¢ Yes, Robert has married and settled down 
to himself since you left. He has forgiven Mr. 
Brown, I suppose. That is right,” I said. 

‘*No, Sir, Mr. Brown is not with me. And 
that is what I came to Pottsburg to see you 
about,” said my visitor, in an agony of tears. 

‘Dear me! Ishedead? Ah, yes, I ought 
to have thought of it! I sympathize sincerely 
with you in your loss. My dear lady, this is a 
sinful, sorrowful world. If you had not first | 
lost him he wo ave lost you—” 

‘Oh no, Sir, WF; he is not dead; it is worse | 
than death !” 





And after a fresh burst of tears Mrs, Brown 
gradually became composed enough to remoye 
her handkerchief and tell me her whole sad 
story. 

She had seen trouble, plenty of it; that was 
only too evident from her haggard appearance, 
The last two years had dimmed greatly her 
beauty. Her very dress showed the cruel, or 
at least neglectful husband, so threadbare and 
faded it was. Once, in the abandon of her* 
grief, she permitted a foot to peep out from un. 
der her dress as she sat. In its patched condi- 
tion I read as at a glance her whole history, 
though she snatched it in again the next mo- 
ment. 

A long story from her lips; a short one from 
mine. Ina heavy, unwieldy manner Mr. Brown 
had seemed attached to her from the first. He 
had supplied her with every thing—a good deal 
of jewelry especially. He had driven her about 
with him from place to place, until, I dare say, 
she became sick of the very sight of the bays, 
with their red and tasseled nets. Ina solemn 
and sepulchral manner he had treated her not 
unkindly ; but had, while purchasing all she 
desired, frozen her up by an unyielding gravity 
and deliberation of manner, for which he was 
no more to blame, I dare say, than an owl is 
for its huge eyes and imperturbable demeanor. 

Who can tell what the man really was!) Who 
shall estimate exactly what his convictions when 
that letter from Elias Lobkin—mere frantic folly 
as it was—fell into his hands? The man may 
have become tired of his wife; or he may have 
found her an impediment to his plans in trayel- 
ing; or he may have got out of means and been 
compelled to it, in his own opinion, as a despe- 
rate step; or he may have been—I should not 
wonder if at last he was—a lunatic: something 
so super or supra natural in his aspect; or he 
may have really regarded himself as wedded to 
a guilty wife, or a wife liable to guilt. What- 
ever may have been his reason, certain it is that 
a raving letter from Elias Lobkin to his wife 
having in some way fallen into his hands, he 
had deliberately abandoned her. It was in a 
town some two hundred miles from Pottsburg 
it happened. 

‘*He came into my room at the hotel, one 
day just before dinner,” poor Amelia told me, 
“read me a long rigmarole of stuff I never heard 
of before, with Mr. Lobkin’s name at the end 
of it; read it slowly and carefully, as if it was 
somebody’s speech he was reading from a news- 
paper. When he got through he folded the let- 
ter up, put it back in its envelope, handed it to 
me; took out his pocket-book and gave me what 
he said would be enough to take me back to this 
place; told me I would never see him again; 
put on his hat and walked out—all as deliber- 
ately as if he was doing the most ordinary thing 
in the world. And that is the last I have seen 
or heard of him, Sir,” said the deserted wife, 
with a fresh burst of tears. 

It seemed that, ashamed of returning to her 
old home, Amelia had removed to another place 
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from that in which she had been abandoned, 
and had supported herself, partly by millinery 
work, but chiefly by the sale of her jewelry. 

‘¢Tt has been just six months since Mr. Brown 
left me. About four days ago it suddenly came 
into my mind that you, Sir, could find him and 
bring him back,” she said. 

What!” I exclaimed, with astonishment. 

‘¢Oh, Sir, I feel sure you could!” she repeat- 
ed over and over again, ‘‘sure you could, sure 
you could!” 

” Teould not but smile at the absurdity of the 
request. Even if I had the least idea as to 
where the man had gone, what could J write to 
him that would have the smallest influence upon 
him? Preposterous as the whole thing seemed 
the deserted wife insisted upon it. 
just of that temperament, you observe—gentle, 
trustful, far from possessing a strong mind, and 
that mind having been left fearfully undisci- 
plined, owing to that most unfortungte second 
marriage of her foolish father. 
certain was she that the bringing. of her hus- 
band back lay altogether in my power that, 


She was 


So positively 


after being first astonished, then irritated, I at | 


last began to pity, even to respect, the strong 
and unfortunate faith of the poor girl in her 
minister. 


Elias Lobkin,” I said, at last, hoping to divert 
her attention, as I would a child’s, from her 
ridiculous idea. ‘* Doyou know, Madam, that, 
after you were married, Elias acted as absurdly 
toward me as you are now doing? I can not 
imagine,” I added, ‘‘ how there can be two such 
nonsensical people in the world. I suppose you 
never heard of it—how could you? but the very 
morning after you were married who should 
come to see me—in the morning too—in the 
midst of my writing, but Elias Lobkin, And 
what do you supfPose he told me? He sat 
down, just in that very chair you now occupy, 


and began a long denunciation of me for hav- | 


ing married You to Mr. Brown. ‘You must 
have known,’ he said to me, ‘that Amelia Ag- 
new was solemnly engaged to be married to me, 
Sir, and you went—you, a minister of the Gos- 
pel, Sir—you went and actually married her to 
another man! I am astonished at you, Sir!’ 
he said, ‘I was so astonished that you, Sir, 
should do such a thing that I could not believe 
my own eyes, Sir, when I saw you actually mar- 
rying her to that man. No, Sir, I thought so 


different of her, Sir, and thought, up to that | 


moment, so different of you, Sir, that the dou- 
ble disappointment was too much for me, Sir. 
Before I could bring myself to believe the thing 
possible, Sir, the couple were married, married 
by you, Sir, and got into their buggy and gone, 
Sir!’ And would you believe it, Amelia,” I 
added, ‘‘ that foolish fellow actually expects me, 
in some absurd way, to undo all I have done in 
the matter! ‘ You have done me a great wrong, 
Sir,’ he tells me whenever we meet, ‘a very great 
wrong—you who should be an example to oth- 
ers; and you must undo it, Sir!’ 


“The man is doing extremely well in his 
drug business,” I continued, ‘‘and is much 
graver, very much more respected than I 
thought would be possible of the weak youth I 
always regarded him. Yet, absurd to say, he 
persists in that insanity of his —that I was 
guilty of a moral wrong in marrying you away 


still 
from him, and that I ought, in some way, to re- 
pent of it and undo it. He has the most sin- 
gular way in the world of looking at me in a 
sorrowful, reproachful manner whenever we 
meet, as if he was a grossly injured individual, 
and I a persecutor obstinately refusing to repair 
the wrong! I do hope,” I said, at last, “ that 
you, Mrs. Brown, will, at least, have more sense 
than poor Elias.” 

For my part I have long ceased even attempt- 


| ing to understand human nature, especially in 


the case of awoman. Mrs. Brown had listened 
to me with interest, but without the least per- 
ception of any thing amusing in the course of 
Elias—listened till I was through, and then re- 
verted immediately to her own request. 

I must hasten to a conclusion, as I say to- 
ward the close of my discourses, and I imagine 
that movement of relief on the part of my read- 
ers at this which I have observed, with regret, 


| in the case of my congregation at the same. 
‘‘IT can not imagine what possesses you and | 


On coming down to ask Mrs. Brown where 
she imagined Mr. Brown to be, and how she 
supposed I conld accomplish his return, all she 
had to offer was a conjecture on her part that he 
was ‘‘either in California or Mexico,” and that 
I was ‘‘to write ;” and so left me, for the time, 
on my desperate promise to do what I could; 
left me with actually a smile of relief on her 
face as if her mind was at ease; a smile which 
showed me how easily all and more of her for- 
mer beauty—an Irish bull, only I am perfectly 
cognizant of it—would return with the return to 
her of prosperity. 

It was too late for that morning to begin again 
at my sermon, so I took out of its drawer a quire 
or so of my very best and largest letter paper, 
and, from the text supplied me by poor Amelia, 
proceeded to address what might be called a dis- 
course to three congre—I mean parties, videlicet : 
The Governor of California, the United States 
Consul at Vera Cruz, the Minister for the time 
to Mexico. I flatter myself that it was as con- 
cise yet as practical a composition as a man 
could well prepare on so extremely meagre a 
theme, 

I described the fugitive husband with photo- 
graphic accuracy—a thing easily done, he being 
a man who, as the daguerreotypists say, ** took” 
sasily. No more possibility of mistaking him 
for any other man than of mistaking an owl for 
any other fowl. With terse pathos I also placed 
at their feet the forsaken wife, making it also as 
exquisite a specimen of cabinet art as in the 
compass of my poor ability. In fact, from the 
outset of my effort, I entered into the matter 
with as much zest as I ever did into a sermon 
when I knew my bishop was to be of the audi- 


ence. Well knowing how very much depends 
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on such things, I was extremely careful to make 
my communication heautifully legible, so that 
it would be rather a pleasure than otherwise to 
the persons receiving it to read it. The fervor, 
too, with which I appealed to the functionaries 
to exert, each one, himself and all his employés, 
to search for, find, and send back home the 
recreant husband, brought tears of manly emo- 
tion to my own eyes as I wrote. 

It was not until I had actually mailed the 
three epistles that the absurdity of the thing 
smote me—so easily does the heart delude the 
head. Perhaps the casual glimpse I caught of 
Elias Lobkin at the counter of his drug store, as 
I walked by it in returning from the post-office, 
was not without its effect. He was administer- 
ing a glassful of some compound over his coun- 


ter to a ragged, sickly-looking little boy as I | 


rapidly passed the door, and, in the same swift 
instant, administered to me also that sorrow- 


ful, reproachful glance, as who should say, ‘‘ Ah, | 


Sir, you well know you ought not to have 
wronged me so cruelly; you well know you are 
withholding from me the reparation so justly my 
due!” And, on the instant, I thought, ‘‘ Well, 
when Amelia finds that my efforts in her behalf 
have failed, who knows but she may become 
Mrs. Elias Lobkin at last! I hope so.” 

Now this narrative has not the value of a 
straw apart from its being the simple fact. Un- 
less the writer flatters himself too much, he is 
sufficiently known to the conductors of this Ma- 
gazine to hope that, on his positive assertion, 


they will accept his statements as the truth; you 
have only, then, to turn to the cover, or to 
glance at the top of the page, of this periodical | 


to behold his ample indorsement. 

Let me tell the entire truth. To me one of 
the most remarkable parts of the whole affair. 
The reader will hardly credit me when I state, 
that up to this moment I have never had a line 
of reply from either the consul at Vera Cruz or 
the Governor of California! Gratitude for my 


letter should have prompted an acknowledg- | 


ment of its receipt, even if they could report no- 
thing more. But let that pass. 

From our Minister to Mexico I did receive a 
reply, prompt, courteous, assuring me of his 
deepest interest in the matter in hand; promis- 
ing, by his own efforts as well as by those of all 
his attachés, to do his best to find and return to 
the bosom of the disconsolate wife her flying 
partner. 

I confess I was a good deal surprised at the 
speedy and satisfactory response I had awakened 
—this echo, quick and clear, from the slopes of 
Popocatapetl to poor Amelia’s cry through my 
lips, Yet it shows, not how perfect her woman’s 
trust in me to help her, but how divine are a 
woman’s intuitions ; how vastly superior to man’s 
reasonings; as much swifter and superior to man’s 
laborious logic as is the dart of a dove down upon 


its nest to the crawl of a mole after its worm: | 


this shows all this, that Amelia was not at all 
surprised at our Minister’s letter when I handed 
it to her, took it entirely as a matter of course. 


‘* Robert has been so kind,” she said to me. 
‘* He has agreed to be entirely reconciled to him 
when he comes, thinks he can put him in a way 
of settling down here in business.” . 

‘*When who comes?” 

*< My husband, of course,” she replied, look. 
ing at me with wondering eyes. The woman 
had improved amazingly since I had promised 
to do what I could to get her husband back, was 
getting positively beautiful again. 

‘‘T am making up, don’t you think it will be 
pretty ?”—she continued, holding up for my in- 
spection some of womankind’s flimsy gear upon 
which she was at work—‘‘ making up one or two 
new dresses Robert has given me by the time 
Mr. Brown gets home. I’m almost afraid I wil] 

| not have them done in time.” 

| <As I was leaving she followed me into the 
yard with such a docile, dependent motion and 
manner. 

‘* Would you believe it, Doctor? that odious 
Elias Lobkin actually attempted to call upon 
me. I would not see him, of course. I am sorry 
for the poor man; but Robert has told him from 
me that he must never come near the house. 
Perfectly crazy he is about me, Robert says. 
Did you ever hear of such a foolish creature ?” 
she added, with a blush and a smil 

Yes, she was getting to be very pretty; vir- 
tuous I never for a moment doubted ; too trans- 
parent a creature to hide even a thought of 
guilt. You could have seen the least speck of 
that in her instantly, had it been there, as you 
can see any floating mote in a glass of water 
when held up to the light. 
| Not six weeks elapsed before I had another 
| letter from our Minister to Mexico. 
| ‘*I have found your man,” he wrote in tri- 
umph, ‘‘ very large-eyed, owlish featured, delib- 
erate in manner, as you described.” The fact 
is, our Minister had made alPhis agents in Mex- 
ico detectives in the matter; had cast his diplo- 
matic drag-net over that whole republic, and 
Mr. Plantagenet Brown was tod portentous a 
| fish to escape. And my warm-hearted Machia- 
| vel proceeded to inform me exactly how and 

where he had captured Mr. Brown—the solemn 
lecture he had read him—ceatching, I feel confi- 
dent, the inspiration thereof from my communi- 
, cation; in substantial token of which he in- 
| closed in the letter a hundred-dollar bill as 
earnest that Mr. Brown meant what he said in 
| promising to return to his wife forthwith. Had 
it been the amount due her from me for, say 
the making of a new surplice, Mrs. Brown could 
not have seemed less surprised than she did 
when I hastened to give her the letter and its 
inclosure. 

“T was only afraid he would be back before 
I had my dresses done and our room fresh pa- 
pered for him,” she said, innocently. 

‘* Ah, well, it is all very pleasant for you,” I 
remarked, in leaving her at last, ‘‘ but it will 
be death to poor Elias. Iam almost afraid he 
will do something rash when he knows it; all 
| sorts of poisons stand so ready to his hand upon 
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his shelves.” And I was more than half in 
earnest in my fears. 

‘¢Qh, it will all be right for Elias yet!” she 
said, with a sunny smile. ‘‘ Poor fellow! I 
have no notion how; but I feel, in some way, it 
will all be right for him at last. And I am 
sure you feel so, Doctor; now don’t you ?” she 

said, as she followed me—there was something 
like a pet lamb in the woman—to the door and 
the front gate. 

I am a bachelor myself, far too advanced in 
years now to get married ; but I wonder if mar- 
ried men understand any thing more of the fe- 
male heart than I do! 

Just that day seven weeks I stood under that 
roof again. Amelia was there, but not smiling 
this time ; weeping, silently weeping, weeping 
copiously too, as if her poor heart would run 
itself away in tears. For on the bed, in their 
newly-papered room, lay her husband returned 
only to die. 

It is exceedingly strange—and I have studied 
it closely for the last forty years—the providence 
of Heaven. In accordance with his promise to 
our Minister in Mexico Mr. Plantagenet Brown 
had closed up his matters there as rapidly as he 
possibly could, had ladened himself with huge 
trunks of presents for his wife, had made the 
whole journey in safety until within a mile of 
hisjourney’send. At that point the stage horses 
had taken fright at a child drawing a little wag- 
on beside the road, and run away, frightfully 
injuring the returning husband. The other pas- 
sengers had managed to leap out and escape. I 
suppose it was partly owing to his burly form, 
largely to his excessive slowness of habit in all 
he did; but Mr. Brown remained in the stage, 
was taken out of its fragments, and borne to his 
waiting wife only to linger a few hours in great 
suffering and die. 

I had no conversation whatever with the dy- 
ing man. It was too late when I was hurried, 
singularly enough, from my Bible-class, and from 
between Mr. Yea and Mr. Nay, again, to the scene 
of death. Robert Agnew has told me (Mrs. 
Brown never opened her lips to me on the sub- 
ject) that the husband had a long conversation 
in private with his wife before Icame. I rather 
think there was a flash of recognition in his re- 
markably large eyes rolled upon me as I entered 
the room; but, even as I began to address my- 
self to the man, the broad, brown face grew 
ashy, the eyes quivered and glazed, and, with a 
slow relaxation of the hand clasped in that of 
the weeping wife, the wanderer was gone, and 
gone to a land in which our Government has 
no— Lest there should seem to be even the 
faintest irreverence let the thought remain un- 
spoken. 


I dislike very much this being so hurried to- 
ward the close of my remarks—I mean narrative. 
For two reasons. 

First. I wished to have described at length 
how I married Elias Lobkin to Amelia in just 


eleven months after her husband’s decease. 
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| ences drawn from the above: 


They were by no means as vigorous in intellect, 
either of them, as I could wish, or they would 
have postponed the matter for one month longer 
least. Though, to do them strict justice, 
their mutual trials have expanded their charac- 
ters beyond all I could have expected ; deepened 
and strengthened their characters greatly. 


at 


How- 
ever, in the case of Elias especially, I refer the 
fact of his standing so much higher as a busi- 
ness man than I ever dreamed he would, not 
only to all his constitutional bewilderment hay- 
ing been literally poured out of him at the mar- 
riage of Amelia to her first husband; but al 

to the fact that, to the surprise of us all—r 
ing Mr. Brown only as a big 


and empty bubble 
as J at least did—there were found papers in 
his possession establishing him to be a rich, I 
may even say, a very wealthy, man in bank 
stock, railway shares, real estate, and the like, 
as well as a large amount in cash, found on his 
person after death. It is the control and man- 
agement of this addition to his means which has 
gone far to develop Elias Lobkin into the r¢ ally 
first-class business man all of us 
now regard him as being. 

Secondly. I did wish to enlarge a little, by 
way of application, upon several heads or infer- 
as that 

(1.) Government should make it the official 
duty of its diplomatic agents to restore, on ap- 
plication, delinquent husbands to their wives if 
found within the nation to which they are ac- 
credited. If there exists no extradition treaty 
to that effect with every people with whom we 
now hold official relations, the sooner such treaty 
is negotiated the better. As to the question of 
delinquent wives I am not so clear 

(2.) I have the greatest possible faith in the 
Intuitions of Woman as distinguished from the 
Reasoningsof Man. Itis very remarkable that, 
as yet, no work has appeared upon this most 
philosophical and fruitful and practical theme 
I would deprecate, however, the publication by 
any one, on this suggestion, of any such treat- 
ise, as I intend, at my earliest leisure from pa- 
rochial duties, to prepare and publish one my- 
self. 

(3.) Andin conclusion. No man has aright 
to refuse attempting any thing, honorable in it- 
self, when providentially pressed to do it, even 
if the probabilities of success are of the slightest 
We can not tell througy what labyrinths and to 
what glorious outlet even the frailest thread may 
lead us. I have no reason to think that the 
sermon I Jaid reluctantly aside when I wrote 
that letter to our Minister in Mexico did any 
body any particular good, while the letter itseif 
was the means of bestowing life-long happiness 
and wealth upon a most deserving pair; arefuge 
and home, by-the-by, to Joe Agnew when his 
black-eyed virago of a wife at last robbed him 
and eloped with a gambler; most of all, brought 
a bad man to repentance, even though that re- 
pentance occasioned his death, in good time, 
perhaps, before he 
the same way 


in Pottsburg 


was tempted again to sin in 
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AN INQUIRY INTO ONE OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS oy 


THE REVENUE POWERS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


A N inquiry into the constitutional restric- 
tions upon the Revenue Powers of the 
United States will be forced upon us sooner or 
later, as a matter of the gravest concern to the 
whole country; and such an inquiry can not 
be unwelcome, if conducted with a love of truth 
and a sincere desire to discover what those re- 
strictions are. 

It is not to be presumed that any enlight- 
ened administration of the government will rest 
satisfied with the mere procurement of means 
sufficient to meet its current expenses and the 
interest on its debts, regardless of the fact that 
the legislation of the day may be drawing vast 
sums into the Treasury by methods not warrant- 
ed by the Constitution. A great government 
like that of the United States, bound by definite 
rules in its fundamental law, can not afford to 
live from hand to mouth, at the risk of merely 
changing its creditors; and if statutes of limit- 
ations are interposed, as a means of protecting 
the Treasury to some extent against the recla- 
mations of these who may suppose themselves 
to be unconstitutionally taxed, the signs of the 
times admonish us that acquiescence can not 
always be expected, and that questions which 
will touch very large sources of our present or 
proposed revenues are extremely likely to arise. 

If it is true that a system of revenue has been 
arranged with an altogether insufficient atten- 
tion to the constitutional limits of the revenue 
powers, a decision by the judicial department 
adverse to some important branches of that sys- 
tem would obviously cause a serious embarrass- 
ment to the government, and possibly a de- 
rangement of its credit. Such decisions must 
in all probability be sought; for the pressure 
of Federal taxation upon the property and in- 
dustry of the country, narrowing as it does the 
resources for the support of State and municipal 
governments, and placing heavy burdens upon 
individuals and corporations, will inevitably 
give rise to questions of the most serious nature 
respecting some parts of the Federal revenue 
system. 

In what manner the details of an internal 
revenue system can be best arranged is, as a 
question of revenue and public economy, one 
that I am incompetent to discuss. But if I pre- 
sume to think that my studies have not unfitted 
me to explore the origin and limitation of Con- 
stitutional Powers, or to suggest the great rea- 
sons why an entirely unrestricted revenue pow- 
er was not conferred upon the General Govern- 
ment, I shall not be thought by candid men to 
be stepping beyond my sphere, when I endeavor 
to contribute something to the right uaderstand- 
ing of a subject which involves interests, both 
public and private, of incalculable importance. 
I propose, therefore, to invite attention to the 
rules under which the Constitution requires the 


Federal Government to exercise its revenye 
powers. 

That there is occasion for such an inquiry 
can not be doubted. Notwithstanding the Con. 
stitution bears upon its face two special rules 
for exercising the revenue powers, an examina. 
tion of the existing system of internal taxation 
will show that while we are raising from four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred millions of 
internal revenue, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of this vast sum is levied without any appor- 
tionment between the States, according to the 
census. It is levied, in other words, as if jt 
ought not to be assessed as a “direct tax,” but 

|as if it were all rightfully classed under the 
constitutional heads of ‘‘ Duties, Imposts, and 
Excises.” 

The practical construction of the Constitu- 
tion, under which we have been acting since 
1861, seems to proceed upon the idea that the 
“direct taxes” of the Constitution embrace only 
capitation or poll taxes and taxes upon lands, 
and that every other species of governmental 
assessment that can be devised by the ingenui- 
ty of those who are solicitous (and rightfully 
so) to obtain money for the uses of the govern- 
ment is either a “duty,” an ‘‘inspost,” or an 
“excise.” Either this is the assumption, or 
else it is supposed that there may be taxes which 
Congress is not required by the Constitution to 
lay according either to the rule of apportion- 
ment or the rule of uniformity, but which it 
may lay under either of those rules, or under 
any other rule, at pleasure. For, it is to be re- 
membered, that the Constitution, after having 
granted the general power of laying Taxes, Du- 
ties, Imposts, and Excises, has directed that 
capitation and adi other direct taxes shall be laid 
by apportionment among the States according 
to the census; and that all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be laid by the rule of uniformity ; 
that is to say, so that the rule of assessment 
shall be the same in all parts of the Union, how- 
ever various may be the total amounts which 


| are collected in different States. 


Now it is apparent that unless these two rules 
were intended to embrace and exhaust the whole 
taxing power of the Constitution, there may be 
taxes which can be laid by Congress that do not 
fall under either of these rules, and can be laid 
by any rule which Congress may see fit to adopt. 
If, on the other hand, we suppose that the two 
constitutional rules were intended to embrace 
and exhaust the whole taxing power, the pres- 
ent internal revenue system would appear to be 
founded on the supposition that the rule of 
apportionment comprehends only capitation or 

| poll taxes, and taxes upon lands; and that all 
the other internal taxes which we are now levy- 
ing belong to the class of ‘‘ duties,”’ ‘‘ imposts,” 
or ‘‘excises.”” Thus we have, for example, a 
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tax on Incomes, a tax on the gross receipts 
of Railroad and Express Companies, a tax on 
Occupations or Professions, a tax on the gross 
receipts of Insurance Companies, Telegraph 
Companies, and Theatres ; a tax on the average 
deposits and the capitals of Banks; a tax on 
Legacies and Successions to real estate—and 
many others, which, although they are called 
<< Duties” in the laws which impose them, are 
essentially assessments upon persons or corpora- 
tions in respect of some mass of property or 
money of which they are possessed at a given 
time. All these are laid without any regard to 
the rule of apportionment, and as if they were 
rightfully laid by the rule of uniformity; and it 
is obvious that if this legislation is constitution- 
ally correct, it is so either because the ‘‘ direct 
taxes” of the Constitution comprehend nothing 
but poll-taxes and taxes upon lands, or because 
there are taxes which are neither direct taxes 
nor duties, imposts or excises, within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, but which Congress may 
lay by any rule that it sees fit to adopt, and 
which it does lay by the rule of uniformity, for 
convenience only. 

Certainly it would be difficult to conceive of 
any tax, or legislative assessment, more direct 
in its operation and nature than a tax on a man’s 
income, or a tax on the gross annual receipts 
of a corporation: and if these are not “ direct 
taxes” in the sense of the Constitution, it must 
be because that term is confined exclusively to 
poll-taxes and taxes on lands, or because there 
are taxes which, however direct in their opera- 
tion and nature, are still nothing but duties, 
imposts, or excises, or which, being neither the 
‘direct taxes” of the Constitution, nor the 
** duties, imposts, or excises” of the Constitution, 
may be laid by Congress at pleasure. 

No further illustrations, therefore, it is pre- 
sumed, are needful in order to show the import- 
ance of the inquiry which I propose to make. 
That inquiry, reduced to its simplest form, is 
this: WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE TERM 
“ Direct Taxes” IN THE ConsTITUTION ? 

In any attempt to answer this question it will 
be necessary to state all the provisions of the 
Constitution which grant and which regulate or 
restrain the Revenue Power. For this purpose 
they may be grouped together as follows: 

* Arr. I. § 8.—The Congress shall have Power—To lay 
and collect Taxes, Duties Imposts and Excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

* Art. I. §9.—No Capitation, or other Direct, Tax shall 
be laid, unless in proportion to the Census or Enumera- 
tion hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

** No Tax or Duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State.” 

** Art. I. § 2.—Representatives and Direct Taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to their respective 
Numbers, which shall be determined,” etc. 

In examining the meaning of the term ‘“ Di- 
rect Tax,” as it is used in these clauses of the 
Constitution, I propose to consider— 

First, Whether there has been any Judicial 
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construction which fixes the meaning of this 
term ? 

Second, Whether there has been any Con- 
gressional construction, so uniform, full, and 
clear, since the adoption of the Constitution, 
that it ought to be considered to have settled 
the meaning of this term ? 

Third, What appears to have been the under- 
standing of the framers of the Constitution and 
of those who ratified it, when they established 
the rule relating to Direct Taxes ? 

Fourth, What is the construction which the 
provisions and purposes of the Constitution ap- 
pear, on principle, to demand ? 

I.—Tue Jupiciat Construction. 

Under this branch of the inquiry it will be 
necessary to notice the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the subject of the 
carriage tax, which was held not to be a direct 
tax. I refer, of course, to the case of Hylton 
v. the United States, decided in 1796.* As 
usual, it is necessary to discriminate between 
the point actually decided in this case and the 
arguments and reasonings of the judges. At 
that time there were six judges in the Court: 
Ellsworth, Chief Justice ; Chase, Paterson, Ire- 
dell, Wilson, and Cushing, Associate Justices. 
The Chief Justice and Judge Cushing did not 
sit at the argument of this case, and took no 
part in the decision. The decision was there- 
fore made by four judges. The leading opinion 
was delivered by Judge Chase, but the other 
three judges also delivered opinions. Their 
reasonings were various, but all the four con- 
curred in holding that a tax on carriages is an 
indirect tax, because it is indirectly a tax on ex- 
pense or consumption. A carriage, said Judge 
Chase, is a consumable commodity, and an an- 
nual tax on it is on the expense of the owner. 
He classed it, therefore, among the ‘‘ duties” of 
the Constitution. Such is the precise point de- 
cided in this case. 

Among the suggestions made by Judge Chase 


| and some of the other judges, on this occasion, 


in the course of their reasoning, but not in- 
volved in the point judicially decided, was this : 
that as the Constitution embraces a general pow- 
er to lay ‘‘ taxes” as one power, and a power to 
lay ‘‘ duties, imposts, and excises” as another, 
and as it applies the rule of apportionment to 
direct taxes only, and the rule of uniformity to 
** duties, imposts, and excises,” if there are any 
species of taxes that are not direct, and not in- 
cluded within the words ‘‘ duties, imposts, and 
excises,” they may be laid by the rule of uni- 
formity or not, as Congress shall think proper. 
But the case did not call for a decision of the 
question whether the Constitution did in truth 
contemplate taxes which are neither ‘direct 
taxes” nor ‘‘ duties, imposts, or excises ;” and 
Judge Chase did not suggest what would be 
such a tax. All that the Court had to de- 
cide was, whether a tax on carriages is a 
**duty ;” and they held it to be so, because it 


* Reported in 3 Dallas, 171. 
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is an indirect tax falling on consumption or 
expense. 

This decision, therefore, when we keep in 
view the point decided, will always be regarded | 
as a precedent of considerable importance, be- 
cause, so far as it extends, it shows the quality 
that makes a tax indirect, and e converso the 
quality that makes a tax direct. It shows that 
directness of assessment on the thing that is 
the subject of assessment, while it may be one 
clement of discrimination, is not of the essence | 
of the distinction; for a tax on a carriage, so 
far as the directness of assessment is regarded, | 
is no less direct than a tax on an acre of land. 
Some other element of discrimination is there- | 
fore to be sought; and it is found by regarding 
the tax on a carriage as a tax on consumption, 
or expense, while a tax on land is not a tax on 
a thing that is undergoing consumption, and is 
not laid with any reference to the fact whether 
the owner is expending the value of the land, or 
with any presumption that he is so doing. The| 
tax on Jand is an assessment upon a mass of prop- 
erty in the hands of the owner, and is imposed, 
not because he is consuming or wearing out the 
land, and therefore that he ought to pay tribute | 
to the public in some proportion to the expend- 
iture at which he lives, but because the land is 
a portion of fixed capital, on which an assess- 
ment can be easily levied, and is levied whether 
the owner is consuming that capital or preserv- 
ing it, increasing or diminishing it, or leaving it 
as it is. The tax on a carriage, on the other 
hand, according to the theory of this decision, | 
is levied upon the ground that the owner is con- 
suming the capital invested in it, and the public 
levies upon him a tribute in some degree pro- 
portioned to the rate of expenditure at which he 
lives, and levies that tribute upon the article 
which he is consuming. 

There is no other sense in which this decision 
can be understood. If it is to be regarded as 
sound law, it must be accepted as having estab- | 
lished, in our constitutional law, as one of the 
grounds of distinction between a direct and an 
indirect tax, that the latter is of such a quality 
that it reaches to consumption or expense, while 
the former has no relation to consumption or 
expense. If this distinction will fit such taxes | 
as those imposed on manufactures, it must be 
upon the ground that the article is made for 
consumption, and will be consumed by some- 
body ; and as the tax will ultimately fall on the 
consumer, it becomes indirectly a tax on con- 
sumption or expense. 

Some of the reasoning of Judge Chase on this , 
subject, which has often been quoted since, 
strikes me as fallacious. He thought that an 
application of the rule of apportionment to the 
taxation of a specific article would evidently 
create great inequality and injustice, and there- 
fore that it was unreasonable to say that the 
Constitution intended such a tax should be laid 
by that rule. In support of this reasoning he 
employed the following illustration, which has 
been thought famous, not to say conclusive : 











LL 

“Tt appears to me that a tax on carriages can not be 
laid by the rule of apportionment without very great jn. 
equality and injustice. For example, suppose two States 
equal in census to pay eighty thousand dollars each by q 
tax on carriages of eight dollars on every carriage; 


in one State there are one hundred carriages and io the 
other one thousand. The owners of carriages in one State 
would pay ten times the tax of owners in the other. A. 
in one State, would pay for his carriage eight dollars; but 
B, in the other State, would pay for his carriage eighty 
dollars."* 

But if a tax on carriages, laid by the rule of 
apportionment, would work this result, is it not 
plain that Congress has nothing to do but to 
assess the tax on whatever property the people 
of a State possess? But this, says Judge Chase, 
would not be a tax on carriages. Certainly it 
would not; but it does not follow that the Con- 
stitution, when it established the rule of appor- 
tionment, meant that the effect of that rule on 
the taxation of specific articles should be the 
criterion of a direct tax. The rule is simply 
this: that when Congress means to raise money 
by direct taxation, they must determine the 
amount that is to be so raised and apportion it 
among the States according to the census. Hay- 
ing done this they may levy it on any articles 
they may see fit to select. If they select a sub- 
ject of specific taxation that does not exist at 
all in one State, or exists in such small relative 
quantities that great inequalities would be pro- 
duced, the general power of taxation is no more 
abridged by the operation of the rule of appor- 
tionment than it is when an ad valorem tax is 
resorted to, and the inequalities of wealth as be- 
tween the States produce inequalities in bearing 
the public burdens under a rule which makes 
the relative numbers of the people the measure 


| of the proportionate sum total which each State 


has to pay. It is conceded, for example, that 


a tax on land is a direct tax; and that when 


Congress mean to tax land they must apportion 
the sum that is to be raised among the States 
according to the numbers of their inhabitants. 
But there is not only much less land in a very 
small State than there is in a very large one; 
but the average value of an acre in the former 


| may be much greater than in the latter, while 
| the populations of the two States might be so 
| . 

| nearly the same as to make the total taxation 


on each State equal or nearly so. An inhabit- 
ant of the small State would thus pay a larger 
tax on his acre than an inhabitant of the large 
State would pay on his. This is the same kind 
of inequality that appears so glaring in Judge 
Chase’s illustration of an apportioned carriage 
tax; but it is an inequality produced in both 
cases by the operation of a rule which assigns the 
sum to be paid by a State to the relative numbers 
of its people; and if the operation of this rule 
abridges the general taxing power by making it 
necessary to attain a proximate equality by se- 
lecting the subjects of taxation, the abridgment 
of the taxing power is the same whether the ar- 
ticle is to be taxed specifically or upon a valua- 
tion. I shall have occasion to consider hereafter 
whether, and how far, the Constitution intended 


| to abridge the general taxing power. 
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There is but one other decision of the Su- 
preme Court in which this subject has been 
touched at all. It is the case of Loughboro vy. 
Blake, decided in 1820, in the time of Chief 
Justice Marshall.* The only point involved in 
this decision, that is material to the present in- 
quiry, related to the question whether Congress 
has a general power of taxation, which extends 
to the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
and is constitutionally unrestrained, as to the 
District and the Territories, by the rule of ap- 
portionment. It was held that Congress has 
such a power, and may levy a direct tax on the 
District of Columbia, and may elect as the rule 
for levying it the standard of apportionment fur- 
nished by the census. But this decision did not 
touch the question of what is a direct tax, which 
must be apportioned among the States; nor did 
it decide that, in taxing the people of the States, 
the general power of taxation is not abridged 
by the operation of the rule of apportionment 
when direct taxes are to be laid. 

The result is, therefore, that the judicial in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, thus far, has 
given us, as the definition of an indirect tax, 
when one is levied specifically on a consumable 
commodity, that it is a tax on consumption or 
expense. This has some bearing upon the ques- 
tion what is a ‘‘ direct tax ;” but there is no ju- 
dicial decision which fully answers this inquiry. 


II.—ConGRESSIONAL CONSTRUCTION PRIOR TO 
THE YEAR 1861. 

When the Government of the United States 
first went into operation under the Constitution, 
with Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, the 
revenues were so arranged that it did not be- 
come necessary to ask for authority to levy a 
direct tax. That great minister was of opinion 
that this resource should be reserved for ex- 
traordinary occasions which would more imme- 
diately interest the sensibility of the whole 
community and more directly affect the public 
safety.t Accordingly, he so arranged his sys- 
tem of internal taxation as to make it chiefly 
fall on articles of consumption. Hence it was 
that no act of Congress was passed until the 
year 1798, which undertook expressly to procure 
the necessary statistics and make the necessary 
enactments for levying a direct tax. <A period 
of nearly ten years, therefore, had elapsed before 
there was any thing that can be regarded as a leg- 
islative definition or application of the constitu- 
tional phrase ‘Direct Taxes.” But in 1798, 
two acts were passed with the express intent to 
make what was supposed to be a direct tax. 
The first was an act which by its title disclosed 
its purpose; namely, ‘‘To provide for the val- 
uation of lands and dwelling-houses, and the enu- 
meration of slaves within the United States.” 
This was preparatory to the laying of a direct 
tax. The slaves were enumerated under it for 
the purpose of laying a capitation tax on that class 





5 Wheaton's R, 917. 
Report on Public Credit. 
Act of July 9, 1798, ch, 70, 


of persons, and the lands and dwelling-houses 
were valued for the purpose of levying a direct 
tax upon their owners in respect to this descrip- 
tion of property. It was followed in a few days 
by an act “To lay and +o! lect a direct tax with- 
in the United States." This act laid a tax 
of two millions of dollars upon the United States, 
apportioned it to the respective States according 
to the census, and assessed it upon dwelling- 
houses, lands, and slaves according to the val- 
uations and enumerations to be made pursuant 
to the former act. The slaves were taxed spe- 
cifically at $2 per head. The lands and houses 
were taxed by valuation. These two acts there- 
fore undoubtedly show, that, in the judgment of 
that Congress, a capitation tax and a tax on 
lands are ‘‘ direct taxes,” which are to be laid 
by the constitutional rule of apportionment of 
the gross amount among the several States 
But whether they have any tendency to show, 
that, in the judgment of that Congress, there are, 
or can be, no other taxes which are ‘direct 
taxes,” depends in some degree upon the other 
parts of the contemporaneous internal revenues 
If there were at the same time laws in operation 
which levied taxes upon personal property in the 
same direct manner of assessing the holder upon 
a valuation of that property, and these taxes 
were still not laid by previous apportionment of 
& gross sum among the States, but were laid by 
the rule of uniformity only, they would afford 
ground for the inference that Congress did not 


| understand them as included within the “direct 


taxes” of the Constitution. Further, if it ap- 
pears that there were such taxes, so laid, there 
may have been other circumstances of discrim- 
ination which, notwithstanding the direct man- 
ner of the assessment, distinguished them in the 
judgment of Congress from a tax on land, and 
made them referable to the class of indirect 
taxes. 

Now it so happens that from the origin of the 
Government down to the year 1798, when the 
first *‘ direct tax” was laid, eo nomine, and for 
a period long subsequent thereto, there were no 
other internal taxes or duties that could not be 
referred, as to their subjects, to the heads of 
consumption or expense, or the manufacture of 
articles ofconsumption. In all that period there 
was not a single tax on personalty which oper- 
ated in the same manner as a tax on land, and 
differed from it only by not being a tax on land, 
and at the same time was laid without apportion- 
ment. There were duties on distilled spirits, on 
stills, on licenses, on carriages, on the manufac- 
ture of snuff and refined sugar, on some sales at 
auction, and stamp duties. These were all refer- 
able to consumption or expense, or manufacture 
and production of articles of consumption, ete. ; 
and it is probable that this character of the tax- 
ation was but the continuance of a long estab- 
lished habit of regarding such taxes as indirect 
taxes, in contradistinction to those which can not 
be so referred, but which are levied in respect 
of a mass of property or money without refer- 

* Act of July 14,1798, —_ 
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ence to its being consumed or expended, in- 
creased or diminished, by the owner or any one 
else. At all events there are no taxes of the 
latter description to be found on the statute 
book within the period of which I now speak, 
and therefore the legislation of that period has 
very little tendency, if any, to show that in the 
judgment of Congress such taxes, if resorted to, 
would not be “‘ direct taxes,” the gross amount 
of which must be apportioned among the States 
before they can be levied. 

The same observations apply to the legislation 
of 1813-15, when another direct tax on land was 
laid, and when the other parts of the contempo- 
raneous internal revenues were of such a char- 
acter that their being levied by the rule of uni- 
formity, without an apportionment among the 
States of the gross sum to be levied, has very 
little tendency to show that Congress regarded 
a tax-on land, or a capitation tax, as the only 
‘direct taxes” contemplated by the Constitution 
when it established the rule of apportionment. 

But there is one feature of the legislation 
of 1813-15 which has a very important bearing 
upon the present inquiry. We have seen that 
in 1798 Congress laid a capitation tax on slaves, 
and of course it was laid by the rule of ap- 
portionment. But in 1813—notwithstanding 
the dicta of the judges in the case of Hylton 
v. The United States, strongly expressing the 
opinion that the only direct taxes are land, and 
house, and capitation taxes—Congress ruled 
that an ad valorem tax on slaves is a direct tax, 
and they provided for the valuation of all slaves 
with a view to having them taxed whenever 
a direct tax should be laid.* In 1815 Con- 
gress laid an ad valorem tax on slaves as a direct 
tax, by expressly denominating it a direct tax, 
and laid it by the rule of apportionment.+ The 
same Congress of 1813 renewed the specific car- 
riage tax, and did not lay it by the rule of ap- 
portionment, but laid it by the rule of uniform- 
ity. They doubtless felt themselves bound, or 
authorized, by the judicial decision of 1796, to 
treat a specific tax on carriages as an indirect 
tax; but they did not feel themselves bound or 
authorized, by the extra-judicial opinions of the 
judges, to treat an ad valorem tax on slaves as 
any thing but a direct tax. This occurrence 
does not appear to have attracted the attention 
of either Chancellor Kent or Mr. Justice Story. 
Both of those great jurists, in their Commenta- 
ries, have referred to the opinions expressed by 
the judges in the case of Hylton v. The United 


States, and both seem to incline to attach some | 


importance to the suggestion that direct taxes 
include only taxes on lands and houses and cap- 
itation taxes. But it is clear that this doctrine 
was not accepted in Congress in 1813-15, while 
the point judicially involved and decided in 
Hylton’s case, in relation to the carriage tax, 
was accepted and acted upon. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may be said that, 
prior to 1861, the Congressional construction of 
the Constitution has been as follows: First, 
~ * Act of July 22,1818. —« ¢ Actof Jan. 9, 1815. 


that a tax on lands and houses and a capitation 
| tax are direct ; Second, that taxes on specific ar. 
| ticles of consumption or expense are indirect ; 
| Third, that an ad valorem tax on personal prop- 
erty, without reference to consumption, is of the 
| same character as an ad valorem tax on land. 


| both being direct. This course of legislation 


| seems to conform to what the Court judicially 
| decided in 1796, but it does not conform to the 
extra-judicial opinions expressed by the judges. 


IlI.—Tue Views of THOSE WHO FRAMED yp 
THOSE WHO RaTIFIED THE ConsTITUTION. 


One of the greatest defects of the Union 
that existed before the Constitution was, that 
Congress possessed no revenues whatever, in 
any proper sense of that term. Each State 
possessed a full revenue power, both external 
and internal. When Congress wanted money 
it determined the quota which it would require 
from each State, and the State exercised such 
branch of its revenue power as it saw fit in or- 
der to raise the money; and paid its quota to 
the Federal Government, or left it unpaid, very 
much as it pleased. In order to remedy this 
great evil the framers of the Constitution un- 
dertook to obtain for the General Government, 
which they proposed to make, the same revenue 
power which was possessed by each State. But 
in bringing this about, and in adjusting it to the 
double character of the political system that was 
to exist after the Constitution had gone into 
operation, several difficulties presented them- 
selves. On the one hand, if all the subjects of 
taxation were placed under the exclusive power 
of Congress, the States could have no means of 
maintaining their local governments. On the 
other hand, if the imposts were left in the hands 
of the States, and not placed exclusively under 
the control of Congress, there could be no uni- 
formity of duties on foreign merchandise. Again, 
if the General Government could draw no rev- 
enues from any source but the imposts, its re- 
sources might be insufficient to meet its wants. 
It was therefore perceived that the imposts must 
be vested exclusively in Congress, and that while 
Congress must have the power, by internal tax- 
ation, to reach all the other possible subjects of 
taxation that are within the reach of the States, 
those same subjects of taxation must be left 
equally open to the States. What we call the 
external revenue was thus to be given exclu- 
sively to Congress, and the power to raise in- 
ternal revenue was to be given also to Congress, 
but was to remain a concurrent power in the 
States. This last arrangement subjected all the 
property within the country to two independent 
taxing powers, capable of operating upon the 
same subjects. But in adjusting this branch 
of the revenue power a further difficulty arose. 
The General Government was to extend over 
States differing greatly in numbers and wealth, 
jealous of what they were to surrender, and 
fearing injustice and oppression through pow- 
erful combinations in the national legislature. 
The idea of proposing to the States to make this 








Federal power of internal taxation a purely con- 
solidated power, to be exercised without any lim- 
itation, Was simply out of the question. They 
had never been accustomed within their own 
limits to have a direct tax imposed without ap- 
portionment among the local subdivisions of the 
State, by some rule, although they had been ac- 
customed to the operation of excise laws, which 
are regulated by the rule of uniformity only. 
Every member of the Federal Convention knew, 
therefore, that if Congress was to have granted 
to it a power of both direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, his State would insist that the former 
branch of this power should be regulated by 
some rule of apportionment that would have 
some tendency to equalize the burdens, and to 
prevent combinations among one class of States 
to oppress another. The difficult problem was 
to find such a rule. It was found in the num- 
bers of inhabitants of the respective States, upon 
the ground that this is the best criterion of abil- 


ity to pay taxes that can, under such circum- , 


stances, be resorted to. Whether this was the- 
oretically true or false is nothing to the present 
purpose. ‘The rule was adopted and applied. 

Now whoever will attend to the mode in which 
this rule was brought forward and incorporated 
into the Constitution by its framers, will see that 
their understanding must have been that it did 
not need to be applied to those subjects of taxa- 
tion which in that day were understood to be 
embraced in the terms, ‘‘ duties, imposts, and 
excises.” ‘These terms were descriptive of cer- 
tain kinds of taxes which the States had been 
accustomed to lay themselves, in the exercise of 
both their external and internal revenue pow- 
ers. They all belonged to the class of indirect 
taxes, and were so understood in every colony 
of the whole thirteen before the Revolution, and 
had been so understood in every State after the 
Revolution. ‘Neither the Stamp Act,” said 
Chief Justice Marshall, ‘‘ nor the duty on tea, 
were direct taxes ;”* yet the one was an extern- 
al and the other an internal tax, and both be- 
longed to a general power of taxation, wherever 
that power resided. Inasmuch, then, as the 
rule of apportionment did not need to be applied 
to the ‘‘duties, imposts, and excises,” of the 
Constitution, about the operation of which no 
special jealousy was to be apprehended from the 
States, since they could be regulated by no rule 
except that of uniformity; and as all the re- 
mainder of the taxing power was likely to excite 
great apprehension in the States, and could be 
regulated, so as to quiet that apprehension, solely 
by the rule of apportionment—the structure of 
the Constitution is easily accounted for. That 
structure, when viewed in the light of the rea- 
sons which actuated those who made it, shows 
that whatever was not comprehended under the 
terms ‘‘ duties, imposts, and excises,” was un- 
derstood by them to fall under the head of ‘‘ Di- 
rect Taxes.” 

If we follow the Constitution into the conven- 
tions which ratified it, we shall find that it was 

In Loughboro vs. Blake. 
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understood there in the same sense. In those 
bodies was displayed in full force the jealousy 
which th: framers expected to encounter, aid 
for the satisfaction of which they meant to pro- 
vice. So far as the revenue powers were con- 
cerned, this jealousy expended itself almost en- 
tirely upon the powerof direct taxation. Against 
this Patrick Henry exerted all the strength of 
his burning eloquence and his passionate invec- 
tive. The objections were the same in Massa- 
chusetts, in Virginia, in New York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, to a very striking degree. ‘‘ We are 
called upon,” said the opponents of the Consti- 
tution, ‘first, to give up our custom-houses ex- 
clusively to the National Government; next, to 
surrender to it a concurrent power to lay the 
same indirect taxes which we ourselves lay as 
duties and excises upon our own people; and, 
finally, we are asked for a concurrent power of 
direct taxation, to operate on the same people 
and the same property which we ourselves tax, 
and to operate in the same way. ‘This is mon- 
strous ; for it isa solecism in government to have 
the same property subjected to two independent 
powers of taxation.’’ Now the answer that was 
made by the supporters of the Constitution shows 
that both sides understood this matter of direct 
taxation in the same sense. ‘Those who con- 
tended for the Constitution had no desire to de- 
ceive any body, and they were contending with 
men whom they could not have blindfolded, if 
they had attempted it. They admitted at once 
that the internal direct taxation asked for would 
operate on the same property on which the cor- 
responding power of the State would operate ; 
but they said, that however new such a system 
of government might be, it must be established 
and tried. They admitted too that direct taxes 
are of two kinds, general and specific; the lat- 
ter operating upon particular things, the former 
upon all property—but they said that the Gen- 
eral Government must have this plenary power 
of direct taxation, and Congress must do the 
best it can in exercising it, and as Congress will 
contain a representation from every State, it will 
have all the needful information as to the situa- 
tion and habits of the people. These arguments 
were made to prevail by reason of the rule that 
the power of direct taxation could not be exercised 
without an apportionment among the States ; and in 
all the discussions that I have seen, from New 
Hampshire to Georgia, I do not remember that it 
was once suggested that there could be such a 
thing as a tax that was neither a ‘‘ direct tax,” 
nor a “‘ duty, an impost, or an excise.” When- 
ever an indirect tax was spoken of, it was as- 
sumed that it was bottomed on expense or con- 
sumption of some kind. Oliver Ellsworth, who 
certainly understood this subject, if any man in 
that age understood it, when arguing that an 
impost is the best way of raising a national rev- 
enue, thus expressed the essential, practical 
contrast between a direct and an indirect tax: 
** All nations have found it so. Direct taxation can go 


but little way toward raising a revenue. To raise money 
in this way, people must be provident; they must con- 
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stantly be laying up money to answer the demands of the 
collector. But you can not make people thus provident, 
If you would do any thing te the purpose, you must come 
in when they are spending, and take a part with them. 
This does not take away the tools of a man's business, or 
the necessary utensils of his family, it only comes in when 
he is taking his pleasure and feels generous; while he is 
laying out a shilling for superfluities, it takes two pence of 
it for public use, and the remainder will do him as much 
good as the whole.""* 


In short, I believe if the idea had been popu- 
larly broached, when the Constitution was be- 
fore the State Conventions, that Congress would 
have power to lay a description of taxes that 
would be neither direct taxes nor duties, im- 
posts, or excises, as the people then understood 
those terms, we should not now be living under 
that instrument. I can find no contemporane- 
ous evidence which shows that the people did 
not understand the two restraining rules as in- 
tended to exhaust the whole taxing power in 
its application to the States. 


IV.—How sHovutp THE CONSTITUTION BE RE-| 


GARDED, ON PRINCIPLE? 

By principle, as used in this connection, I 
mean no reference to theoretical ideas of how 
the taxing power of a Government should be 
arranged; but I include all that reference to 


terms used, to the known character and pur-| 
poses of the Government actually established, | 


and to the circumstances on which the Consti- 
tution was to operate, that enters into a sound 
canon of interpretation. With respect, then, to 
the terms employed to describe the subjects of 


the revenue powers, we shall find very little | 
profit in resorting to the aid of lexicographers, 


contemporaneous or subsequent. 
tution was not made to be ratified by a people 
who would be likely to look into dictionaries 
for the meaning and scope of the terms in which 
it was expressed. It was a great instrument of 
fundamental legislation ; and the safest rule for 
its interpretation is to regard the enacting pow- 
er—the PEOPLE—as using terms in the sense in 
which they had been accustomed to use them, 


if they were borrowed from surrounding Iegisla- | 


tion, or in the sense which the surrounding cir- 
cumstances show to have been that in which 


they must have used them for the purpose which | 


they meant to accomplish. This is especially 


true of the terms which describe the powers con- | 


ferred upon Congress. Take, for example, the 


term ‘*‘ Commerce,” which Congress was to have | 


the power to ‘‘ regulate,” as between the States 
and foreign nations, and among the States. One 
might look into forty dictionaries, without find- 
ing that meaning of the term ‘‘Commerce” 
which we know from the surrounding circum- 
stances and the historical purpose was intended 
to be given to this subject of legislative power, 
and without finding that scope of the term ‘‘ reg- 
ulate” which we know from the same sources 
was intended to be given to this legislative an- 
thority. In the same way, if we would know 
the meaning in which the people of the United 


* Debates in the Convention of Connecticut. 


The Consti- | 


i 
States used the terms ‘‘ Taxes, Duties, Imposts, 
and Excises,” we must go to the sense in which 
they were accustomed to use these terms for 
purposes corresponding to those for which they 
must have used them in this Constitution; ani 
in this inquiry lexicons, however good, will help 
us very little, and the definitions of economists 
| as little. 
| I assume, then, that when the people of the 
United States used the terms ‘‘ Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts, and Excises,” they used these terms as 
they had been accustomed to use them; that 
they described by them the branches of revenue 
power which they meant to confer on Congress, 
in order to enable it to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the United States 
under the Constitution; and that they could 
have understood no other way of doing this, but 
to confer on Congress the same kinds of power 
which their State governments exercised in pay- 
|ing the debts and providing for the general 
| welfare of the States under their local Constitu- 
tions. This was what they were asked to grant, 
subject to certain restrictions as to the mode of 
exercising the power, and what they did grant. 
It is historically notorious that the people of 
| the States were told that Congress must haye 
the same sources of revenue which the States 
had hitherto enjoyed; that as to some of these 
sources the Federal power must be exclusive, 
that as to all the others it must be concurrent ; 
and that the sole compensations or safeguards 
that could be given for this vast surrender were 
to consist in two restraining rules, by which Con- 
gress were to be bound in their revenue legis- 
lation. As the revenue powers of Congress, 
therefore, were to be the same as those previous- 
ly held and exercised by the States, subject to 
the two restraining rules, it is a just and reason- 
able inference that the terms of the grant de- 
scribed the subjects of the powers as the people 
of the States had been accustomed to describe 
| them in their own governments. In that usage 
| the term ‘‘' Taxes” had undoubtedly embraced 
those exactions for public use which the State 
governments had always assessed upon the cit- 
izen, either in respect of his person or of his prop- 
erty without any reference to his consumption 
or diminution or expenditure of the fund from 
| which the assessment was drawn ; and the terms 
Duties, Imposts, and Excises, described those 
impositions for public use, which they had been 
accustomed to lay on articles of consumption, 
| and by the operation of which the public takes, 
and means to take to itself, a part of that which 
| is being consumed. Anyone who will look into 
| the legislation and habits of the States, prior to 
| the Federal Constitution, will see that these 
| terms were used in these senses; and that “ Tax- 
| es” was not understood to include ‘ Duties, Im- 
| posts, and Excises,” although in a lexigraphical 
| or general sense all public assessments, demand- 
_ed under authority of law, are Tazes. 
| The superstructure of the whole argument, 
| which supposes that the term ‘‘ Taxes,’’ in the 
| grant of the power, comprehends more than the 
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«‘ Direct Taxes” of the restraining rule, is built 
upon the assumption that ‘‘ Capitation and ail 
other Direct Taxes” do not describe so much as 
“Taxes” describes. But if we regard the term 
‘‘Taxes,” in the grant, as describing what it 
certainly did describe in the legislative and pop- 
ular usage of that time, namely, those public 
exactions which were not understood in legisla- 
lative and popular usage as Duties, Imposts, and 
Excises, the argument falls: for in these mean- 
ings the two kinds of public exactions stand op- 
posed to each other, and the one comprehends 
all direct taxes, including polls, and the other 
comprehends all indirect taxes. There is strong 
reason for regarding this as the true interpreta- 
tion; because if the words of the grant provide 
for all direct taxes and for all indirect taxes, the 
revenue power, as to the grant, is complete, and 
is as large and of the same nature as that pre- 
viously held and exercised by the States. If we 
suppose the terms of the grant to read thus— 
To lay and collect all Direct Taxes, and also 
Duties, Imposts, and Excises,” we have as full 
and ample a revenue power, with all its branch- 
es, as the States ever possessed. We may safely 
conclude that the States did not intend to grant 
more power than they ever possessed themselves, 
and we know that they did grant as much, be- 
cause they were told that they must, and all the 


“ 


history of the times shows that they intended, | 


however reluctantly, to comply with the demand 
that was made upon them. 


On the other hand, we can not find the power | 


of direct internal taxation in the grant, so clear- | 


ly and unequivocally as we ought to find it, if 


we do not suppose it to be implied in the word | 
Taxes,” and do not insert it in the construc- | 


tion: for if we suppose the term ‘‘ Taxes” to be 
in any way synonymous with ‘‘ Duties, Imposts, 
and Excises,” we are at once involved in tautol- 
ogies, and must resort to our lexicons to help us 
to the power of direct taxation, which we know 


was demanded for Congress, was discussed in | 


‘ 


every one of the State Conventions, and was un- 
derstood there to reside in the word ** Taxes,”’ 
while the whole power of indirect taxation, ex- 
ternal and internal, was understood to reside in 
the words “ Duties, Imposts, and Excises.”’ 


eralist which have a very important tendency to 
show the understanding of the whole country. 


manding: ‘‘ As theory and practice conspire to 
prove that the power of procuring revenue is 
unavailing, when exercised over the States in 
their collective capacities, the Federal Govern- 
ment must of necessity be invested with an un- 
qualified power of taxation in the ordinary modes.” 


—(No. 31.) The unqualified power and the or- | 
dinary modes are described by the terms of the | 
The other passage discloses to us how | 
the opponents of the Constitution understood | 


grant. 


the power of internal taxation to be divided, on 
which branch the stress of their objections was 


expended, and what was the character of the in-| to taxes upon land and capitation taxes? 


On | 
this subject there are two passages in the Fed- | 


direct internal taxation that was supposed to be 
comprehended in the proposed grant: ‘The 
taxes intended to be comprised under the gen- 
eral denomination of internal taxes may be sub- 
divided into those of the direct and the indirect 
kind. Though the objection be made to both, 
yet the reasoning upon it seems to be confined to the 
JSormer branch. And indeed, as to the latter, by 
which must be understood duties and excises on ar- 
ticles of consumption, one is at a loss to conceive 
what can be the nature of the difficulties appre- 
hended.”—(Ne. 36.) 

These and many other reasons, on which the 
limits of this paper will not permit me to en- 
large, strongly incline me to believe that the re- 
straining rule of apportionment affects all the 
revenues of Congress which are levied upon 
persons in respect of a mass of property or mon- 
ey without reference to its present or prospect- 
ive consumption, and which are imposed as a 
mere assessment on account of the present ex- 
istence of that property or money. These were 
the kinds of taxes which in the time of the es- 
tablishment of the Constitution were regarded 
as direct taxes, and which were so much feared 


and avoided because they had not the allevia- 


tion that attends an assessment falling indirect- 
ly upon expense, consumption, and luxury. As 
the term direct Taxes is introduced in the re- 
straining rule of apportionment, we may now 
look to see whether the purposes of that rule 


| will afford any aid in determining what a direct 


tax is. 

I have already suggested the reasons why the 
rule of apportionment was not applied to the in- 
direct taxation. To this branch of the revenue 
power that rule was incapable of being applied. 
Congress could never know beforehand what 
gross sum a duty on foreign goods or an excise 
on domestic manufactures would yield, although 
they could estimate what a given rate might 
probably yield. Nor was the jealousy felt in 
regard to this power the same as that felt in re- 
gard to the power of direct taxation. ‘* We 
know,” the opponents of the Constitution rea- 
soned, ‘that Congress may with more propriety 
be intrusted with a power of taxing what men 
choose to consume and expend; but we object 
to giving them power to stretch forth their hands 
into the pockets of our citizens and to take from 


| them what they are not consuming or expend- 
From one of them we learn what the advocates | 
of the Constitution supposed that they were de- | 


ing. At all events, if they are to have this lat- 
ter power, they shall have it only under the re- 
straint of a rule that will oblige them to fix the 
whole sum which they intend to raise in this 


| way, and to apportion that sum among the sev- 


eral States; for in no other way can we know 
how far the accumulations of our people will 
bear to be diminished, and in no other way can 
we prevent oppressive combinations in the Na- 
tional Legislature to favor one class of States at 
the expense of another.” 

Such, then, being the purposes of the rule of 
apportionment, what reason can be assigned, in 
the nature of things, for confining its operation 
The 
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terms of the rule do not so confine it, for they | 
declare that *‘ no capitation, or other direct, Tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census.” | 
Is there, then, any thing in the nature of a tax | 
on a sum of money, that can distinguish it from | 
a tax on land, in respect of this quality of di- | 
rectness? The owner is taxed in respect of his 
land, upon no theory that he is consuming it, 
or expending its value, but because it is an ob- | 
ject of assessment on which the Government 
can conveniently act. This is what makes it 
a direct tax. If he is taxed in respect of his 
money, the operation is precisely the same, and 
the tax is not bottomed upon any presumption 
that he is consuming or expending his money, 
but it is a simple diminution of what he has ac- 
cumulated, or what he now holds. If you say 
that he may make a profit by the use of his mon- 
ey, and so that the tax operates indirectly on 
his profit, and may be thus discriminated, the 
same thing is precisely true of his land, and thus 
the tax on the latter, which is conceded to be | 
direct, becomes an indirect tax. This would 
realize the notion of Judge Chase, that ‘‘ some 
taxes may be both direct and indirect at the 
same time;” an idea which Hamilton pro-| 
nounced ‘‘ absurd,” and which, it may be add- | 
ed, probably did not present itself to either the | 
friends or the opponents of the Constitution at | 
the time it was established. Both sides appear | 
to have understood that this power of direct ac- 
tion on the accumulations of the citizen was to 
be given to Congress; and this, I think, was | 


given rule to be introduced, and for which it 
must have been introduced. Thus he classes 
as direct taxes, under the Constitution : 

‘¢ Capitation or Poll Taxes. 

‘* Taxes on Lands and Buildings. 

‘¢ General Assessments, whether on the whole 
property of individuals, or on their whole rea] 
or personal estate.” 

He deduces this classification from the ra- 
tionale of the rule of apportionment; and this 
seems to me to have been a method of interpre. 
tation in every way worthy of his great intellect, 
But if a general assessment on the whole per- 
sonal property of an individual is a direct tax, 
by reason of the known purpose of the rule of 
apportionment among the States, it would be 
very difficult to show why an assessment upon 
particular portions of the personal property of 
all individuals who have that kind of personal 
property does not belong to the same category. 
In order to reach any distinction, it would seem 
to be necessary to do what the Supreme Court 
did with the carriage tax—namely, to follow it 
into the class of assessments on what is being 
consumed, and to connect it with the idea of 
expense. There is no other way of reaching a 
distinction between a specific tax on a carriage 
and an ad valorem tax on a slave; a distinction 
which was reached and acted upon by Congress 
in 1813-15. 

Before dismissing the subject, perhaps I ought 
to guard against the possibility of being misun- 
derstood. I have no idea that it is necessary 


what they meant by direct taxation, and what for Congress, before laying a particular tax, to 


they designed to restrain by the rule of appor- | find a precedent of the same tax in the practice 


tionment. of the States before the adoption of the Consti- 
Among the law briefs published in the works | tution. This is not the position suggested. 
of Hamilton there is a short one on this subject, | But what is suggested is, that in the practice 
which appears from its date (1795) to have been | of the States, before the Constitution, will be 
hastily sketched for the use of some one who | found enough to show what the people of the 
was to act on the carriage tax in Congress, or | States regarded as direct taxes, in contradis- 
possibly to be used in the argument of the case | tinction to the taxes which they had always con- 
of Hylton.* It bears the marks of his profound | sidered as indirect ; that they had this line of 
insight into such subjects, but it is not a full | division in view when they insisted on the rule 
discussion, and it does not develop clearly the | of apportionment for direct taxes; and that if 
point on which the Court actually held the car- | this distinction is applied and followed out, it 
riage tax to be an indirect tax. But there is | will be found that all the taxes that have been 
one view taken in it which exhibits his great | subsequently devised will fall on the one or the 

sagacity and soundness as an interpreter of the | other side of it. 
Constitution. He refers to the doctrine of the} It has not been my intention in this paper to 
French Economists and other speculative writ- | bring under discussion the validity of any par- 
ers, that all taxes, on whatever things they are | ticular tax that is now levied. My sole purpose 
levied, fall ultimately upon land, and are paid | has been to indicate the sources of investigation 
out of its proceeds; hence that taxes on lands | which must be resorted to, and to suggest some 
are direct, and those on all other articles are in- of the grounds on which it will probably be 
direct. But this, he says, can not be applied to | found that the distinction between direct and 
our Constitution, which certainly contemplated | indirect taxes will be ultimately rested. The 
other taxes as direct than those on lands; and | public debt of the United States ought to be an 
when he comes to suggest what he supposes are | object of solicitude, as it is a burden, to every 
direct taxes under our Constitution, theclassifica- | citizen in the land. That it will ever be seri- 
tion which he makes shows how quickly he al-| ously menaced by calling in question the objects 
ways perceived, and how intuitively he followed for which it was incurred, I do not believe. It 
what may be called the historical canon of con-| would be impossible for any man, or any party, 
struction—that canon which looks to the admit- | to discriminate what parts of it are open to the 
ted purpose for which the people understood a | complaint that they were incurred for unconsti- 
orks of Hami 5. | tutional objects ; nor is there the remotest proba- 


* Works of Hamilton, vii. 845. 











bility that the people would listen to any at- 
tempt to make such a discrimination. But if it 

is true that in legislating the modes in which 

the people are to be assessed, in order to main- 

tain this debt in the position in which every 

patriot must desire to see it maintained, Con- 

cress are bound by definite Constitutional rules, 

the time is not remote when they must regard | 
those rules, if they have not regarded them here- | 
tofore. Whatever may have occurred or been 

justified in a period of war and confusion, the 
signs of the times show plainly that the Con- 
stitution is finally to resume its supremacy, 

and that discussions of its meaning and purpose 
are to have their rightful influence over our 
affairs. 





THE BURNING OF COLUMBIA. | 
F Mr. Wade Hampton is ambitious to add a 
deeper shame to a dishonored name, he has 
attained that end by his renewed attempts to 
hold General Sherman responsible for the burn- 
ing of Columbia and its terrible consequences. 
And it is furthermore one of the striking evi- 
dences of the peculiar characteristics of Hamp- 
ton and those like him, that from the fall of 
Sumter until the day of the occupation of Colum- 
bia by the Union army, they should have boasted 
daily that they would burn their cities, bridges, 
and barns before the Yankee invader; that they 
would immolate themselves upon the ruins of 
their homes, ete., ete. Yet when the Federal 
army did appear, these personages were as eager 
to preserve their homes and household lares as 
any Jew or Scotchman among them, and when 
their property was sacrificed by confiscation or 


the destruction which is an inevitable incident | 


in war, they crouch among the ashes and waste 
the days in fruitless complaints. 
At this time, when the people of other por- 


tions of the South are honestly striving to re- | 


habilitate themselves socially and politically, it 
is not pleasant to say these things; but Hamp- 
ton and certain others insist upon reopening the 
discussion by most absurd misrepresentation, 
and it is not out of place for those of us who 
took part in the capture of Columbia to relate 
what we saw. 

Columbia was burned because of Hampton’s 
recklessness in firing the thousands of bales of 
cotton which he had placed in all the public 
streets of the city. And it may be said here that 
the labored persistency with which the Confed- 
erates destroyed cotton in preference to other 
property can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that they believed that Sherman did 
not intend marching farther north than Colum- 
bia, or perhaps they had so long vaunted the 
royalty of cotton that they had come to the be- 
lief that, like the fetich of their slaves, it really 
possessed some marvelous magic power for good 
or evil. 

At noon of February 17, 1865, as our party 
entered the city of Columbia and rode down the 
main street, we saw here and there squads of the 
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Federal soldiers. In truth there were but a few 
hundred in the city, and these were the skirmish 
line of Logan’s advance, who, early in the morn- 
ing, had crossed the Broad River in boats. The 
first person who passed over the pontoon bridge 
when it was completed was General Sherman, 
who was followed by General Howard and offi- 
cers of their staffs. 

It had been no easy task that day to build 
one thousand feet of canvas bridge, for even in 
this sheltered valley the wind blew with great 
force, bending the tree-tops, whipping the surface 
of the water into foaming waves, tossing rudely 
about the cloth boats, partially filling them with 
water, and altogether severely trying the pa- 
tience of Engineer Captain Reese and his brave 
pontoniers. 

When we mounted the hills and passed out 
upon the ridge which is crowned by the city of 
Columbia, it seemed to me I had never experi- 
enced a more powerful gale of wind, even in 
view of vivid recollection of storms on the ocean 
and storms on the plains. It was a dry, south- 
ern wind which filled the air this afternoon with 
dust and twigs and smoking flakes of cotton, 
and as I saw this incendiary matter flying over 
our heads, catching in the branches of the trees 
already white with cotton, or falling upon the 
shingled roofs of the houses, I thought to my- 
self, and said to a companion, ‘‘ That cotton is 
as dangerous as so much powder.” There was 
no evidence of unusual disorder in the city. 
The soldiers in the street seemed rather hilari- 
ous than otherwise. Some of them had evident- 
ly been drinking, and as we passed along I no- 
ticed a citizen who came out from his house and 
gave one of them a pail from which he took a 
longer draught than was prudent if it was, as I 
suppose, spirituous liquor. The soldiers, as I 
| have said, were in a jolly mood, but were not 
|more enthusiastic than would be natural for 
Yankees who had just taken possession of the 
| capital of the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. Goodwin, the Mayor of Columbia, met 
General Sherman near the City Hall. He made 
no complaint of ill treatment, but asked that 
the usual protection should be given to the cit- 
izens and private property. General Sherman 
answered : 

‘‘ Here is General Howard, who commands 
the troops who will occupy the city. The peo- 
ple and their houses will be respected, but we 
shall take any supplies which can be used for 
the army.” 

Just at this moment a throng of escaped pris- 
oners surrounded the General, who rode in ad- 
vance of his officers. They were a strange, un- 
couth crowd of men which gathered about him, 
ragged, barefooted, and hatless, most of them, 
with unkempt hair and beards, with glassy eyes 
and livid lips and sunken cheeks, Their eyes 
filled with tears, their lips trembléd as he halted 
among them and took their thin hands in his, 
and said gentle words of welcome. 

‘*Thank God, and you, General Sherman, 
our misery is over!” cried one, in delirious tones, 
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Said another, with a wild look i in his eyes, * We | 
knew you would come to liberate us from the | 
power of these infernal fiends. Curse them !” 
** Yes, curse them! curse them!” was muttered 
by more than one of the group. 

General Sherman gave them directions to | 
come to his head-quarters, and passed on to the | 
Charleston railroad station, where there were 
several large warehouses filled with commissary 
stores. It was his habit to see for himself the 
character and quantity of supplies which fell into 
our hands. After this investigation he went to 


an unoccupied house in the eastern part of the | 


city, where he established his head-quarters. 

Although the wind had increased in violence, 
and it was extremely uncomfortable out of doors, 
yet I passed three hours of the afternoon walk- 
ing through the town. 
tioned at the houses and about the streets. 
There was order and quiet in every direction so 
far as I could see. On two occasions women 
called from their houses, asking me to expel | 
some intruder who was investigating the con- 
tents of their out-buildings, but upon no occa- 
sion did I see or hear any other rudeness or vio- 
lence. 

**Who broke into this store?” I asked of a 
citizen standing in front of a clothing shop whose 
doors and windows had been smashed to pieces. 

‘¢ Wheeler's Cavalry,” was the answer. 

‘*T am glad it was not done by our soldiers.” 

“Tt was not,” replied the man. He contin- 
ued, in a bitter tone, ‘You haven't in all your | 
army such thieves and cut-throats as this Wheel- | 
er’s Cavalry. They are the terror of the whole 
country, and would have sacked every house in 
the town if your army hadn’t driven them away.” 

As I left this man, who seemed to have more 
fear of Wheeler's Cavalry than of the Federal sol- 
diers, I passed through the main business street 
of the city, and observed that the smoke still 

yascended from Wade Hampton’s cotton bales. 

It must have been somewhere near nine 
oclock in tl the evening of this day that my serv= 
ant rushed into the room where I was writing, 
shouting, with great terror : 

**De city am on fire, Sah! 
up, Sah! God bress my soul!” 

Giving him directions in regard to the horses 
in the event of the fire coming too near, accom- 
panied by Mr. Davis, an artist for Harper's 
Weekly, I hurried out and down the street in the 
direction of the conflagration. It was the grand- 
est, most awful sight I had ever seen. The 
northern and western sky was not only all aflame, 
but the air was filled with myriad sparks and 
burning brands. 


ell all burn 


Guards were being sta- | 


Paraly -_y with com they cought the eceer of 
| their houses, barring the doors. Turning the 
| | corner of a street where stood a church, which | 
had noticed during the afternoon as one of the 
finest in the city, we came in front of a house 
which had just caught fire. On a sidewalk jy 
| front of the church stood a middle-aged lady, 
Near her were several articles of household fuy- 
| niture. 
| ‘Is that your house, Madam ?” I asked. 
| “Yes, Sir; and this,” pointing to the table 
and trunks, ‘‘ is all I could save from it.” 

**Have you no male friend to assist you? 
Where are your friends ?” 

‘* My brother, Sir, is in the Confederate army, 
| but my negro servant is doing all he can. But 
it is too late. The house caught fire in several 
places from falling brands.” 

**Can I assist you, Madam ?” 

**No, I thank you. I — go to my sister's 
house near by. Look, Sir,” she continued, for- 
getting her own pereescandl **the church-yard 
is on fire!” 

We then saw to our dismay that the fire, which 
had caught in the tall dry grass, was sweeping 


rapidly toward the church. Mr. Davis and my- 


self jumped over the fence, cut branches from 
| the cedar-trees, and for half an hour we fought 
| fire, and, though scorched and blackened by the 
flame and smoke, we succeeded in stifling it and 
saved the church. 

Leaving the lady gazing piteously at the ruins 
| of her house, we penetrated } yet further into the 





burning district. A terrible, heart-rending sight 
it wastosee. Groups of men, women, and chil- 
dren huddled about the few articles of clothing 
and household wares which were saved from 
their ruined homes. Officers who had taken 
comfortable quarters were suddenly turned out 
of doors with the loss of their camp equipage 
Patrols of soldiers were marching about the 
streets arresting stragglers who without orders 
had come into the city from their camps. Some 
of these men were intoxicated, and may have 
pillaged the burning honses, although I saw no- 
thing of the kind. It has been said that soldiers 
of Sherman’s army, who were Eastern men, en- 
tered the city and robbed the inhabitants. This 
is a gratuitous falsehood; for the only Eastern 
troops in the army were in the Twentieth Corps, 
in the left wing, which had not yet crossed the 
Broad River, and were miles away. 

About midnight the fire had obtained full 
possession of the business portion of the city, and 
swept forward with a fury which defied the ef- 





| forts of an entire division of the Fifteenth Corps 
They fell upon the wooden which had been ordered out to controll it. 


I 


house-tops; they dashed against the window saw Sherman, Howard, Logan, Woods, and other 
panes, lurid with reflected light; they fell in | general officers with their staffs working with 
showers into the garden and among the trees; heart and hand to stay the progress of the flames. 
they mingled with the eddying dust which Now and then tremendous explosions took place 
whirled along the street. It was the rain of | from buildings containing powder and shell, 
fire which is so sublimely expressed in music | driving back the squads of men, and then the 
in that grand oratorio, Israel in Egypt. flames burst forth with increased fury. The 

Until we came near the burning district we | City Hall, printing-offices, all the public build- 
saw very few of the inhabitants of the city. | ings used by the Confederate Government for 
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printing treasury notes, handsome warehouses, | powder and shell in it, my wife will certainly be 

elegant mansions filled with costly works of art, | killed.” 

and rare libraries; all these were rapidly con- The General hesitated a moment, and then 

sumed by the flames. replied, ““We can destroy the arsenal without 
All the southwestern portion of the city was blowing it up, and some other way must be 

destroyed. The fire swept into and across the | found to destroy the ammunition.” 


square where the work-shops surrounded the ‘* Thank you, General. God bless you, Sir!” 
new capitol building, and which contained all The arsenal afterward was hurled to the 


the figures which Brown the sculptor had | ground by battering rams, but the ammunition! 
modeled for the capitol. Mr. Brown has since | It can be imagined what were the feelings of 
told me that he does not regret that loss. The | the man who never, even in battle, sacrificed 
old capitol building, which was situated a few | the life of a single soldier that it did not give 
yards beyond, became so rapidly ignited that the | him pain, when he heard that twenty-seven of 
provost guard which was stationed there was | his brave men were killed and wounded by the 
unable to remove its equipments. It was a/| explosion of that same ammunition while they 
brick and wooden structure, containing the ar- | were throwing it into the river. 
chives of the State and a valuable library. In Among others to whom I was sent to give as- 
fifteen minutes it was one column of flame; in | sistance was Mr. Huger, a well-known citizen 
half an hour, a bed of coal. of South Carolina. He said to me, 

It was after one o’clock in the morning before ‘**T hope, Sir, a strong force of your troops is 
the wind shifted and died away, and then the | to be left in the city.” 
efforts of the soldiers were successful in saving ‘*T can not tell whether or not we shall gar- 
the remainder of the city from destruction. | rison Columbia.” 
During the progress of the fire, and afterward, ‘For God sake, Sir,” said the old man, while 
while the army was in the city, every effort was | he placed his hand on my shoulder and looked 
made for the relief of the sufferers. They were | me earnestly in the face, ‘‘do not leave us here 
furnished with bedding and food, and were quar- | without a guard. I am too old a man to dis- 
tered in the houses which had been deserted by | semble in this matter; but the truth is, if you 
their owners who had fled the city the day be- | do not leave a guard, Wheeler’s Cavalry will 


fore. return after you go, and they will rob us of what 
General Sherman gave up his own quarters | little is left.” 
to a family of ladies with their children, who I replied, ‘‘We have heard of the outrages 


were fed from his table; and I know from per- | which Wheeler’s men have committed in the 
sonal observation, that he and the officers and | country, and we know that Governor Brown, of 
men of his army could not have made greater | Georgia, issued a proclamation calling upon the 
exertions to alleviate the sufferings of these | people to defend themselves against these plun- 
homeless ones if they had been their own kith | derers by force of arms, but we never imagined 
and kin. It is worthy of note that the army | they dared pillage a city like this.” 
has failed to receive any marked expression of ‘* But they did though,” replied Mr. Huger, 
gratitude from these people. with indignation; ‘they not only broke into 
There were exceptions, however. The morn-| the stores and houses, but they robbed citizens 
ing after the night of the fire General Sherman, | on the public streets.” 
in answer to a request of the Superior of a con- As I parted from Mr. Huger I seriously re- 
vent which had fallen in the track of the flames, | gretted that I could not assure him that a guard 
went over to a church where, with the sisters, she | would be left in the city ; but I was not surprised 
had taken shelter. She was a lady of rather | to hear his story, for several of the principal 
imposing appearance, who accepted the misfor- | citizens of Savannah had said to me that until 
tune which had befallen her with calm dignity | our occupation of that city they did not dare go 
and resignation. She thanked the General for | out upon the streets after nightfall with any 
his kindness, and expressed especial gratitude | article of value about their persons for fear of 
for the efforts in their behalf of Colonel Ewing, | robbery by their own soldiers. 
a brother-in-law of General Sherman, and one| When the citizens of Columbia begin their 
of his staff. Before the General returned to | investigations of the burning of that city, and 
his quarters he visited the arsenal, which was the pillaging of houses and robbing of citizens, 
situated upon a hill in the northern outskirts | let them not forget to take the evidence of Mr. 
of thecity. As he rode along past a large house , Huger. 
near the arsenal he was accosted by aman who| Perhaps it would be too much to expect of 
ran out into the street to meet him. |the people of the South that they should take 
“Ts this General Sherman ?” pains to publish the atrocities which were com- 
** Yes, I am General Sherman.” mitted upon them by their own soldiers, yet it is 
‘*T am told you intend to destroy the arsenal; | rather hard to saddle the Union army with their 
I don’t care so much for my house, Sir, but my | crimes. All of Sherman’s sixty thousand men 
wife lies there, and so ill that she can not be re- | were not angels, and unquestionably there were 
moved. I know it is a great favor to ask, but | wrongs perpetrated by wicked men who wan- 
can not this property be destroyed in some other | dered from the ranks for which their leader and 
way? If you blow up the arsenal with all that | his officers ought not to be held responsible. 
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Recrimination at this day when conciliation 
should be the rule of action is useless. Heaven 
knows there is material enough, should we de- 
sire to enter into that discussion. One instance 
will answer for our purpose here. The history 
of the conduct of the war by the Union armies 
does not furnish a parallel to the destruction by 
order of an entire city as in the case of the city of 
Chambersburg by the Confederate commander. 

Sherman pressed with a hand of fire and of 
iron wherever he marched. He cauterized the 
States of Georgia and the Carolinas; but in his 
greatest deeds and lightest words he was gov- 


erned solely by a profound reverence for the | 


Government of the United States; and so far as 
he might, with full respect for the laws of war 
and the dictates of humanity, he sought to im- 
press traitors with the enormity of their crime. 
This generation may not know how terrible were 
the conditions of his success; but in the disas- 


ter at Columbia he had no thought nor part. | 
There is one striking consideration which sug- 
If the Union | 


gests itself in view of this subject. 
soldiers had been in actual occupation of the 


cities of Charleston and Richmond at the time | 


of the conflagration which followed the evacua- 


tion of those cities by the rebel troops, would | 


not those shocking disasters have been charged 
upon them? In these and other instances where 
the enemy applied the torch they seemed to have 
been actuated by fear or petty spite, but never 
with the wisdom of military foresight or in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. In every instance there 
was exhibited a strange, incomprehensible reck- 
lessness and indifference to the welfare and lives 
of their own people. The costly railroad bridges 
on the Charleston, Florence, Wilmington, and 
Weldon Railroad which spanned the Santee, Lit- 
tle and Great Pedee, and the Roanoke, were de- 
stroyed when therewas not a Yankee soldier with- 
in fifty and one hundred miles of them; while 
at the cities of Winnsborough, Orangeburg, and 
Cheraw our troops followed so quickly the re- 
treating rebels—a distance of some one or two 
hundred yards—that we were able to save those 


cities from destruction from the fires which had | 


already been ignited. In the latter place, not 
one hundred yards from the railroad dépét, which 
was burning when our troops reached the spot, 


there was stored in a wooden building several | 


thousand pounds of powder. It seemed to us, 
who saw this means of horrible death lying there 
within reach of the sparks from the burning 


building, that the people of Cheraw were saved | 
as by a direct interposition of Divine Provi- | 


dence. 

While the army rested at Columbia I strove 
most faithfully to ascertain the origin of the 
fire which had destroyed nearly one half that 
city. All my inquiries from white people and 
black, from soldiers and citizens, led to one re- 
sult, that the first and principal cause was the 
burning of the cotton. Two persons, citizens, 


told me that they saw men with lighted brands | 


set fire to the stoops of their houses; and it was 
reported that others were fired in the same way. 


It is possible that some of the escaped prisoners, 
with their minds as well as their bodies diseaseq 
from their prolonged torture in their mud pri. 
sons on the other side of the river, may haye 
sought vengeance by fire upon their tormentors. 
and often when the memory of those tragic 
events comes up before me I see, as if it haq 
been a weird prophetic vision, that group of rag. 
ged men with their glaring eyes and pallid faces. 
and I again hear that terrible cry: ‘Curse 
them! curse them! curse them !” 

The verdict which history will render of this 
eventful episode of the war will be made up from 
the statement of General Sherman in his well- 
considered, remarkable report of the Campaign 
of the Carolinas: ‘‘ And without hesitation | 
charge General Wade Hampton with haying 
burned his own city of Columbia, not with mali- 
cious intent, nor as a manifestation of ‘ Roman 
| stoicism,’ but from folly, and want of sense.” 
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HE most interesting departments of a news- 
paper to many individuals include the 

births, marriages, and deaths, which a humor- 
ous editor in the West classifies under the head- 
ings of ‘‘ Hatched,” ‘‘Matched,” and ‘ Dis- 
| patched ;” while yet another places marriages 
under the line ‘‘Noose of the Weak.” In 
olden times these were more notable as literary 
curiosities than in the present. The first head- 
| ing is but little used in this country, being al- 
most confined to Europe, although much might 
be said in favor of its adoption every where. 
The second, perhaps, is of the most general 
use, but its contents have been sadly reduced. 
In the childhood of newspapers they gave us 
fuller information of the bride and bridegroom 
than now commonly published, and therefore 
saved many inquiries. For example, take a 
batch of marriages from a Scotch newspaper 
of 1730: 

“Mr. Baskett to Miss Pell, with £5000. 

“Mr. Davis to Mrs. Wylde, with £400 per annum. 

“The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph to Miss Orell, with 
£30,000. 

“J. Whitcombe, Esq., to Miss Allen, with £40,000. 
| ‘Mr, Will Hurfer to Miss Sally Mitchener, with £3000.” 


These, at least, showed in part the worth of 
| the women who had changed their state. Of 
| similar import are some contained in the Salis- 
bury Journal, January 29, 1738. As we read 
them we can not but think that the matrimonial 
announcements now published must yield the 
| palm of interest to those contained in the early 
provincial papers. It is something to hear about 
the person of the bride, her figure, and her for- 
tune: 


** Married, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, —— Ayres, 
of the county of Northampton, Esq., to Miss Ann Sampson, 
only daughter of John Sampson, of the county of Leicester, 

| Esq., a young lady of £10,000 fortune, 

“‘Mr. Henry Murray, Esq., a young gentleman possessed 
of a plentiful estate in the county of Wilts, at St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, to Mrs. Wicks, relict of Simon Wicks, Esq., 
a fortune of £12,000 and £400 per annum. 
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“Lieutenant Cotton Dent, of the Royal Navy, son of | below, a wholesome specimen of an honest obitu- 


Digby Dent, Esq., late Commodore in the West Indies, to 
Miss Kitty Bowerbank, daughter of Thomas Bowerbank, 
Esq., barrack-master of Portsmouth, a lady of merit and 
fortune. 

“ Villiers Fitz Gera'd, Esq., to Miss Newcomen, eldest 
daughter to Colonel Newcomen, in Ireland, a most agreea- 
ble young lady, with a large fortune.” 

Sometimes our American editors travel be- 
yond the record and add to the customary an- 
nouncement. Occasionally they are known to 
indulge in a little pleasantry, in the form of an 
epithalamium, thereby showing their ready wit 
and acknowledging the slice of cake. A single 
example, for which the Boston Post is responsi- 
ble, must suffice : 

“ Married—Thomas Hawk, of Mansfield, to Miss Sarah 
J. Dove 

“It isn’t often that you see 
So queer a kind of love, 

Oh, what a savage he must be, 
To Tommy Hawk a Dove!” 


But the unctuous way in which a bachelor 


ary—something really uncommon: 


“He came to his death by too frequently nibbling at 


| the essence of the still-worm, which soon placed bim in a 


| non-traveling condition. 


He lay cut the night previous 
to his death near a cotton gin in this place, and was foand 


| too late on the following morning for medical aid to be of 


| of the Foxtown Flash. 


editor, lately married, talks of his bliss is really | 
| he is alive, and may see these lines, we would respectfully 


tantalizing to the inexperienced. 
his newly-found happiness, he says: 


Writing of 


“A pair of sweet lips, a pressure or two of delicate 
hands, and a pink waist-ribbon, will do as much to un- 


hinge a man as three fevers, the measles, a large-sized | 


whooping-cough, a pair of lock-jaws, several hydrophobias, 
and the doctor's bill.” 


It may appear to be almost sacrilegious even 
to smile at obituary notices, but it can not al- 
A certain Philadelphia daily 


ways be resisted. 
gives more reason in its obituary column for 
eachinnation than all the rest of the paper. It 
is but fair, however, to state that its notices are 
paid for. Some of their verses are apparently 
stereotyped and appear in almost every paper. 
Others are unique and confessedly original. 
Such is the following on the death of a child, 
and is a fine specimen of bathos: 


**So sweet a flower to bloom on earth, 
The rose that crowned our little plot 
Has withered here to blossom forth 
In a superior flower-pot. 

His body lies in the Union ground, 
His soul has gone to Him who gave it; 
And shall we never hear again 

The prattling of our little Jacob?” 


The above, as Weller would say, ‘‘ goes from 
bad to verse.” I opine that the editor who an- 
nounced that he would not publish poetical 
obituaries unless paid for, while he “‘ would be 
happy at any time to publish a simple announce- 
ment of the death of any of his friends,” must 
have been now and then troubled with such vis- 
itations as the above. 


could have given us the following in a notice of 
the death of a prominent citizen : 


**He was the father of eleven sons, five of whom mar- 
ried five sisters. He had one hundred and eighty-nine 
grandchildren; and at his funeral, two weeks ago last Sab- 
bath, two horses were stung to death by bees, and another 
came very near losing his life by the same.” 


Another paper in the same locality gives, as 


much importance in staying his breath 
regular tippler for the last half century.” 

A paragraph published in the Foxtown Fusi- 
lier betrays, perhaps, a little professional jeal- 
ousy, but serves as &n obituary and advertise- 
ment: 


He has been a 


** Postscript.—We stop the press, with pleasure, to an. 
nounce the decease of our cotemporary, Mr. Snaggs, editor 
He has now gone to another and 
a better world. Success tohim. Persons who have taken 
the Flash will find the Fusilier a good paper.” 

A fictitious notice of death sent to the editor 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Spy, is thus served up 
quite daintily, and made to answer a double pur- 
pose : 

“If Pratt was really dead, we should be very happy to 
write his obituary for nothing; but as we are quite certain 


suggest to him that he has an unsettled account at this 
office, and that if he has any serious intention of dying, it 
may ease his conscience a little, in the last hour, to know 
that he has paid the printer.” 


Obituary notices may be occasionally gratify- 
ing to survivors, but I have rarely known them 


| to have been of much consequence to the sub- 


jects themselves. The Circleville (Ohio) Jour- 
nal, however, thought otherwise when, as an in- 


| . . a . 
| ducement to certain of its friends, it stated that 


*all subscribers paying in advance will be en- 
titled to a first-rate obituary notice in case of 
death.” 

Another Western paper chronicling the lam- 
entable occurrence of a staging, attached to a 
church, being blown down and ‘ fatally injur- 


| ing” a workman, very feelingly said: 


and the weary are at rest.” 


“We are happy to state that over twenty persons were 
suddenly brought to the ground safe, and one man, Mr. 
Wilkins, had his neck broke. Mr, W. was an estimable 
young man, and the father of a good many children, be- 
sides a large farm well stocked. He was fatally injured.” 

Upon yet another paper the pressure of death 
appears to have been heavy, the editor printing 
the notice in one of his issues, ‘* Several deaths 
unavoidably deferred.” 

The last to be now cited is a most graceful 
notice in a Southern paper of a brother of the 
quill, lately deceased, under the caption, ‘* An 
Editor in Heaven,” the first of all places, next 
to the printing-office, which he deserves to in- 
herit, for there ‘‘ the wicked cease from troubling 
The obituary closes 


| with these words : 
Of course, none other but a Western paper | 


“ Are we not also glad that such an editor is in heawen? 
There the cry of ‘more copy’ shall never again fall upon 
distracted ears. There he shall never be abused any more 
by his political opponents, with lies and detractions that 
should shame a demon to promulgate. There he shall 
never be used as a ladder for the aspiring to kick down as 
soon as they reach the desired height and need him no 
more. There he shall be able to see the immense masses 
of mind he has moved, all unknowing and unknown as he 
has been during his weary pilgrimage on earth. There 
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he will find all articles credited—not a clap of his thunder 
stolen—and there shall be no horrid typographical errors 
to set him in a fever.” 


The labors and therefore difficulties of an | 


editor are multifarious. If he should happen to 
be merely a ‘‘local” he must prove himself a 
man not only of incredible industry, but should 
or at least pretend to be thoroughly posted on 


all subjects, from the sublime to the ridiculous. | 


Several months since a member of the corps 
thus capitally epitomized the necessary qualifi- 
sations of a successful local editor, all of which 
representation may be regarded as correct, and 
therefore fitting for the information of certain 
ambitious young men: 

“A good local must combine the loquacity of a magi- 
cian with the impudence of the d—l. He must know how 
to time a race-horse, gaff a cock, teach a Sunday-school, 


preach a charity sermon, run a saw-mill, keep a hotel, | 


turn a double somersault, and brew whisky. He must be 
up to a thing or two in political economy, and aw fait in 
the matter of cooking beans. On the trail of mysteri- 
ous items he must be a veritable greyhound. His hide 
must be like that of the rhinoceros. He must be insensi- 
ble to the cruelest snubs, and manifest no sense of anger 
when he is kicked down stairs. He must throw modesty 
to the dogs. But, above all, he must be an adept at the 
art of puffing. 
smith’s bellows the better he will succeed. He must be 
ready at all times to say something funny in regard to 
Smith's grocery, or to surround Miss Flounce’s millinery 
establishment with a halo of glowing adjectives. He must 


The nearer he approaches to the black- | 


| budget contained, on the average, 20 facts or different 
pieces of news, it follows that I have sent into the worlq 
115,200 articles of intelligence. 

‘* Every day, to collect and distribute these news, I haye 
traveled on the average 10 leagues, which amounts to 
3605 leagues a year, and in sixteen years to 57,060 leagues, 
The circuit of the terrestrial globe being about 9000 leagues, 
it follows that in sixteen years, to find my 115,200 pieces 
of news, I have traveled as much as six and one-third 
times the circuit of the globe. 

‘*] affirm, on my honor, that I have never suffered the 
least attack of that cruel malady called the gout. From 
this I conclude that those citizens who shall, like me, 
travel ten leagues a day, will not have to suffer any fur. 
ther from that terrible malady. é 

‘* Finally, to sum up the results: On the average I have 
honestly gained 1800 francs a year. Consequently,through 
| the publishers and editors of the journals, I have made 

28,300 francs, of which there remain to-day 12 francs 5c, 
{about $2 25}, which I hope will carry me through to the 
30th of the present month.” 


Arduous, however, as are his duties, which 
are scarcely exaggerated in the above, they have 
their jests and fun like common people. As the 
| Various insurance companies, savings’-banks, 
State officials, and missionary societies are mak- 
ing their annual reports, and publishing long 
columns of figures which are of the most intense 
interest to the reading public generally, the 
Jocal reporter of the Memphis Bu//etin gives his 
also for the year: 


Report. 
Been asked to drink 


Times. 


be enthusiastic on the subject of hams, verbose in extol- | 


ling hardware, and highly imaginative in the matter of 
dry-goods. He must look pleased when invited to walk 
sixteen squares in the broiling sun to write a six-line puff 


for a labor-saving churn or a patent washing machine. | 
He must feel grateful when invited to dine at the Dogs- | 


nose Hotel, and write a glowing account of the excellence 
of the hash and the durability of the beef-steak. If he 
feels any sense of humiliation in sitting down to a festal 
gathering, on the occasion of the presentation of a sword 
to Captain Sankopanzy, or a set of silver service to a 
horse inspector, he must smother it, and revenge himself 
on the Champagne and cigars. He must affect to believe 


that he is invited in a purely social way, and not for the 


sake of having him write a good account of the ceremo- 
nies, with three columns of speeches in full, for the next 
morning's paper. If he flags in his description of Hodge's 
premium bull, or ‘let's down’ in winding up the oil indi- 
cations of Shovedyke’s farm, he must take it kindly for 
being reproved for his shortcomings. In the matter of 
show, the local must always be brilliant. He must talk 
learnedly of panoramas, with a liberal admixture of know- 
ing words, such as ‘warmth,’. ‘tone,’ ‘ foreshortening,’ 
Shigh lights,’ ‘ fore-ground,’ ‘ perspective,’ etc. ; he must 
be heavy on concerts, with a capacity to appreciate Miss 
Squawk’s execution of difficult feats in the ‘ upper regis- 


ter ;' he must be ecstatic in praise of double-headed calves, | 
and eloquent in behalf of fat women and living skeletons. | 


All this, and more, it takes to be a ‘ local.’ 


The oncrousness of the work of one occupy- 
ing such a position is best illustrated, perhaps, 
by the journal of an employé of a French paper, 
who although he might not have been strictly 


a local, his duties were very similar. An ex- 


tract: 


“ To-day I have been a journalist collector of news for | 


sixteen years. I have not been ill a single day, and, ex- 
cepting on the five great festivals of the year, I have not 
failed to make up and distribute my correspondence to the 
journals of Paris and the Departments every day. 
**As my working year is thus 360 days, to-day makes 
5760 days that I have worked on the daily press. Conse- 
‘quently, I have made up 5760 budgets of news. As each 


| Requested to retract 
Didn't retract 

| Invited to parties, receptions, presentations, 

ete., ete., by people fishing for puffs... .. 
Took the hint .... 
Didn't take the hint........... seve 

Threatened to be whipped 

RN ME i:0:0:0.05.00000 46400040000 
Whipped the other fellow 
Didn't come to time.... 

Been promised bottles of Champagne, whis- 
ky, gin, bitters, boxes of cigars, etc., if 
we would go after them 

Been after them.. 
Going again 
Been asked ** What's the news?” 300,000 


33 


8,300 


8,650 
0 
13 
200,000 


90,987 
9 
2 


Didn't know 

} Lied about it 
Been to church 

| Changed politics 82 

Expected to change still 33 

Gave for charity $5 00 

Gave for a terrier dog 23 00 


Cash on hand 


000 


The poor fellow refers to having ‘‘ whipped 
| the other fellow” but four times, which searcely 
speaks well for his ‘‘science” or independence. 
| Of a very different character was a sharp fellow 
named Doolittle, of whom I have an anecdote 
but little known. He was a Connecticut ‘ ex- 
otic.” About twenty years ago he was trans- 
planted from Harvard University to one of the 
Southern States, for the purpose of assuming 
the editorial control of a violent party paper, 
where no one ever labored with advantage for 
the party, simply because an infinite quantity 
| of pistols and a multiplicity of bowie-knives pre- 
vented the strennons advocacy of certain princi- 
ples, and fettered the freedom of speech in ele- 
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gant style of efficacy. Doolittle was highly 
educated, was impetuous, brave, yet—with the 
characteristic cunning of his tribe—careful of 
his own interests. He took hold of the paper 
with a determination to make it ‘‘ serviceable 
to the cause,” and serviceable he did make it. 
The opposing candidate was a bad fellow—a 
duelist, a dram-drinker, a lover of ‘* poker,” and 
a decided votary of Venus. Doolittle dared 
what no other editor had dared—he said so. 
The day on which his article eppeared the can- 
didate entered the editorial chamber. 

‘*You are Doolittle, the editor of this pa- 
per?” holding a copy of the sheet in his hand. 

‘“T am.” 

‘You have libeled and insulted me, and”— 

(drawing a large knife)—‘‘I have come for 
your ears.” 
" «J beg your pardon,” said Doolittle. “I 
am a stranger to your customs, and perhaps 
have taken a license which, in this part of the 
country, is inexcusable. Such is, I think, the 
fact. Suppose we compromise the matter ?” 

‘¢ Very well,” said the bluff Southerner; ‘I'll 
kick you, and you shall make a full retraction.” 

“You'll what?” said Doolittle, quietly. 

‘* Kick you.” 

‘You insist upon that little privilege?” 

“T am unalterably fixed in my determina- 
tion !” 

‘*So am I"—said Doolittle, firing a horse- 
pistol, as big as a blunderbuss, and shattering 
the Southerner’s right leg—‘‘ not to be kicked!” 

He held his situation six months; was stabbed 
twice, shot three times, belabored with a blud- 
geon onee, thrown into a pond once, but he was 
never kicked. During his six months’ expe- 
rience he killed two of his adversaries. All of 
these are absolute facts. 

That editors are frequently independent can 
not be doubted by those who read the metro- 
politan press. One of the smallest but most 
amusing instances, perhaps, occurred in New 
York in 1849. A man in that city, wishing to 
obtain a certain office under the Government, 
sent to the New York Courier and Enquirer a 
puff of himself, with a promise of fifty dollars in 
case he succeeded in his aim. The editors pub- 
lished both the puff and the promise, thus kill- 
ing the candidate politically. 

Turning away from the metropolis to the vil- 
lage, a country paper furnishes the following 
example of ‘‘ glorious independence,” well wor- 
thy of imitation : 

“We do not belong to our ‘ patrons,’ 
Our paper is wholly our own; 
Whoever may like it can take it, 

Who don’t can just let it alone.” 
There are but few, however, who can afford to 
take so noble a stand. I cite the above, there- 
fore, as a most remarkable, nay, as an almost 
isolated instance of independence on the part 
of a country editor. 

The experiences of the country editor are 
divers. He is not only editor-in-chief but ev- 
ery thing else—even occasionally playing the 
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very ‘‘devil.” He frequently sets his own type, 
handies his roller, works his press, keeps his 
books, writes his editorials, and does work gen- 
erally, besides sometimes sawing and splitting 
his own wood, dangling the baby, and carrying 
water. He is, however, often in difficulty when 
obliged to leave his home in search of delin- 
quent subscribers, or to attend to other equally 
momentous and unprofitable business. Then it 
is that the paper is frequently handed over to 
the care of the loving wife or diligent “ devil.” 

An amusing circumstance occurred, not very 
long since, in the history of the Green Bay 
(Wisconsin) Advocate. The editor, during an 
absence, left the management of the paper in 
the hands of his wife, who, being a good Re- 
publican, took the Democratic ticket down from 
its columns, and wrote some energetic Repub- 
lican editorials. The editor, it appears, was 
soon afterward again obliged to leave his home, 
when his substitute announced as follows: 

‘* Our editor has gone to Madison, and in order to make 
a sure thing of it, and prevent the appearance of any more 
Republican editorials, has taken his wife with him.” 

The ‘‘ devil,” however, plays more innocent 
pranks, but never forbears to inform the public 
‘*who’s who” in the temporary management. 
And never does he fail to display his native 
pride. Thus, the editor of a Vermont paper 
being absent from his post, his sub poetically 
exclaimed : 

‘The editor’s absent; his scissors and quill 

Are left with the ‘ devil’ to handle at will; 

This item is given, kind reader, that you 

May for once, as you read, ‘give the devil his due.'" 

In another case, that of the Newcastle (Penn- 
sylvania) Courant, the ‘‘ devil,” a young man of 
parts, and evidently on his way to fame, thus 
writes : 

“The improvement in the general ¢ 
number of the Courant is owing fo tl 
editor ! 

** V, B.—When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for us to forsake, for a brief period, the 
‘ink-keg’ and * roller,’ and take our place in the chair, ed- 
itorially, a due respect for our vanity makes it incumbent 
on us to give the following notice, to wit: viz.: as follows: 
During this week all editorial favors, such as wedding- 
cake, bouquets, cigars, specimen whisky, and other sum- 
mer drinks, Thanksgiving turkeys, and all the et ceteras 
that are part of the emoluments of our new position, 
should be eent to the Devit.” 


appearance of this 
he absence of the 


Here is another instance of a courageous 
editress which I have under the date Jan. 2, 
1855. Mrs. Prewett, who, after the death of 
her husband, edited the Yazoo (Mississippi) 
Whig, having received an offensive note, pub- 
lished a slightly severe rebuke couched in the 
following language: 

“Tf the biped that sent us the anonymous letter from 
Jackson, signed ‘ Cherubusco,' will come to Yazoo city, and 
call at the Whig office, two noble little boys, one eight and 
the other six years old, shall tie a leather medal around 
his neck, as a due-bill for a flogging they owe him, pay- 
able some ten years hence, with compound interest.” 


We sometimes find, again, that country edi- 
tors are occasionally short of editorial and oth- 
er reading matter, for the absence of which their 
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excuses are of ‘all sorts.” 
Hoosier editor thus writes: 


For instance, a 


‘A little ‘ circumstance’ in our domestic affairs, which 
is not likely to occur oftener than once in a year or two, 
must apologize for any deficiency in our editorial depart- 
ment.” 

Another. Hooper, the witty editor of the 
Lafayette (Alabama) Tribune thus gives vent to 
a little bad humor arising from lack of ‘‘mat- 
ter:” 

“Orr our Foot.—We can't help it, and we wouldn't 
if we could. For the life of us we can't make up a decent 
paper this week. We have had a little cold for several 
days—we have fretted about little money matters—the 
hands in the office are all half sick and out of humor— 
the weather is nasty—and our whole editorial machine- 


box is as intractable as a stubborn mule in a mud-hole, | 


We promised to ‘do’ one of the ‘ Montgomery Characters’ 
for this Number; but we sha'n’t! ‘It’s no use knockin’ 
at the door,’ we are off our foot, sick, mad, and ready to 
fight any one of our subscribers who doesn’t like our re- 
marks, provided he doesn't weigh more than one hundred 
and fifteen pounds.” 


A Down-East quill-driver modestly apologizes 
Perhaps his reasons are sufficient: | 


as follows. 


“* Yesterday, we had a note to pay, a libel-suit to look 
after, and a new telegraph arrangement to negotiate. If 


any one thinks that he could attend to all these things | 


and write editorials too, we should like to employ him as 
an assistant."’ 

The editor of the Asheville (North Carolina) 
Messenger would seem to be a thorough ‘‘ man 
of all work,” judging by the following substan- 


tial reasons he gave for his homeopathic dose of | 


editorial in a late Number: 


“Our editor (fortunately for our readers) is short this | 


week. We have no apology to make, only that we are an 
editor, a squire, county-registrar, house and sign painter, 
tavern-keeper, singing-master, fiddler, ‘ daddy’ of two chil- 
dren, and a first-rate boot-black and whitewasher. Hav- 
ing our professional engagements sometimes pretty well 
divided, it is out of our power to ‘do equal and exact jus- 
tice’ to all, without cracking a brain or splitting our cab- 
bage head.” 


Another editor, and a Western one at that, 
expresses the hope that his subscribers will ex- 
cuse the scarcity of original matter in a certain 


Number of his paper, for he has ‘‘ had the head- | 


ache, the gout, a fit of the ague and fever, and 
an increase of one to his family, besides, he 
hasn’t been very well himself.” He, of course, 
under such circumstances, ought to be excused. 

But about the coolest thing on record is the 
advice of the editor of the Madison Courier, who, 
in the absence of reading matter from his paper, 
remarked, that if reading the news alone was 
the object of his subscribers, ‘‘ they will find 


enough that is new to them in the Bible, and it | 


is good reading too,” 
Of the many trials of the country editor those 
arising from poverty, mainly caused by delin- 


quent subscribers, are probably the most abund- | 


ant, but amidst them all the poor fellow seems 


to carry a merry heart. At any rate, he strives | 
to drive dull care away from the end of his pen. | 
Seldom is this better seen than in the *‘ dun- | 


ning’’ paragraphs, in which the writer sometimes 
discloses family secrets, the lightest word of 


which is designed to harrow up the soul of the | 


oe, 
It would sometimes seem as if ¢} 


debtor. he 
writer, like the renowned King Richard, coy)q 
smile while he murdered. Yet, how pitiful are 
many of these, especially when we know how. 
for the most part, true they are! 

| As a matter of history, before referring to 
cases of less note, and perhaps better illustratiye 
of this point, I would refer to that of Samuel 
Keimer, whose name so often occurs in the his. 
tory of Benjamin Franklin. In 1723 a paper 
was issued from the Friends’ Monthly Meeting, 
setting forth that Samuel Keimer, who had they 
lately arrived from Europe, had printed diyers 
papers, particularly one styled ‘‘The Parable,” 
wherein he assumes the language of Friends. 
wherefore they certify that he is not of their so. 
ciety, nor countenanced by them. This proved 
to be rather an awkward introduction to the 
public. In 1728 he started The Pennsylvania 
| Gazette in opposition to Bradford's Weekly Mer- 
cury. It was announced in a strange bragga- 
docia style, and in one year failed and fell into 
the hands of Franklin, who conducted it with 
success for many years, while poor Keimer 
into prison. In 1734 he set up an establish- 
ment as a printer and publisher at Barbadoes, 
In his poetical appeal to his patrons there he 
gives some facts as to the compensation of 
American colonial printers : 


De 


‘*What a pity it is that some modern bravadoes 
Who dub themselves gentlemen here in Barbadoes, 
Should time after time run in debt to their printer, 
And care not to pay him in summer or winter! 

In Penn's wooden country Type feels no disaster, 

The printers grow rich—one is made their postmaster." 
In farther pursuing his subject he shows that 
Mr. William Bradford, of New York, had £60 
a year from the king. In Maryland and Vir- 
ginia each province allowed the ‘‘ established” 
editors £200 a year; for, he added, “ by law he 
is paid 50,000 pounds’ weight country produce” 
—meaning tobacco. 

“But, alas! your poor Type prints no figure like nullo; 
Cursed, cheated, abused by each pitiful fellow— 
Though working like a slave, with zeal and true courage, 
He can scarce get as yet even salt to his porridge!” 

He was, however, able to continue his paper, as 

two octavo volumes of extracts from it were 

| published in London. 

Modern instances will show that the times 

have not much improved. The unfortunate 

editor of an Indiana journal thus addresses his 
delinquent subscribers : 

“Harp Ur.—It is but seldom we trouble our patrons 
by asking them to fork over the small balance due us; but 
| we think if they only knew how difficult a task it is for 

us to make provisions to protect Sally and the children 
from the cold chilling blast of winter that is now coming 
| upon us like an avalanche, it would hardly be necessary 


to say pay more than once, for they would come to our 
reecue instanter.” 


‘¢One more unfortunate” in Kentucky speaks 
| to his patrons in these touching words : 

“ Friends, we are almost penniless—Job's turkey was al- 
most a millionaire compared with our present depressed 
treasury. To-day, if the price of salt was two cents a bar- 
rel, we couldn't buy enough to pickle a jay-bird.” 








Another appeals thus to the sympathies of his | 


readers : 

“ We can not help thinking how much easier an editor's 
life might be made if his generous patrons could only hear 
his ‘better half’ scraping the bottom of the flour-barrel ! 
A man that can write editorials with such music sounding 
in his ears, can easily walk the telegraph wires and turn 

omersaults in the branches of a thorn bush.” 


Another writes on the subject more philo- 
sophically, but not the less points his moral : 

“Every man ought to pay his debts, if he can. Every 
man ought to get married, if he can. Every man should 

his work to suit his customers, if he can. Every wife 
should sometimes hold her tongue, if she can. Every law- 
yer should occasionally tell the truth, if he can. Every 
man ought to mind his own business, and let other peo- 
ple's alone, if he can. Every man should take a newspa- 
per and pay for it any HOw.” 

The Louisville Times has a fair ** take off” on 
the expression ‘‘in a few days,” so commonly 
used by poor debtors, and applies it to serve a 
good purpose. He who can not see its wit is 
to be pitied : 

‘* You present a man a small account, he will pay you 
‘in a few days;’ pretty girls expect to marry ‘in a few 
days ;’ we expect to give our readers some interesting lo- 
cal news ‘in a few days.’ And we are hoping that a great 
many of our subscribers will send the amount of their dues 
‘in a few days.’ In fact, we know they will, for some of 
them have been promising to ‘do that little thing’ every 

w days for a year or two, We expect them to be ‘in 
funds in a few days.’ 

The following ‘‘dun” of a poetical stripe is 
worthy of preservation in these columns, if only 
as a good parody on the popular song, ‘‘ Then 
you'll remember me,” in Balfe’s opera entitled 
the “ Bohemian Girl :” 

‘“*When other bills and other duns 
Their tale of woe shall tell, 
Of notes in bank, ‘without the funds, 
And cotton hard to sell; 
There may, perhaps, in such a scene 
Some recollection be 
Of bills that longer due have been, 


’ 


And you'll remember me! 
“When ‘hard up’ customers shall wring 
Your hearts with hopes in vain, 
And deem it but a trifling thing 
To tell you ‘call again,’ 
When calling proves a useless task, 
Without the lawyer's fee, 
In such a moment I but ask 
That youll remember me !" 

Two other representative instances of the 
poverty of this class may yet be given. The 
first is that of a Western editor who lately called 
his ‘* devil” to him, and told him that he could 
not afford to hire his services any longer, unless 
he would agree either to take nine-pence a 
week for them, or share equally the profits of his 
paper. The boy concluded to stay, but unhesi- 
tatingly chose the nine-pence a week for his wages. 

The other is of a more melancholy character, 
and refers to a New Hampshire editor who, 
while recently traveling, had his wallet abstract- 
ed from his pocket by some adroit thief. The 
pickpocket was so disgusted with the result of 
his exploit that he returned the plunder by ex- 


press to the address written inside the wallet, | 


with the following note : 
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** You mizerabil skunk, hears yure pocket-book. Fura 
man dressed as well as you was to go round with a wellit 
with nuthin in it but a lot of noospapur seraps, a ivory 
tuthecom, too noospapur stamps, and a pas from a rale- 
rode directur, is a contempte:bul impursition on the pub- 
lic. As I hear yure a edditur I return yure trash. I 
never robs any only gentlemen.” 

The editor of the Alabama Argus, published 
at Demopolis, seems to have been thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Mark Tapley, when, 
after the following fashion, he showed himself 
‘‘ jolly” under what most people would consider 
a serious circumstance : 

**We see that the sheriff, during our absence, has ad- 
vertised the Argus for sale. We hope the bidders will 
have a merry time of it. If the sheriff can sell it he will 
do more than we ever could. Like a damp percussion-cap 
we think it will fail to * go off.’"’ 

But, verily, we must have fallen on the “last 
days” in which St. Peter declared that ‘ scoffers” 
should come. For are not these men scoffers 
of poverty? And not only of poverty, but also 
of riches; for should once an editor become for- 
tuitously wealthy, he is regarded as a rara avis, 
and his name emblazoned in full caps in every 
paper in the country. Read how the editor of 
the Horicon (Wisconsin) Argus discourses : 

‘*An exchange says that editors are, as a general thing, 
not overstocked with worldly goods. Humbug! Here are 
we, editor of a country paper, fairly rolling in wealth. 
We have a good office, a double-barreled rifle, seven suits 
of clothes, three kittens, a Newfoundland pup, two gold 
watches, thirteen day and two night shirts, carpets on 
our floor, a pretty wife, own one corner lot, have ninety- 
three cents in cash, are out of debt, and have no rich rela- 
tives. If we are not wealthy it is a pity.” 

Here now is a small batch which reminds one 
of an editor who wrote his editorials on the soles 
of his boots and went barefoot while his boy set 
up the manuscript—so making himself rich by 
saving paper: 

“There is a rich editor in New Hampshire who has 
made his money by always practicing economy. He al- 
ways writes his editorials on a slate.”—Mail. 

‘* There is another who saves the expense of his slate 
and steals his editorials from us."—Concord Recorder. 

“But you don’t mean to say that he gets rich off such 
stealings? Should think he'd starve for want of sub- 
scribers.""—Mail. 

‘* What a rumpus a rich editor always does kick up!” 
spitefully adds a Western contemporary. 

Alas, alas! it is that so many of these cre- 
ators and conservators of public opinion are 
doomed to travel in the walks of poverty, and 
that while so few of them are bred to the pro- 
fession, in the majority of cases the business is 
not bred to the editor. Hence many a burning 
and shining light of literature is obscured by the 
withdrawal of editors to private life. The vale- 
dictories of such are among the most curious 
specimens of pathos to be found in our language. 
Two or three of these are now quoted to be im- 
mortalized by a place in these pages. 

Mr. Edward Willett, one of the editors and 
proprietors of the Cairo Times and Delta, takes 
farewell of his readers in the following expressive 
language : 

‘*T know well that I need not offer a word of justifica- 
tion for the course. I have struggled and starved long 
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enough for Cairo; have wasted nearly three years of act- 
ive, vigorous, youthful life, the end of which shows a beg- 
garly account of nothing at all, except much friendship 
and a little reputation; and as Scripture bids us to rejoice 
in the days of our youth, I desire, before that halcyon peri- 
od is quite ended, to obey its precepts in some measure. 
I leave Cairo with deep affection for my friends, of con- 
tempt for my enemies, if any I have, and of infinite dis- 
gust for that abominable old nuisance, the Cairo Com- 
pany.” 

I give another, which approaches almost to 
the sublime notwithstanding its free and easy 
style. R.S. Goelet, of the Pass Christian (La.) 
Times, on retiring from the editorial charge of 
that paper, was safely delivered of the follow- 
ing: 

‘* VALEDICTORY—STAND FROM UNDER. 


“Fare thee well, thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie, 
Seared in heart, and lone and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die.’ 

“ Although we have been engaged in the editorial busi- 
ness for several years, yet we never wrote a valedictory, 
under such circumstances, in the whole course of our life ; 
nor did we expect so soon to be called upon to do so; but 
a3 it is, we do the best we can. 

** We retire from the chair editorial of the Times with 
the full conviction that all is vanity. In general we have 
found our patrons to be upright and honorable personages, 
but in part we have been dealing with a set of scoundrels 
and villains, and as evil communications are apt to cor- 
rupt good morals, we retire in disgust from the present 
scene of our labors. We have been solicited to lie upon 
every subject ; to insert said lies free gratis ; to send our 
paper to those who are able but too mein to pay what they 
owe; to puff into notoriety all business, without a faint 
hope of remuneration or reward. We have endeavored 
to build up the ‘ Pass,’ and are pleased to see that our la- 
bors have been crowned with success; notwithstanding all 
this two bob-tail-would-be S, P.'s (« Some Pumpkins’) have 
done all in their power against us; but we beg to assure 
them that their labors are duly appreciated and kindly re- 
membered. 

** As for the ladies (Heaven bless them !), we have found 
a few true ones among the many, but who they are we 
feel not called upon to say. But as for the girls—by girls 
we mean all the single members of the softer sex under 
the age of thirty—these lines picture them: 

‘**The girls are all a fleeting show 
For man’s delusion given; 
Their smiles of joy, their tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow; 
There’s not one true in seven.’ 

“But the parting hour is at hand when we are called 
upon to bid adieu to you, dear reader, perhaps forever. 
The chain that has bound us together has been broken by 
circumstances over which we have no control, and we 
must depart on the road pointed out by destiny. But go 
where we will, we will ever cherish fond remembrances 
of the past and hope for the future—what the future will 
be we know not, but we hope we may all meet again in 
that bright heavenly home where we are never called 
upon to say ‘ good-by.’ 

**Ronert 8. Gortet, Ex-Ep.” 


But I must quote one other, the reason given 
for withdrawal from ‘‘the chair” being so un- 


usual and praiseworthy that every reader will | 


naturally desire the speedy restoration of the 
health of the writer : 


“The undersigned retires from the editorial chair with 
the conviction that all is vanity. From the hour he start- 
ed this paper to the present time he has been solicited to 
lie upon every given subject, and can’t remember having 
told a wholesome truth without diminishing his subserip- 
tion list or making an enemy. Under these circumstances 
of trial, having a thorough contempt for himself, he retires 
in order to recruit his moral constitution.” 





| Icean not refrain from inserting in this y, 
| g nis pa- 
| per some rich morceaux of editorial humor oy 
| “things in general,” with two or more instances 
of ludicrous blundering. Thus, for instance 
does an editor puff his own class : 

“ A newspaper may be destroyed at night, it may light 
a cigar, it may curla lady's hair. Ah! only think of that. 
girls! An editor's thoughts completely, sweetly, exqui 
sitely wreathed in your rich tresses, and—yes, nestling 
down with you in your midnight slumbers, to gently guard 
and peacefully keep watch over your happy dreams! Who 
would not be an editor?’ 


| 


Another goes to work to display his scholar- 
ship, and hunts after the root 
nistota. Our Western friend 
tion thus: 


of the name Cu. 
gives its deriva. 


“* Canis, dog; and totas, whole; that is, dog (w)hol. 
Some of the Canistotans may growl at this, but, on the 
whole, we think the game not worth even a growl.” 

Another, who would depreciate and write 
down a contemporary, writes that ‘* his mind is 
so small that it might dance a hornpipe in a 
mosquito’s watch-fob.” 

A California paper, attempting to be witty 
and severe at the expense of a new-born con- 
temporary, spoke of it, saying—what may truly 
be said of too many journals—“ It only lacks 
ability and character to be influential.” 

Another, in striving to be just to a rival con- 
temporary, magnanimously wrote : 

** He was formerly a member of Congress, but rapidly 
rose until he obtained a respectable position as an editor 
a noble example of perseverance under depressing cir- 
cumstances.” 

The last, however, is decidedly less compli- 
mentary when speaking of a quill-driving friend: 

** Hlis intellect is so dense that it would take the augur 
of common-sense longer to penetrate it than to bore 
through Mont Blane with a boiled carrot.” 

But how queerly and carelessly do some of 
them strain at metaphors and mix up hyper- 
bole! The following fearful announcement late- 
ly appeared in the Washington (D.C.) Star; 
and while it is a curious conglomeration of 
horticulture, fire, and water, is a pretty fair 
specimen of ste/ar literature : 

‘Tt is evident from this that the apple of discord has 
been thrown into our midst, and, unless nipped in the 
bud, it threatens to burst forth into a conflagration that 
will deluge the whole land.” 

This is almost paralleled by the remark of 
the Boston Pilot, some years ago, while con- 
gratulating the Whig party upon its non-alliance 
with Know-Nothingism, that it had refused to 
be bound to “ the chariot-wheels of this mush- 
room.” 

The following ‘‘ splendiferous” sentence is 
from the pen of a Down-East editor, who, speal. 
ing of a literary contemporary, spreads himself 
thus: 

“The raft on which he was fast pulling himself into the 
Federal eddy has been suddenly brought up against the 
wreck of that party, so that, by certain feats of lofty 
tumbling, he is on his face before the passing simoom of 
fanaticism, bigotry, and proscription.” 


A Western editor also ‘‘ cuts it rather fat’’ in 





speaking of a man who had been bitten by a 
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mad dog, which he brilliantly lengthened out 


by saying: ‘*He was attacked by a canine 
quadruped while laboring under cerebral ex- 
citement.” 

But for a ‘‘ blazing burst” of eloquence com- 
mend me to a worthy writer in the ‘‘ Nutmeg 
who some time ago, in describing the 
burning of a barn, the property of a man who 
had been active in prosecuting the vendors of 
ardent spirits, indulged in the following: 


State,” 


«“ There can be little doubt but that this blazing barn 
with its contents, valued at about $350, with the cow bel- 
lowing in agony from which she could not be relieved, 
should be hung on the northern branch of the Connecticut 
rum tree as its legitimate fruit." 

The violations of syntax are sometimes fair- 
ly excruciating, but nevertheless apt to cause a 
bursting of buttons. A New Orleans editor, 
recording the career of a mad dog, says: 

“We are grieved to say that a rabid animal, before it 
could be killed, severely bit Dr. Hart and several other 


” | 


A New York paper, announcing the arrival 
of a vessel near the Narrows, says: 

“The only passengers were T. B. Nathan, who owned | 
three-fourths of the cargo and the captain’s wife.” 


The editors of a Western paper observe : 


“The poem which we publish in this week's Herald 
was written by an esteemed friend, who has lain many 
years in the grave for his own amusement.” 

The editor of an Eastern newspaper expresses 
creat indignation at the manner in which a wo- 
man, who had committed suicide, was buried: 

“She was buried like 2 dog with her clothes on.” } 

But here I must close my chapter of elegant 
extracts, selected from my huge pile, illustrative 
of many matters pertaining to newspaper life. 
And this I can not do better than by an extract 
from the Printer’s Prayer, first published in 
Peter Edes’s journal in 1816: 

‘* Protect and bless us, and keep us from the evils of the 
night, and when we lay down may we ask ourselves what 
we have done for the good and instruction of mankind; 
if not much, and we have leisure to do it, may we repent, 
and by the next number get out a rich and fertile sheet.” 


So mote it be! 





THE ST. LEONS. 

WAS a Northern woman, and my husband 

was an Englishman by birth. We were dwell- 
ing in a Southern State, and keeping house ; 
so, of course, we needed servants, and as there 
were no white servants we were obliged to hire 
those who were colored, and who were held as 
slaves. It was now Christmas week, when all 
such arrangements were made for the next twelve 
months, and to a housekeeper situated as I-was 
it was a time of some anxiety. 

I was in a deep meditation. I was not much 
of a housekeeper, and I had been very desirous 
that my husband should not discover my igno- 
rance—certainly that he should never suffer by 
it. His profession called him away from home 
most of the first year of our married life. The 
following, which was our first year of housekeep- 


| and mortification. 


| quite too deep to be becoming. 
| to be the mistress of an aspiring establishment, 


| my accomplishments ; 


| ers? 
| praise you ever gave me!’ 
| 3 


ing, I was less alone than was desirable for a 
person addicted to store-room experiments, and 
tied to weights and measures. It cost me great 
labor and some tact to cover up my occupation ; 
not that I was ashamed of it, held as it was it 
such esteem, especially in that part of the coun- 
try, but I was so far from being the expert I de- 
sired to be considered that I dreaded exposure 
Of course only my successes 
found their way to the dining-room, and I tried 
to take the praise for these as if I was used to 
the delicate flattery. 

At last the secret was out. Reginald hap- 
pened to come upon me in the pastry-room in 
the midst of a hopeless failure in a grand culi- 
nary exploit ; when the flour was bestowed upon 
my perplexed brow with less care than pearl- 
powder, and the red of the heated cheek was 
My unfitness 


unless with the best of servants, had to be con- 
fessed. 


I was too young a wife, and felt the mortifi- 


| cation of the disclosure too much to be very se- 


verely reproached for my little deception as to 


so, leaving behind us the 
£ 


| débris of my failure, and commending various 


half-finished dishes to the good intentions of 
honest and ignorant Crecy, who served as cook, 


| Reginald drew me to my dressing-room to repail 


my toilet and to discuss an improvement in our 
domestic establishment. 
‘*Don’t pity me Regi—pray don't,” 


said I, 


| looking up from the cool bath I was giving my 


heated face; ‘‘I could not bear that at all. 
Haven't I done well before this? Was not that 
a delightful curry yesterday? Does any one 
have better pilaus than we have? Whose boiled 
custards are best, Mrs. Clayton’s or mine, and 


| she the best housekeeper in Middle Georgia? 


What jellies I can make! You wished for an 
artist once to paint my dessert, my dear Sir, and 
haven’t I heard you say that the pickles and 
sweetmeats of our table spoiled you for all oth- 
Oh, Regi, I can tell you every word of 

“IT don’t wonder, my water-nymph, when 
you had toiled so hard to earn the praise. I con- 
fess to your unparalleled excellence—but Nee- 
lie—” 

‘*Oh, you don’t like cabbage-rose cheeks, and 
you have the plebeian taste to object to powdered 
hair.” 

‘* No, these are endurable. You could bear 
even such an abuse of your good looks without 
losing them.” 

‘* Well, what then, pray? Are you going to 
take to giving dinner-parties every week before 
you get to be Judge? What bad taste again! 
Do you want game suppers as often? What 
is the reason poor Crecy and I are to be de- 
throned ?” 

Reginald’s face appeared above mine in the 
mirror, before which I was trying to arrange 
some stray curls. He laid his finger on my 
forehead and said: 
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‘* A little line is coming between your brows] ‘I don’t know about trusting Crecy ‘to giye 


that will grow into a wrinkle, and the gray of | out.’ 


these curls will be less easily removed than the 
powder which you have just brushed away, if I 
let you worry over your housekeeping at this 
rate. I only propose getting you a good cook, 
my wife, when with your present knowledge of 
the cuisine you could issue your orders grandilo- 
quently.” 

‘* But good servants are not hired out, Regi- 
nald. It is an extraordinary circumstance for 
really accomplished servants to be found out of 
the families where they are owned. They are 
too much prized to be parted with.” 

‘¢Qn that score be at rest. This very morn- 
ing I chanced to hear of an excellent woman, a 
inost skillful cook, whom the Scrantons are go- 
ing to hire out for the coming year.” 

‘*Why do they part with her?” 

“Tdon’tknow. Ibelievethey have another.” 

“ T want to know something about this woman 
before you hire her, Reginald.” 

**Know what? They ask a tremendous price 
for her—no less than ten dollars a month, and 
she has two little children who must go with 
her. But Mr. Scranton told Harry Lee this 
morning that she was well worth the price.” 

And so I meditated: ‘*We have already 
Crecy, the cook—painstaking, honest, respectful 
and incompetent Crecy; Maria, her daughter, 
who is chamber-maid; Celia, the laundress ; 
Louis, the waiter; and ‘ old Harry,’ the gardener 
—a large enough complement of servants, one 
would think, for a family of three persons! Then 
those children! But there are rooms enough 
in the servants’ quarters of this old house for 
twenty people. The children will cost us no- 
thing. Crecy can be installed as a kind of house- 
keeper—oh, if she were only as competent as 
she is willing and honest! Well, I confess it 
will be an immense relief; especially if the Ode- 
ons stop on their way from the Springs, and the 
Maxwells come up to Commencement, and Hal 
marries and brings out his bride here for a wed- 
ding trip.” My meditation ended with this 
conclusion, and I said: 

‘Well, you are such a good, thoughtful fel- 
low, Regi, and I know you only want to save 
me trouble, so if you really think we had better 
have this woman, and if you will find out why 
the Scrantons hire her out and keep that old 
crone at home who almost poisoned us with her 
miserable cooking the day we dined there, why 
I will not say a word against it, and you shall 
have as many game suppers as you want; and I 
—I will not say I will keep my beauty, that would 
be too absurd—but I will delight you with such 
charming toilets as will pay you for being so very, 
very good, you dear old fellow !” 

‘* Bless me, what gratitude! And you have 
been trying all this time to make me believe 
that you liked housekeeping! Well, Neelie, 
we will have this accomplished Therese, and you 
shall have a respite from the pastry-room. You 
could even trust Crecy ‘to give out’ for you, and 
so be saved all trouble.” 


| 


| 





No, I mean about putting one seryay; 
over another.” 

‘* Nonsense! it’s the commonest thing in the 
world to have a colored housekeeper, and Cre. 
cy can be trusted with untold gold.” 


I was having an audience with the new cook. 
the ‘‘ accomplished Therese.” She was a French, 
mulatto, and it was evident at a glance tha: 
she was a woman of strong passions, of muc! 
force of character, altogether of uncommon 
mould. She was large and well-built; a litt] 
stout, without losing the symmetry for which any 
one would have remarked her. Certainly sh 
was a very beautiful woman. I had to acknowl. 
edge that. Her magnificent black hair lay in 
heavy waves under the folds of the bright hand. 
kerchief which was arranged on her head wit} 
as much elegance as an Eastern turban. He: 
large eyes looked forth at her new mistress with- 
out a droop of the heavy lid, commanding, full 
of fire, and with any thing but the expression a 
young and inexperienced mistress would like to 
see in them. I took it all in as she stood be- 
fore me; the queenly head, the fine fallin; 
shoulders, the well-formed hands folded as if i: 
mock-humility as she stood before me: all this 
I saw, and I turned an imploring look towam 
my husband who was standing behind me. Hi 
eyes were fixed on Therese, who looked to him 
as I did. The look was stern, and she saw sh 
had a master even though she did not entertain 
a high opinion of me as a mistress, But her 
eyelids did not fall even before him, only th 
expression in them gave place to one of defiance. 

I summoned what courage and dignity I 
could, asked her a few questions, and gave my 
order for dinner for the day. Then I said, as 
carelessly as I could, 

‘*Why do you not stay in Mr. Scranton’s 
kitchen, Therese? He tells Mr. Hamilton that 
you are a much better cook than old Aunt Cely.” 

‘‘That is little to say, Madame,” she replied, 
in the rich tones which were as remarkable as 
her looks. ‘* Mrs. Scranton sent for the Marshal 
one day when Mr. Scranton was away, and had 
me whipped.” 

I fairly shivered as I pictured in my mind 
the lash descending on the being before me. 
‘¢Why did your mistress do. this ?” 

‘*T struck her; I threatened to poison her.” 

‘‘ Therese !” 

‘¢ Madame, she said my children were whiter 
than I; that their father had been a white man.” 

‘¢ Where is their father ?” 

‘* My husband was sold when my master’s es- 
tate was divided. Do they sell white men?” 
bitterly, and with her shut teeth. 

**You have not always lived in this country, 
Therese ?” 

‘*No, Madame. I was brought here from 
the West Indies; but I have not lived there al- 
ways either.” 

I had no time for further questioning then, 
so I dismissed her and went out to the yard into 
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which the laundry opened, and where, wien a | 


great spreading mimosa-tree, I found Therese’s 
children. ‘The little one, Ettie, was asleep, pil- 
lowed on the lap of the boy Philippe, a lad of ten, 
perhaps. 
rosy tinge on her soft olive cheek; Philippe 
wonderfully handsome, with farge, sad eyes 
a grace evident in his position. 

I took the little girl up, saying that the day 
was too cool for her to be asleep out of doors, 


was 


and carried her myself to the comfortable cot- | 
tage separated from the house, as were all the 


servants’ rooms, where I had decided to place 
the mother and children. I had given Therese 
two rooms, intending one to be used as a play- 
yoom for the children in bad weather. 
bed had been made up for the boy, which de- 
lighted him. On this I placed Ettie without 
waking 
tion beside her. 

This done, 
tered the library where my husband was writing. 
I stood by the table till he looked up, a little im- 
patiently. 

‘“‘T am busy just now, dear.” 

‘¢ But I can not wait to know who this singn- | 
lar creature is, with her 
dren. ‘The mother uses as good language as I 
do, and I am actually awed by her queenly man- 
ner. 
receive from one’s cook, Reginald. 
know why Mr. Scranton would not keep her in 
his kitchen?” 

‘‘T heard something of the story this morn- 
ing, but it did not deter me from hiring her. 
Mrs. Scranton is a woman of violent temper. 
Therese has not been well treated. She had 
more ladyhood than her mistress, who doubtless 
was coarse and abusive, and roused all the evil 
passions of a woman of high, strong feeling. I 
knew you would treat her far otherwise ; that 
she would have a different nature called out 
here; that you could soften her and make her a 
good woman, as she certainly is a remarkable 
woman. But I was stern with her, for I do not 
know but she might presume, and she must feel 
that it will never be allowed here, however gen- 
tle you are. And now go, dear wife! I am 
very busy. By-and-by you can win her story 
from her own lips. I have heard it only in 
part.” 

I departed not half satisfied. Reginald was 
going away from home soon, to be gone some 
weeks, and then, and indeed at any time, I must 
be supreme in my house and over my family. 
I was a young and inexperienced woman. I 
hardly knew whether I was courageous or not. 
I certainly did not like the looks of my new cook 
any better than I should have fancied a-lioness 
for a household pet. Yet something attraeted 


me to her; the magnetism which one strong | 


womanly nature has over another, 
how they are related. 


no matter 


The dinner was superb; no less significant | 


word would describe it. The same materials 


that poor Crecy would have jumbled up and | 


The little girl was plump, and had a |} 


and | 


A little | 


her, and Philippe took his attentive sta- | 


I returned to the house and en- | 


lovely and refined chil- | 


It is a very uncomfortable impression to | 
Did you 
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made barely eatable furnished us with the most 
elegant dishes, and the dessert would have done 
credit to a confectioner. When Louis had with- 
| drawn, I said: 

* Well, Reginald ;” 

** Well, Cornelia.” 

‘*] want to know if we 
St. Charles ?”’ 

** We are under Therese’s administration. 
you satisfied ?” 

**Tt would be hard to be otherwise. 
dread to call her to the store-room.” 
| **Qet Crecy give out breakfast and supper.” 
‘¢ What, put Crecy over this woman! She 
| would annihilate the humble creature with a 
look.” 

So I summoned Therese to the store-room my- 
self—directed her to the meal and hominy bins, 
to the spice-boxes, tea-cliest, coffee-bag, and un- 
| locked the great closet where the pic kles, man- 
goes, and jellies were stored. Then I told her 
| at what hour I would come to the store-room 
| With her in the evening for supper and break- 
| fas st, and in the morning for dinner. 
| ‘*When I can not come myself I will send 
Crecy,” I said, as carelessly as I could. 

A smile of bitter meaning curved her lip. 
‘*' You heard that I was a thief, also, Madame?” 
| **It has been my custom to trust the keys to 

no one but Crecy,” I said, coldly—‘“ she is of 
prove n honesty.’ 

And I am—whatever you please to think 
| me,” she said, in an under-tone. ‘Is this the 


and he replied, 
are at home or at the 
Are 


But I 


| 


| barrel of brown sugar ?” 


‘*No. That is swect crackers, and the next 
is rice ; the sugars are on the other side;” and 
so we came out of the store-room after she had 
filled her measures. 

In the morning Crecy said to me: 

‘** Miss Nelia, did you gib Therese sweet crack- 
ers for the children yesterday ? 

‘*No, I did not.” 

‘¢There was a dozen or so at the 
the meal measure. Shes 
for the children.” 

I watched her the day following, but could not 
discover that she took any thing not ordered. 
The same report reached me about the crackers. 

‘* Reginald,” I said, “this ‘grand creature,’ as 
you call her—well, she is superb—but she steals, 
before-my eyes even. I really believe she does 
it because she saw I would not trust her.’ 

‘‘ You are doubtless right. She steals to re- 
venge herself on you for your suspicions of her. 
I believe if she were trusted she would prove 
trust-worthy. Have you asked her more about 
herself yet ?” 

‘Yes, I asked many questions. I find she 
was born in a French West Indian island, that 
|she went to France with her young mistress, 
where the young lady went to complete her edu- 
cation. Afterward they went to England, where 
the young lady married. Finally the family re- 
turned to the island, but in embarrassed circum- 
| stances, and Therese passed into the possession 
of the uncle of the young lady whom she had 


bottom of 
aid the mistress gib ‘em 
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served as maid. In this household she acquired 
her wonderful skill in the cuisine from an old 
French cook still in possession of his office, 
though too feeble for the full performance of its 
duties. 
tial servant of the master, a quadroon, who had 
traveled a great deal in Europe, and who acted 
now as the planter’s man of business. 
children were born here, with two others who 
died. ‘The family ruin came to this household 
also, and broke the old man’s heart. 


a trader purchased Therese and her children, and 
brought them to this country, where she in time 


became the property of Mr. Scranton. The hus- | 
band was carried off to some other island, St. | 


Thomas, I believe. And this is the story which 
you and I can fill up as we study her pecul- 
iarities.” 

‘¢This accounts for her accomplishments. I 
have heard that she can read and write; that 
she can embroider, and do all kinds of fine sew- 
ing, and that she has even something of musical 
talent and cultivation. 
maid, as good a child’s nurse—” 


**Oh, she could never be intended by nature | 


for that!” I said, hastily, and my heart sank 
within me, remembering the dainty care I had 
given personally, and always, to the little child 
whom I had laid in the grave after a few months 
of beautiful life. 

Weeks went by. There was not a jar in my 
household arrangements ; guests came and went 
with little more care on my part than if I were 
entertaining them at a hotel. Then my hus- 


band, fully satisfied with the ménage, went off | 


on his contemplated journey : his sister, too, was 
absent on a visit, and I was quite alone. My 
dressing-room window opened into a garden, sep- 
arated only by a kind of hedge made of peach- 
trees, cut off low, and kept broad and flat, for dry- 
ing and bleaching clothes from the large laun- 
dry yard of which I have spoken. Into this 
the pastry-room opened, with a door on the op- 
posite side opening toward the cool spring house. 


I walked out near to this hedge, apparently ex- | 


amining some fine hyacinths, but in reality more 
interested in watching through openings in the 
thicket the play of Philippe and Ettie. The boy 
was as graceful, and as well-bred even, in the 
abandon of his sport asa gentleman's son. Well 
might the mother of such children cling to them 
with the idolatry which poor Therese showed. 
Suddenly loud tones arrested my attention, 
and, looking up, I saw Harry, who was an old, 
perverse, and opinionated man, standing by the 
pastry table, one hand on the slab, and one used 
menacingly near the face of Therese. As I 
looked she stepped back with her arm raised, a 
gesture equal to that with which Grisi reproaches 
and threatens her false Roman lord in ‘*‘ Norma.” 
The old man made a dextrous retreat into 
the yard. A torrent of invective in French and 
English followed him, and then I saw Therese 
turn toward a door that led through a corridor 
intothe house. Before she could reach my room 


There, too, she married the confiden- 
Therese’s | 


After his | 
death the estate was divided, the negroes sold ; 


She is as good a lady’s | 


| I was in it and had locked the door. I had no 

fancy for the scene which might follow, or for 
| facing such a woman in her rage, though I felt 
| obliged to hear what she had to say. 

She came through the hall stepping heavily, 
as if with the might of her passion, and knocked 
at my door. 

| «6 Well, what is wanted ?” 

**T would like to speak to you, Madame.” 

‘* Say now what you have to say, Therese, | 
don’t wish to open my door.” 

“*T must speak to you of Harry, Madame, 
The miserable old man has offered insult to me, 
I can not take his contumely. In his ignorance 
he calls me a witch, talks of my ‘ evil-eye,” and 
accuses me of trying to poison him. He swears 
he will eat nothing more in the kitchen, and 
| calls me thief, murderer, worse—” 

‘* What is worse, pray ?” 

**T can not tell you, Madame.” 

‘* What did he say, Therese ?” 

‘*Tt was the same lie that Mrs. Scranton flung 
jat me. Oh, for God’s sake, Madame, let me 

into your room!” 

Her voice had lost its fierce tone, and sound- 
ed as if tears were falling. The softened mood 
touched me. I opened the door and retreated 
to my couch again. She stood before me so 
changed that she was not the same woman whon 

| I had seen with uplifted hand and stormy brow. 
| Tears were streaming down her face, her bosom 
heaved tumultuously, and her hands worked 
nervously as she strove to clasp them before her. 

‘*Therese, you are in greater trouble than 
Harry can bring you,” I said, kindly. 

At first she could not speak. Then with‘a 
great effort at self-control, she said: 

‘* Madame, Mr. Scranton was here this morn- 
ing. He told me that he was going to sell me 
away from the children. He will keep them him- 
self. His wife wants to bring them up in the 
house. Philippe will be a waiter, and Ettie a 
maid for her daughter. A man was with him, 
a trader, who wanted to take me west at Christ- 
mas.” 

The voice was low but intense with the tone 
of subdued passion; before she ceased speaking 
it sunk to a monotone of helpless misery. A 
shock went through meas I listened. There were 
some “ peculiarities of the institution” to which 
I could never become accustomed. In the com- 
munity in which I was living there was very lit- 
| tle buying or selling. Most of the families had 

inherited their negroes, and never sold unless un- 
der great pecuniary pressure. A ‘‘ negro bro- 
ker” was regarded with contempt, with utter ab- 
horrence, and treated as a social pariah. Mr. 
Scranton was a new man. He had made his 
money, and consequently had to buy his negroes 
as he did other possessions. His wife, unused 
| to her position, was haughty or condescending 
| as the case might be, her want of breeding evi- 
| dent in either demonstration, while her loud tones 
and harsh words showed what those who lived 
with her might be called upon to endure. Her 
husband, a kind-hearted man, possessed some 
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qualities which gave him a respectable posi- | 


tion in society and commanded some toler- 

ance for his wife, though social circles opened 

very charily to them, notwithstanding his great 

wealth and public spirit. I could easily under- | 
stand why Therese felt the added sting of 

leaving the children to the tender mercies of 

this inferior and insolent woman. I had no | 
drop of comfort to give to the poor mother, ex- 
cept to say: 

‘¢ Poor Therese! If this must be done I will 
try to have some oversight of the children. How 
much better it would be for them if you could | 
control yourself more !” 

‘‘That is true; they 
said, humbly. 

‘And now let them 


will owe it to me,” she | 
owe to you one year of 
happy life,” I added. ‘‘ Harry is always kind 
to them. I have often seen him stop his work 
to fix a toy for them; to help Philippe in his 
play, or lift Ettie over a rough place. Would 
it not be better not to mind the old man’s folly 
and idle words, but for their sakes return good 
for evil ?” 

‘‘It is very hard, Madame, to keep my tem- | 
per. He said this morning, when he had driv- | 
en me beside myself with his lies, that he ‘ could | 
make a peaceabler bargain with Satan himself 
than with me,’ and I told him I would give him | 
a chance to do so any time he wished to change | 
company.” 

I smiled inwardly and said, ‘‘ Now go, The-| 
rese. I will see Mr. Scranton myself, and use 
any influence I may have for you. And, The-| 
rese,”’ as she was going out of the door, ‘if you 
would like it, you may take the store-room keys 
and get the children some sweet crackers, and 
at the same time get some gelatine. Ido not | 
think I gave you enough yesterday.” 

She turned and looked up into my face as I 
handed her the chatelaine. ‘‘ Madame, you are | 
too good. I have not merited this kindness. | 
I thought, perhaps, you were like Mrs. Scran- 
ton, and when I saw that you preferred not to 
trust me with the keys I took from you what 
my children wanted. I have often taken crack- | 
ers and a cup of jelly when Ettie was sick.” 

‘*No matter, Therese; I do not think you will 
do so again without my permission. You will 
find me too good a frierid to want to deceive 
me.” 


She tried to speak, but the words would not | 


come; there was a convulsive movement of the 
throat, and after standing a moment in silence 
she turned and slowly walked back to her do- 
main, disarmed and overcome. 

I threw my arm up over my head, and med- 
itated how I could best compass my wishes and 
my strong purpose in behalf of the children. I 


knew this was Mrs. Seranton’s revenge, for | 
which she would say she had ample justifica- | 


tion in the violence of the mother. I knew 
kind-hearted Mr. Scranton, who sacrificed a 
great deal for a quiet life, was very apt to do 


as his wife desired, or, rather, to let her rule. | 


But I had a long time before Christmas in 


| on the piano and harp. 
| the family whom they treat as friend and equal, 


which to work, and I determined to pay a court 
I never otherwise should have dreamed of to 
the purse-proud Mrs. Scranton. I fell asleep 
with my plans playing through my mind, min- 
gling with visions of the lost husband and fa- 
ther, whom, however, I could not include in any 
possible future that I could picture for Therese. 

The post that day brought me a letter from 


my husband, who was in Savannah. He gave 


| me an account of his social life there, consisting 


of such little ‘‘ asides” as a lawyer could find 
time for, told me of old friends, and spoke en- 
thusiastically of a Creole family he had met at 
the Telfairs’, where he had dined the previous 
evening. ‘They are originally from St. Thom- 


| as, where they still own large sugar plantations; 


| but they have resided in Europe for some years, 


and are personally acquainted with every artist 
or musical composer of note in Southern Eu- 
rope. Under great bonhomie Sefior Rosas car- 
ries a warm heart and much artistic culture and 
appreciation. His wife is a delicious exécutante 
There is a member of 


though his position has been that of a courier, 
I think, while they were traveling. Every thing 
is referred—I might almost say deferred—to 
Leon. He is in New Orleans now, so I have 
not seen him, but they are talking of coming 
to the ‘up-country’ for the summer, which they 
will spend at Madison Springs and traveling 
in the upper part of the State with the Bryan 
County Maxwells, who are relatives on Mrs. Max- 
well’s side; and Leon will be with them then, I 
hope. You know Mrs. Maxwell was a Gindrat. 
I have promised that we will join them at the 
Springs, and explore the beautiful region above 
with them, if they will stop in O—— and pay 
us a visit on their return. And the Odeons 
| are coming in September, and the Laws will be 
here at Commencement; the old house will be 
gay. How celightful! and how thankful I am 
for Therese—” And I went down stairs to see 
if the luncheon I had ordered for the friends 
| who were to pass the day with me ‘ socially” 
was all I could desire. 

Only a painter could have done justice to it. 
If Therese had brought in the bloom of the 
peach orchard, and trailed the golden jasmine 
| which covered our roof with its glory, and hung 
| in festoons of beauty from the balustrade over 
the portico, about the walls, and shed over all 
the emerald light which made our carriage drive 
dim at noonday, she could not have surprised 
me more than the magic of her taste and skill 
| did now. Itwasa dainty little feast, with flow- 
ers and vines in profusion about the room. 
Crecy stood by in dumb amazement and delight 
watching Therese, who was bringing to order a 
wayward myrtle branch which depended from 
a tall vase in the centre of the table. Her face 
flushed as she saw my look of surprise and pleas- 
| ure, and in reply to my exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, how 
lovely! how perfect!” she only said, quietly, 
‘*Tt was very little to do for you, Madame.” 

To my friends I confided my interest in The- 


| 
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rese, and wished, oh, how vainly! that I could 
retain always in my service the skill and taste 
of this admirable cook. But I knew my En- 
glish husband’s principles too well to think of 
persuading him to purchase her, so I only list- 
ened to her praises with a sigh for the change 
my dining-room would suffer with any other 
person controlling its interests, 

As for teaching Louis or Crecy, I know 
she would willingly undertake it if I requested 
it. But her art is not transferable ; her taste 
amounts to an inspiration. No teaching could 
have produced the artistic effect you see in this 
room. Well, I must make the best I can of 
her, and—do my best for her. 

I saw Mr. Scranton as soon as possible. 
Avoiding all reference to his wife and Therese’s 
troubles with her, I inquired if it would not be 
possible to keep mother and children together. 
I felt at liberty to do this, because his intention 
to sell was becoming known, and some in town, 
who were aware of the woman’s skill, were con- 
sidering whether they could not secure such in- 
valuable services. He began at once to tell me 
of the woman’s conduct toward Mrs. Scranton, 
and how only that morning on which he last saw 
her she had uttered under-breath fresh threats 
against his wife. 

“She was not a responsible person, her whole 
nature tortured by the prospect of separation 
from her children.” 

**T don’t want her to stay in this part of the 
country,” said Mr. Scranton, ‘‘and I can not 
persuade my wife to give up the children. She 
says such a fierce-tempered creature will be 
their ruin, and for their sakes, if not for other 
reasons, they ought to be parted. They are 
very promising children.” 

As delicately as I could, taking all care to 
avoid reflecting on Mrs. Scranton, I gave him 
my opinion of Therese. 

‘*T have proved her honesty, tested her honor, 
and I am sure that when she considers herself 
treated with the respect she thinks she deserves 
as a capable, not to say gifted, human being; 
when she feels trusted and cared-for she is not 
only tame and submissive but devoted and ex- 
erts herself to the utmost to give satisfaction. 
When roused, especially through her children, 
she is a lioness for wrath, and yet through her 
children she might be almost regenerated. Pray 
make no definite arrangement yet for her sale. 
I feel sure something will occur in her behalf.” 

**T am afraid you do not know Therese yet ;” 
and so we parted. As I approached the house 
I shortened the walk by going into the lane 
which led to the kitchen. It was bordered by 
hedges of the luxuriant Cherokee rose and over- 
hung by tall Pride of Indias, now in full foli- 
age. The lane ended in an open space near the 
house, where the hedge, ‘‘rounding greenly,” 
made room for the well-house which stood on a 
green bank where the sward was always rich 
and soft and very pleasant to Northern eyes. 

On this bank was now seated the woman The- 
rese with Ettie in her lap, while Philippe was 





running and jumping at them to amuse the lit. 
tle girl, who was shouting with laughter. The 
gay head-handkerchief, always worn while en- 

gaged in the kitchen, was laid aside, and the im. 
perial head was only graced by a shining coil 

of rich wavy hair. The contour and posé would 

have made a study for an artist. I stood a mo- 

ment unseen, watching them. There was the 

refinement in the mother’s manner of sporting 
with her children which we consider the resu]t 

of birth or breeding. I marked the well-formed, 

taper hands, the elegant curve of her arms, and 

noted her rich, musical voice as she caressed 

her children with pretty French phrases uttered 

half unconsciously. I could not believe that 
all that fascinated me in this scene was subject 
to the possibilities of slavery, and might be dis- 
pelled by its tyranny. I stood still and prayed, 

God knows how fervently, that He would inter- 
pose and save the mother and the children from 
the terrible fate which seemed to await them. 

As I passed the group Therese arose with a 
respectful salutation and the inquiry, ‘Shall I 
send in tea, Madame ?” 

“Yes; I will take it in my dressing-room, 
however, for I am too tired to go to the dining- 
room. This will be my last evening alone, The- 
rese. To-morrow my husband will be with me.” 

The color forsook her face, and the light went 
out of her eyes, as the words too surely remind- 
ed her of one who would not come back to her. 
The very currents of her being seemed checked 
for a moment; then she said, simply, 

*“‘T am glad for Madame that her husband 
will be with her again ;” and she followed me 
to the house, leading a child by each hand. 

Delicious spring flew by. In the wealth of 
its flowers and under the blue of its skies Eden 
seemed renewed on earth, and I looked about 
vaguely, fearing that some tempting fruit might 
beguile me into evil. But the tempter was 
not so visible, though, doubtless, he was busy 
enough weaving his spells even there. The 
happy are seldom on guard, and I almost forgot 
that I was mortal under the witcheries of the 
beauty around me. June growing fervid re- 
called me to my summer plans, and by July we 
started for the Springs, Old Madison, then in all 
the glory of its popularity. Here we were to 
meet the “‘low-country” families who had en- 
gaged us to spend the hot months in the upper 
part of the State with them. 

We drove up to the piazza of the great hotel 
just before sundown. The Laws and the Rosas, 
the Creoles of whom my husband had written 
me, were already there, and the first person we 
saw was M. Rosas, advancing to greetus. He 
was a stoutly-built, merry-eyed man, whose very 
countenance would put one in good humor with 
the world at once, it was so free from cark and 
line of care. 

‘* We reached here only yesterday; but Leon, 
who will insist on being courier still if he stays 
with us, preceded us some time, and after engag- 
ing the best quarters for us, he has devoted his 








time to his quest. We have rooms reserved for 
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you also in our cottage. There we are behind 
that cypress-vine pyramid, the prettiest cottage 
between the hotel and the spring—two rooms 
communicating across the hall from yours most 
devotedly”—M. Rosas ran on as he led us to 
our quarters. 

« Excellent Rosas!” said Reginald, ‘*so you | 
were fortunate enough to prevail on Leon to ac- | 
company you!” 

‘Oh, yes! I dread to think of parting with 
him. He is our friend, Hamilton—our brother. 
He is not a mercenary fellow, but you know he 
has large uses for his money. He intends open- 
ing a broker's office in New Orleans in the win- 
ter, but for the summer he devotes himself once 
more tous. I don’t know but I shall apply for | 


the post of office-boy next winter rather than be 


parted from him. HereisMadame. Our friends | 
the Hamiltons, Angelique’—and I really felt 
almost as much at home with these strangers as | 
Reginald seemed to be. There was more than | 
French warmth under all this French vivacity. 
I felt the heart in the hand. 

A tall and very elegant man approached us as | 
we left our rooms after the refreshment of a bath. | 
Standing by M. Rosas was small advantage to | 
that gentleman. The stranger was clad in the 
white linen which is the luxury of the climate 
and the season, and removed his broad-brimmed 
hat, which worn by him was only properly named | 
a sombrero, and held out his hand in response to 
my husband’s gesture of greeting. 

“This is Leon, my best of couriers, and my 


good friend,” said M. Rosas, gayly. 
There was a shade of color in his face, but no | 
suspicion could attach to it of its being negro 


j 


blood. The countenance was noble; the whole 
expression of the man intellectual and refined. | 
The grasp of hand which Reginald gave him told 
me that he knew his worth, and made me eager | 
to know more of him. 
Our time at the Springs went by most charm- 
ingly. We drove and sauntered when it was 
cool enough, drank the waters, chatted, rolled 
ten-pins, and played billiards. All this idleness 
was infused with spirit or sentiment as best suit- | 
ed the temper of the individual. I watched some 


flirtations going on briskly, and made acquaint- | 
| coochie, and other places of noted interest, were 
only short drives from the town where we estab- 


ance with pretty children. Leon seemed strange- 
ly busy, and devoted himself to each new-comer, 


or to his suite, as the case might be, with a per- 


tinacity which puzzled me. In the evening we 
danced in the great ball-room or promenaded 
the galleries. The Rosas, Odeons, Laws, and 
Maxwells, with a dozen families less intimate, 
made a delightful coterie. 

Sitting in the gallery one evening it occurred 
to me to ask of my companion, the genial Rosas, 
the history of Leon. ‘‘ A slave who has bought 
his freedom, and who is now seeking his wife 
and children to buy them. But Madame,” said 
he, with emotion, ‘“‘ Leon is our friend! You 


who see the distinctions of caste to which I was 


born in thrall can understand how much must 
underlie such an expression. He has proved a 
devotion, which only friendship can repay, in a 


thousand ways. He is as worthy as any man 
living of the position. He saved the lives of 
our whole party in an emergency when we were 
in Europe, and at a cost which might have been 
his own life, but a good God interposed for him. 
The time will come when we shall forget that 
Leon was a slave. Ah, if the pocr fellow could 
only find his family !” 

‘*Has he no idea where they are? 
separated them ?” 

** Ruin came to the estate—all were sold, the 
children with their mother; and they to a trader, 
while it was my good fortune to buy Leon. I 


What 


| said he bought his freedom—he did so when at 


the peril of his life he saved ours. It was a 
small recompense.” 

‘* What was his wife’s position ?” 

‘*She is probably a cook. Leon thinks she 
is; though she was brought up as lady’s maid 
and went to Europe with her young mistress, 
who was sent to France to be educated. She 


| was beautiful, Leon tells me, and a great favorite 


with her young lady, who made her share her 
lessons with her even to learning music and em- 
broidery. It is to facilitate Leon’s search for 
her that he has consented to come to the Springs 
with us. Itis this that makes him attach him- 
self to all new-comers, hoping to hear of his 
family, to get some clew.” 

I could hardly steady my voice as I asked— 
‘¢ Had they children? yes, you say his family. 
How many were there?” 

‘“Two, I believe. One born just as they 


| were torn apart ; he does not know if it is living.” 


‘*M. Rosas, I know Leon’s wife. 
cook. His children are at our home.” 

** Good God!” 

‘* Hush; don’t let me be overheard: but Iam 
persuaded this is so.” 

** Why not tell him ?” 

“There is the least chance of a mistake. 


She is my 


He 


| shall ‘ prove property,’ as people say when things 


are found. I would not for the world raise false 
hopes in the poor fellow.” 

We were just leaving the Springs, and a short 
journey of two days’ travel brought us to Clarks- 
ville, the threshold of the picturesque ‘‘ up- 
country of Georgia.” Toccoa, Tallulah, Nan- 


lished ourselves. One fresh morning, soon after 
our arrival, we drove over to Nancoochie, the 
beautiful valley through which run the head 
waters of the Chattanooga, there a clear little 
stream whose waters we could ford at any point. 


| This morning our object was the ascent of Yar- 


rah, the tallest mountain in Georgia and one of 
the last spurs of the Blue Ridge. The carriages 
were left below, and for some distance the ascent 
was made on horseback by the ladies, by the 
gentlemen on foot. Then as the difficulties of 
the ascent increased the horses were tied and 
all proceeded to walk. 

The top was gained, and we overlooked a 
country that was the veritable promised land for 
luxuriant beauty. Some of the party made ex- 
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cursions for the best resting-place. One of 
them found his own name on the rough trunk 
of a neighboring tree, where it had been cut with 
those of all his college class twenty years before, 
the letters so huge and rugged that they were 
almost unreadable. In its shade we disposed 
ourselves, and combining bodily with spiritual 


the fresh and delicious peaches which had been 
brought for that purpose. 

Time went by too speedily. We did not 
know that we were losing all the morning hours 
till noon announced itself by the shortened shad- 
ows. We at once began the descent, but it was 
made intolerable by the heat. Asa turn in the 
path brought us, when about half-way down, to 
a huge rock forming the precipitous side of 
much of the peak in whose deep, cool shadow 
stretched out another rocky platform as solid as 


that towering above us, we hailed it with such | 
acclamation as our parched lips could utter. | 


We remembered how in ciler days the weary 
had given thanks ‘‘for the shadow of a great 
rock,” and we sat down to await the coolness of 
evening. The sides of the rock above us dripped 
with moisture, and we leaned our heated faces 
against it and pulled the damp mosses from their 
beds. 

There was a great fissure in the rock upon 
which we sat, not more than a foot wide at the top, 
but thirty or more feet in depth. The sides of 


this fissure were covered plentifully with mosses, 
and far below us, out of all possible reach, we 


heard the rippling and purling of a stream of 
water. We leaned over the fissure, and realized 
the fable of Tantalus as we inhaled the fresh 
coolness which the water sent up. « I raised my 
face, burning and fevered, and found Leon stand- 
ing beride me with a peach pealed and presented 
on the point of a fruit knife; in the other hand 
he held a little basket of sandwiches. I was 
most grateful for both, and the more so that I 
knew he had made his way down the mountain 
while we reclined there so indolently to the car- 
riages, and brought up a supply of refreshments 
left behind us on the supposition that our mid- 
day lunch would be taken in the valley. 

‘*Why, Leon,” I exclaimed on trying the 


sandwiches, ‘‘these are made just as we have | 


them at home! 
self?” 

‘*Yes, Madame. I delayed at the hotel this 
morning for their preparation, knowing how 
much more acceptable they would be than the 
cakes and insipidities the landlady was ordering 
for the party.” 

**Salad sandwiches, by all means! They 
are delightful. I never saw them made except 
by my cook, Therese.” 

I felt rather than saw that the man started. 

“If Madame pleases,” he began, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. I looked up. Every vestige of 


Did you make them your- 


color had forsaken his face, and his voice was 
“Did I 


hollow as if articulation was painful. 
hear rightly? Your cook Therese, Madame?” 
‘*That’s her name, Leon. She is a beauti- 


| ful woman. 


| little girl, Ettie, perhaps ? 


} are well. 


ee) 

Her face not darker than that of 
Madame Rosas, her soul as white as mine.” 

‘* And she has two children, Philippe, and g 

‘The same, Leon,” I said, trembling myself 

in the excess of my sympathy. ‘You know 


| ‘Therese ?” 
refreshment we satisfied our intense thirst with | 


“It is my wife and children of whom you 
speak, Madame. God is good!” he said, remoy- 
ing his hat and reverently looking up. “I haye 
sought them these six years, since Ettie was born, 
from whom I was parted before her mother was 
able to hold the baby in her arms. She wished 
to name her for her dear young mistress, Made- 
moiselle Henriette.” 

**Yes, Leon, it is your wife and children 
whom I left in my quiet, happy home. They 
They love you. ‘Therese lives only 
for them and in the hope of yet meeting you.” 

‘* T know that, Madame. I know my glorious 
wife !’* and the poor fellow put his face down on 
his hands, and I honored him the more as I saw 
the tears steal through those shapely fingers. 

The little party had kept aloof from us dur- 
ing this conversation. Many of them knew 
what I knew, and the emotion of Leon betrayed 
the revelation that had been made to him. A 
hush had fallen on all as they sat on the great 
rock in the cool shadow. One of the party, my 
good English husband, who was nearest me, and 
who had heard and seen what I had, was busy 
with his knife cutting something into the rock. 
The old English letter kept him very busy and 
very much absorbed ; it was easier looking down 
than up when one’s heart is so near the surface. 
As we rose to go down the mountain later in 
the day, I read the inscription : 

Death to Slavery and Caste. 

Early in September our faces were turned 
southward. It was arranged by the gentlemen 


of the party that Leon should not only delay till 
we all departed, but that he should not arrive in 


| our town till a few days after our arrival, and 


should first call on Mr. Scranton and inquire 
about the woman he had for sale. That I should 


| prepare Therese for the meeting, lest a suspicion 


of their relationship might confirm the opposi- 
tion of the woman, determined to be revenged * 
on her slave—and so defeat their purpose of pur- 
chasing Therese and children, no matter at what 
price their owner held them. 

Never was Southern home lovelier by Nature’s 
bounty or in better keeping than was ours when 
we reached it. The hall door was opened for 
us by Therese herself, to poor Crecy’s discontent 
and Louis's dismay; but the woman’s superiori- 
ty had given her her own way with the servants, 
and no ideas of precedence or condition were al- 
lowed by her to come between her beloved mis- 
tress, the poor creature’s ‘‘only friend,” and her- 
self. 

Did I say ‘‘ the poor creature?” Surely I did 
not mean to apply the words to the queenly wo- 
man, radiant with pleasure, who stands beside 
the door as we enter. With affectionate and 
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grateful respect she carried my hand to her lips, 
and then stood with downcast eyes while my 
guests passed in. She did not meet the curious 
glances that no good-breeding could restrain, 
which were cast on her as the party entered, or 
hear the murmured words of admiration when 
the drawing-room door closed on the group of 
servants assembled to welcome their master and 
mistress. 

I accompanied my friends to their rooms to 
see if honor was done them in the arrangements 
for their reception. The neatness and taste 
were beyond praise. Therese had been ubiqui- 
tous. Orange leaves floated in the finger-glasses 
on the toilet-tables; roses lay on the pillows; 
bouquets were on every bracket and mantle; and 
even the curtains were looped back with flowers, 
their folds artistically arranged. The cool mat- 
ting, the snowy beds, the floating muslin, the 
fragrant and lovely flowers, the tempting balco- 
nies, and the easy-chairs beside the open doors 
leading to them—the tempered light and air, the 
cool drops beading the goblets and pitchers— 
what more could guest or even hostess ask ? 

After a little time spent in arranging their 
dress, removing the soil of travel and cooling 
heated faces, we met in the shady dining-room 
where most evidently only Therese could have 
presided. What a spell of beauty that one wo- 
How could 
Louis and 


man’s taste diffused over my house ! 

I endure housekeeping without her ! 

Crecy were both in attendance. 
‘The half has not been told us,” said lively 


and irrepressible Tallulah Odeon. ‘‘ But where 
are the children?” 

To the astonished faces of the servants no less 
than to the question of my vivacious guest I re- 
plied : 

‘*The only children on the place, Tallu, be- 
long to my cook. I am sorry not to be better 
provided for such baby-lovers as you are.” 

The cue was taken, and we were silent on the 
engrossing subject till the servants had retired, 
then leaving the gentlemen to their sherry and 
their cigars, I took my friends to the window of 
my dressing-room and called ‘ Philippe!” 
a moment the hedge parted, and the boy bound- 
ed into the garden all aglow with pleasure. 

‘* Where is Ettie?” 





house, the keys of the store-room, the silver 
closet, and every responsibility to an extent that 
would have convinced poor Mrs. Scranton of my 
insanity. Therese came in with the same soft, 
brilliant expression on her face that had greeted 
my return. She stood, as usual, with folded 
hands to hear me speak. 

‘It has all been very satisfactory, my good 
Therese. I can not prize you enough for all 
you have done—for your watch, care, and your 
preparation for our return.” 1 

‘*T have done more, Madame, I have done 
more—for I have made friends with Harry,” she 
said, smiling. 

I replied to her smile as much as her words: 
‘* And you are much happier for this ruling of 
your own spirit ?” 

‘Oh yes. Poor old man—ignorant and su- 
perstitious. My anger was bringing me to his 
level, Ifear. He is always good to the children, 
and would serve me in any way now. Madame, 
every thing was conspiring to my degradation 
when you saved me by your kindness.” 

‘*Poor Therese! But I have such a large 
reward for you. I have news from Leon !” 

‘* My husband, Madame! Great God! I have 
not trusted Thee for this!” was the devout con- 
fession of the excited and trembling woman. 
Then for a moment neither of us spoke. Tears 
were readier than words. I was glad to see 
them gather in those large eyes, softening their 
expression into a tender yearning. 

**Sit down, Therese. Was it not good news ? 
And he is near you. He has money enough to 
pay all that Mr. Scranton will dare to ask fur 
you or for the children. God has so prospered 
him and given him such good friends that you 
have every thing to hope.” 

Not even the falling tears relieved the throng 
of emotions which these words called up. I saw 


| the growing pallor of her lovely face, and the 


In | 


| dren. 


‘* Here she is, Missis,” and the little creature | 
—she was small for her six years of age—crept | 


through the opening. 
lovelier. 


Never had they looked 


robust. 
gave them each a little money, and told them 
that when my trunks were opened they should 
have some toys. 

‘*If you please, Miss Nelia,” said the boy. 

“Oh yes, I understand, Philippe. Well, some- 
thing for you much better than a toy.” I knew 
the boy had been learning to read, and under- 
stood his pleading look. 

That evening I summoned Therese for an ac- 
count of her stewardship; for to her, in place of 
Crecy, with her duller sense, I had contided my 


Ettie was always the picture of mo- 
ther, and Philippe had grown ruddy and more 
I asked them some trifling questions, | 


fall of the listless hand, and flew to her with re- 
storatives. She did not quite lose conscious- 
ness, but she could not repress the fear which 
overcame her, or summon courage to speak it— 
however, it struggled up. At last she said : 

‘¢ Mrs. Scranton will never give up those chil- 
I knew this would be her revenge. Oh, 
my God, pityme! Ihave brought this on myself. 
How can I meet Leon with this on my soul?” 

In every way I soothed her and bade her 
hope. There were so many interested ; Leon’s 
friends were powerful; no money would be 
spared—and so I comforted the poor mother. 
I told her, moreover, the plan for Leon to come 
to Mr. Scranton as a gentleman wishing to pur- 
chase her and her children—for the Rosas and 
others to assist if there were any obstacles to be 
overcome; especially if Mrs. Seranton’s determ- 
ination was persisted in. I told her of the serv- 
ice it had been in Leon’s power to render to 
M. Rosas, and how gladly he would in some 
way repay the man he called his friend; and so, 
at last, with a renewed charge that she should 
not betray the relationship by any recognition 
of her husband, I sent her away. 
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In less than a week *‘ M. St. Leon,” as his card 
announced him, presented himself to Mr. Scran- 
ton to purchase the famous cook Therese. 
came with all the showy appurtet. ances of a man 
of the world and of fashion; his horses, his val- 
et, his letters of credit and of introduction, were 
very imposing. 


Ile | 


My husband and his friends | 
were all delighted, as they told me, of the ruse, | keep me steady. 


might unnerve the poor woman put to so severe 
atest. At last Reginald came to find me, 
“Would I be willing to see M. St. Leon, ang 


| to say to Mr. Scranton myself what I thought 
| of canceling our engagement for the year, and 


letting Therese go at once ?” 
There was just enough selfishness stirred to 
Not that I would hesitate for g 


and of its effect upon Mr. Scranton. But it had | moment—oh, not for the world! but I began to 


one result less desirable. It increased the value 
of Therese in the eyes of her owner, who determ- 
ined that his new customer should pay a round 
sum for the valuable servant. 

‘*T hear she has two children,” said the pur- 
chaser. 

‘‘Yes, but they are not to be sold.” 

“‘T can not purchase the mother then—notthat 
I care for the children so much, but the mother 
will pine for them. 


If she is what you tell me | 


consider our dining-room handed over to the 
crudities and the commonplaces that had char. 
acterized our ménage before the administration 
of Therese. I went in dutifully, was presented 
to M. St. Leon with ceremony, and greeted Mr, 
Scranton. I did not dare to look at Therese, 
who was standing a little in the shadow. Every 
thing seemed to swim before me, and I scarcely 
noted what was said to me until the silence 
struck my ear, and I began to comprehend that 


she will be of much diminished value without | I was expected to reply to some question or re- 


them. I will pay as large a price as your con- 
science will allow you to ask, Sir, for the mo- 
ther, if the children may be sold with her.” 

** My wife—” 

‘* Ah, there is the difficulty! Could I see Ma- 
dame myself?” 


“Tt will be of no use; though it will give me | 


great pleasure to have you dine with us to- 
day.” 

‘*Thank you. Nothing could be more agree- 
able,” said St. Leon, with a courtly courtesy ; 
and with this courtesy he plied Mrs. Scranton. 

‘*The dinner was perfect.” ‘* Therese must 
have left her mantle in departing; or, perhaps 


it had been Mrs. Scranton’s own skill that had | 


perfected the cook whose reputation was so ex- 
tensive. He was just going to housekeeping 
himself. He had been married several years, 
but had not yet set up a private establishment, 
having spent some years since his marriage in 
Europe. He was desirous that his wife should 
begin with every advantage, but he could not 
allow himself to contemplate purchasing this 
woman without her children. She might even 
make way with herself or with one of us’— 
bowing blandly to Mrs. Scranton at the allusion 
to Therese’s threats regarding herself. ‘‘ He 
could appreciate Mrs. Scranton’s desire to part 
with her, and yet he had a kind of blind confi- 
dence in undertaking the ownership of her. He 
did not fear any trouble provided the children 
came with her.” 

And then he offered such a sum of money for 
the family that even Mrs. Scranton, with her 
habitual greed, was tempted to let go her hold 
on the children—and on her revenge. Not 
quite decided was the hard Mrs. Scranton, and 
the matter was left under consideration till M. 
St. Leon had seen Therese. 

Mr. Scranton came up to the house with him 
that evening, and after the gentlemen had par- 
taken of a superb supper, which Therese had 
prepared, she answered in person the summons 
to the dining-room. I did not see the meeting. 
I knew I could not trust myself, and I was fear- 
ful that by my irrepressible feminine sympathy I 


| mark. 





Then a glance at the husband and wife, 
confronting each other in such strange circum- 
stances, restored my poor faculties to my control, 
and I said, what I supposed was expected of me, 
‘that however much I might regret losing a 
cook whom I considered unequaled in her de- 
partment, I would yield to my husband's deci- 
sion”—a piece of wifeliness that I hoped Mrs, 
Scranton would hear of, if need be, and be the 
better for. 

At last the whole scene grew clear before my 
dazed eyes. Most of the gentlemen were still 


sitting around the table, leaning on it as if they 


had been engaged in some interesting discus- 
sion. Mr. Scranton had risen and was stand- 
ing, unsupported and ungainly, opposite The- 
rese. Near him was M. St. Leon, leaning against 
the mantle. His attitude indicated the utmost 
ease and self-possession. One hand toyed negli- 
gently with a spray of roses falling from a vase, 
and as the leaves scattered from one of the clus- 
ters he carefully brushed them back from the 
edge of the marble that they might not fall upon 
the carpet. He was pale, but never handsomer 
nor his tone steadier, as he discussed with her 
owner the merits of his wife. 

Therese was in her usual attitude, her hands 
folded and her eyes downcast, but once or twice 
I saw her lift them luminous with her love and 
flash their brilliancy on Leon as Mr. Scranton 
turned from her to him. How the man bore it 
I can not tell, but not even an eyelash quivered, 
and his voice did not lose half a tone. 

‘¢She has been well since she has been with 
you, Mrs. Hamilton ?” said the master. 

‘* Invariably.” 

“Do you think her health would be as good 
separated from the children ?” St. Leon asked. 

‘“*She would die,” I answered. ‘She lives 
only fer them.” 

I felt a beam of gratitude from the beautiful 
eyes of Therese resting upon me. The talk 
went on like this for a while and she was dis- 
missed. 

I followed her out and called her to my room ; 
it was well I did so. She lay fainting on my 
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couch for an hour, and then I heard Mr. Scran- 
ton bowed out at the hall-door and I hastened 
to the dining-room. With his departure went 
all of Leon’s coolness. Flashing eyes, and 
glowing face, and eager voice were asking for 
his wife as I entered to conduct him to her. 
The door of my room stood open, and I indica- 
ted that he was to enter; then I went into the 
dressing-toom, where the two children were 
lying asleep. I roused Philippe and told him 
to take his sister to their mother, opened the 
door for them, closed it hastily, and made my 
escape with the tears which would come hys- 
terically after the long repression. 

How the gentlemen talked in the dining- 
room, and how the ladies talked in the drawing- 
room, and how the reunited family talked up 
stairs I can not tell. I know no more about 
the one than the other. I only remembered 
that all seemed sure, and that the obstacle of 
Mrs. Scranton’s will was so puny before her 
large inducements to yield it that it did not 
once disturb our hopes. 

And so it proved. I would not dare to tell 
the sum that Leon paid for those whom God 
had given to him so long before, nor could I tell 
you of the pretty wardrobe that was privately 
made up for Therese and her children, and how 
elegant ‘she looked when we tried her in her 
new attire, nor of the good wishes and the bless- 
ings showered upon them as they went away as 
happy people as ever the sun shone upon, de- 
spite the incongruous relation which they had 
to preserve before those who knew Therese only 
as a slave and Leon as her master. We heard 
from them when they had reached Baltimore. 
Leon wrote that he had not yet decided where 
to make a home. Of course he had not much 
money left after the large transaction I have de- 
scribed. But he had no fears for the future. 
To Him who had been so faithful to him in the 
past he trusted for time to come. 


Years went by, adding another and yet an- 
other to the little graves where we had buried 
our first-born. A fourth child sickened in its 
second summer, and our physician told us plain- 
ly that a change of climate might save him—no- 
thing else could. We came to a Northern city, 
where we had relatives, and where a skillful 
physician awaited our sick baby. 

For a week or two we thought of little but 
our charge; but at length the child revived, 
and we became interested in the world around 
us. The first of May was at hand, and with it 
those changes that make it the dread of North- 
ern housekeepers. 

‘The brown stone house next to us has been 
bought by some one who is going to fix it up a 
great deal,” said my young cousin one morn- 
ing. 

“Who has bought it, Charlie ?” said his sister. 

**T don’t know. Foreigners, I believe. Work- 
men are there making alterations in the draw- 
ing-room. The doors are to be arched, and a 
niche widened to make room for a grand piano. 


The dining-room is to be paneled and frescoed, 
and I don’t know what all.” 

** You are very good to inventory your neigh- 
bors’ business,” said his mother, a woman who 
most emphatically attended only to her own af- 
fairs. 

‘* Well, there are two children in the family 
—one a boy a little larger than I am, and one 
your age, Nellie—a girl, too. 
terested, I wonder?” 

The sound of hammers ceased at length, and 
furniture was brought in. Then came the quiet 
which characterizes a well-bred family, and we 
forgot that we had neighbors, except that as the 
warm weather came on we heard through the 
open windows the sound of music and pretty 
French songs; and Sunday evenings grand mass- 
es were played and fine church music. 

‘‘ Bridget, where is the baby ?” I said one aft- 
ernoon to my nurse, who sat sewing on the 
stairs. The child had been playing in the hall, 
but it was vacant now, and the vestibule door 


Now who is in- 


| Was open. 


‘*T don’t know, ma’am,” said the girl, start- 
ing up from her engrossing work with a sudden- 
ly returning consciousness of her charge. 

Even while she spoke a scream came from 
without the door. We reached it just in time 
to see an elegant woman coming up the stone 
steps with the boy in her arms, while the blood 
was already running from his forehead over her 
dress. There was little time then for civilities 
—the incident had made us all acquainted. 
The lady was without her hat, and it was to be 
presumed that she was our neighbor. Finding 
the cut not very dangerous, I turned to the stran- 
ger standing in silence before me to express my 
thanks. 

As I looked up I encountered eyes swimming 
with tears, and those earnest, loving eyes be- 
longed to Therese! 

**To meet you again, Madame! to meet you 
again! And you are the mother of the dear 
child we have watched on the street and in the 
garden!” She bent over and kissed the baby, 
and raised my hand to her lips with the old 
habit of deference. I would not allow the hum- 
ble gesture, but pressed her hand with unaffect- 
ed joy at the meeting. 

‘¢Madame St. Leon,” I said to my relative, 
presenting her—and then to herself, ‘‘ Oh, The- 
rese! I shall be long learning to call you any 
thing else.” 

‘*To you always the grateful Therese,” she 
said, as her tears fell fast. 

And so we met at last, and I heard the story 
of their wanderings in search of a home; of St. 
Leon’s wonderful prosperity when he entered 
into business again ; of his determination to live 
where a social position would be accorded to his 
family. Both parents had spared no pains to 
fit themselves for this position ; both began with 
many previous advantages to assist them. The- 
rese was elegant, and soon renewed the graceful 
accomplishments acquired in the days when her 


young mistress made her her companion in all 
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her studies. Her natural aptitude for music 
made her skill at the piano, and even the harp, 
more than such as is commonly found in private 
circles. St. Leon, as he continued to call him- 
self, had his large knowledge of the world, of 
foreign languages, and rare financial ability upon 
which to base his fortunes and his ambition. 

To my generous-minded friend I told the 
story. Others only heard from me that they 
were West Indians whom I had known when 
they were living at the South. There was no- 
thing about them to call their pretensions into 
question. ‘The children were all that the chil- 
dren of such parents should be, except that nei- 
ther of them were their equals in presence, and 
Therese could never be equaled in her remark- 
able beauty. 

Many an evening we passed in the house 
which they had made so attractive, where the 
fine taste of Therese had dictated every arrange- 
ment and adornment, listening to her rich voice 
perfected by skillful training. Many a dinner 
we sat down to, in a room on which taste and 
art had exhausted themselves, to Therese’s in- 
comparable dinners. 
Reginald and myself, visiting on us much su- 
perfluous gratitude. They are courted now in 
the elegant coteries which they all are fitted to 
grace, my good Therese and her husband, and 
this owre true story could only have been possi- 
ble before the war, thank God! 


A MAJOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 





N the army, as in other classes of society, 
may be found representatives of all types 
and varieties of human character. 

Many years since it was my fortune to serve 
with an officer who, during the war of 1812, en- 
listed as a private soldier, and for his gallant 
' and meritorious conduct had been rewarded 


withacommission. He had served in the Creek 
War and at New Orleans under General Jack- 
son, and had performed much faithful service 
elsewhere. Although I do not mention his 
name here, his contemporaries will doubtless 
have no difficulty in identifying him after read- 
ing the following. 

This officer had risen to the rank of Major 
when I first met him, and was then well ad- 
vanced in life; but he still retained an exceed- 
ingly youthful and social disposition, and never 
seemed more happy than when ‘fighting his 
battles over again,” and relating the prominent 
incidents of his life to an attentive audience by 
the fireside or at the mess-table. He was a 
man who, I verily believe, would not for his 
right hand have made a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of facts in regard to persons or busi- 
ness. At the same time his imagination was 
exceedingly fertile and vivid, and his memory 
did not always seem to be reliable; indeed, the 
marvelous appeared to predominate in his com- 
position almost to as great an extent as it did 
in that of Baron Munchausen. He was invari- 
ably the hero of his own stories, which seemed 


They almost worshiped | 


ee) 
to be stereotyped upon the tablets of his brain, 
and were narrated to every one who felt inclined 
to listen to them. 

As may be imagined, these tales lost none of 
their romance by repetition. On the contrary 
it was quietly whispered about by the officers 
that, like the old frigate Constitution, they had 
been so much amended and changed that but 
little, if any thing, of the original structures re- 
mained. He always maintained a most graye 
and dignified cast of countenance when giving 
an account of his exploits, and no one in his 
presence, with the exception of his ‘better 
half,” ever presumed to throw the slightest shad- 
ow of incredulity upon the truth of the narra. 
tions. His wife, however, often assumed the 
privilege of expressing her opinions in the rather 
abrupt form of ‘‘ Now, you know you lie.” He 
was one of those imperturbable persons who 
never manifested surprise at the narration of 
the most startling facts by others, and always 
had at his tongue’s end an apropos incident in 
his own experience which threw all others far 
into the shade. 

He informed me that, while he was doing duty 
at New Orleans in 1814, having a desire to gain 
as much knowledge as possible regarding the 
peculiar habits of the people, he upon one occa- 
sion paid a visit to a quadroon ball, where he 
met with a large concourse of people of all 
classes, and among them were quite a number of 
Spanish Creole young men, who exhibited rath- 
er an unfriendly disposition toward the officers 
generally, and were particularly pointed in their 
deportment toward him. .He endeavored to 
avoid them for some time, but they seemed de- 
termined to draw him into a quarrel, and at 
length their insults became so apparent that, to 
repeat his own language, 

‘*T was obliged to break three or four chairs 
over their heads. I then drew a pair of Der- 
ringers that I had in my vest pockets and fired 
them into the crowd; but as this did not settle 
the difficulty, I happened to think that I had a 
pair of holster pistols in my coat pockets, and 
discharged them also.” 

We asked him if the police did not arrest him. 
He said no, that in the mé/ée which ensued the 
lights were extinguished, and this gave him an 
opportunity to make his escape to his quarters. 
He added: 

**T have nothing to say about the sequel of 
this affair, gentlemen, excepting that I was in- 
formed that dead Spaniards were found in the 
ball-room on the following morning.” 

During the time the Major served in New 
Orleans the pay of the army was so small, and 
the paymaster so seldom was in funds, that the 
officers were for the most part obliged to depend 
upon the slender fare derived from the commis- 
sary’s store. ‘They rarely had an opportunity 
of indulging in the expensive luxuries that the 
market afforded, unless perchance (which did 
not often occur) they received an invitation to 
dine out with some friend who was so fortunate 
as to possess means aside of his pay. 
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The Major informed me that an invitation was 
upon one occasion extended to himself and his 
room-mate, a brother officer named Tom . 
to join a party of officers who were to dine with 
Colonel ——. They gladly accepted the invi- 
tation and went to the dinner, during which the 
wine circulated freely, and every one seemed to 
enjoy the sumptuous fare which the Colonel’s 
long purse enabled him to spread before his 
guests. At a late hour in the evening, when 
all were competent to give direct evidence as to 
the superior quality of the wine that had been 
so bountifully supplied by their hospitable host, 
and at a time when some of the guests appeared 
about taking their departure, a bottle of Cham- 
pagne was placed at each plate, and an intima- 
tion given by the Colonel that he expected every 
one to finish his bottle before leaving the table. 
The Major said he regarded this as a peremptory 
order, drank off his wine at once, and retired 
with the intention of reaching his quarters and 
going to bed before he became seriously affected 
by it. 

"On his way, however, he was passing the 
door of a gambling saloon, and, having a dollar 
in his pocket, he determined to try his fortune 
with it. Accordingly he entered the establish- 
ment and placed his money upon a card which 
won for him several times, and he in a short 
time accumulated quite a ‘‘pile of chips.” At 
length, however, the room began to revolve as 
upon an axis, the cards and money multiplied 
into many times their original numbers, and 


every thing in the establishment appeared to 
wax dim and misty; and finally he lost all rec- 
ollection of events until late on the following 
morning he was awakened by his mess-mate, 


Tom , when, to his astonishment, he found 
himself in his own room and suffering from a 
most excruciating headache. 

His friend informed him that their larder 
was completely exhausted, and if they expected 
any dinner it would be necessary to replenish it, 
but that he himself had no money. The Ma- 
jor said it was probable that his finances were 
in the same condition, as he had paid a visit to 
the faro-bank and was rather oblivious in regard 
to the result; but if there was any thing, he 
presumed it would be found in his pockets ; 
whereupon his clothes were examined, and, to 
their utter amazement and delight, every pocket 
of coat, vest, and trowsers was filled with doub- 
loons and bank-notes, amounting in the aggre- 


gate to something like ten thousand dollars. | 


The Major then said to his mess-mate : 
‘** Now, Tom, my boy, as we have been rough- 


ing it for some time on commissary tack, I pro- 


pose that you go to market and lay in a good 
stock of luxuries, and from this time out we will 
live like gentlemen.” 

Accordingly his friend took money and went 
in quest of the supplies. 

Now Tom, be it known, was himself very fond 
of his grog, and would at any time sooner have 
dispensed with his dinner than his liquor. Aft- 
er he had been absent for some time the Major 
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heard a great noise like the rolling of barrels 
across the hall, and on going to the door found 
his friend engaged in unloading barrels from a 
huge wagon. He was in most exuberant spirits, 
and, rubbing his hands together, informed the 
Major, with a most gratified expression of coun- 
tenance, that he had secured a splendid lot of 
supplies, sufficient to serve them for a good 
while. In reply to the Major’s inquiry as to the 
character of the articles purchased, he said there 
were thirteen barrels of whisky, two hams, and 
a loaf of bread. He added that he would have 
purchased some coffee and sugar, but he thought 
they did not care much about such flummery so 
long as they had a good stock of the substan- 
tials of life. 

I once inquired of the Major if, while he was 
with the army at New Orleans, he ever chanced 
to meet with the renowned pirate Lafitte. He 
said he had seen him often and knew him inti- 
mately; indeed, that General Jackson had once 
sent him out for the express purpose of captur- 
ing Lafitte. According to his account, it had 
been reported that the formidable buccaneer, 
with but three or four followers, was then lying 
concealed among the islands in the vicinity of 
the present site of Fort Livingston, and the 
Major, with a detachment of twenty men, was 
directed to search out his hiding-place, and, if 
possible, secure him. Accordingly he left New 
Orleans with his men in two row-boats and pro- 
ceeded down the river to the Balize, thence he 
turned west, and skirted along the bayous and 
islands for some time, until suddenly, as he 
rounded a high projecting point, he came di- 
rectly into immediate proximity with a fleet of 
seven raking, suspicious-looking vesselgg lying 
quietly at anchor. 

He was then too close to retreat; and putting 
on a bold face rowed directly up to the flag-ship, 
and demanded to see the commanding officer. 
He soon appeared in the person of the verita- 
ble Lafitte himself, who very courteously saluted 
him, and calling him by name, invited him aboard 
his vessel. He accepted the invitation, and as 
he went sboasicmarked that having learned 
the flect was in that vicinity he thought he would 
pay his respects to the commanding officer. He 
was escorted to the cabin and treated with the 
most distinguished consideration and hospitali- 
ty. The best wines and liquors were set before 
him, and a sumptuous dinner was prepared of 
which he partook freely. Afterward he smoked 
the most costly cigars, while indulging in the 
luxury of a siesta in a gorgeous hammock swung 
upon the coolest part of the deck, and every 
thing was done by the courteous pirate to render 
his visit pleasant. 

When the time arrived for him to take his 
departure, he found his boats stocked-with bask- 
ets of Champagne, jars of sweetmeats, and other 
delicacies in the greatest profusion. 

As he was on the point of leaving Lafitte 
took occasion to tell him that he was perfectly 
well aware of the object of his visit, but suggest- 
ed that when the Major next started out for the 
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purpose of capturing the commander of a fleet 
of seven vessels, completely manned and armed, 
he should take a greater force than twenty men. 
He returned to New Orleans, and resolved to 
profit by the advice of the buccaneer, whom he 
pronounced a most hospitable, generous fellow. 


The Major had at one time been stationed at | 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. I was aware of 
this fact ; and as I had understood that a whale 
was once killed in that vicinity, I inquired if he 
had ever heard of the circumstance. 

‘¢ Why, my dear fellow,” said he, ‘‘ I was the 
very man that killed him.” 

I expressed some surprise at this, and request- 
ed him to give me an account of the affair. 
said that one day it was reported to him that a 


large sperm-whale was seen spouting about two | 


miles below Portsmouth, and there was every 
indication that he was coming up to the town; 
whereupon he called out his boat’s crew, manned 
his barge, and, taking a harpoon that he hap- 
pened to have, set off in pursuit of the sea~-mon- 
ster. He soon came alongside of him, and suc- 
ceeded at the very first cast in fastening his har- 
poon into him. The whale made some terrible 
efforts to extricate himself, but not succeeding 
set off furiously up the river with the barge in 
tow. At length, however, he turned down 


stream for a few miles, then turning back again 

went up the river, and in this manner the Major | 
said he continued towing them up and down the 
river for three successive days and nights, dur- 
ing all of which time he stood at the bow of 
the boat with axe in hand, ready to cut the har- | 


poon-rope in case he should take them out to | 
At the expiration of this time the whale | 


sea. 
became so much exhausted that he was easily 
kill nd landed, and afforded an enormous 
amount of oil. 

I inquired of the Major if he did not become 
hungry during all these three days. He replied: 

‘‘No; our friends threw provisions into the | 
boat as we passed back and forth under the 
bridge at Portsmouth.” 

One evening I came in from a duck-shooting | 
excursion, when I had been successful in 
bagging a large number of birds. I reported | 
my return to the Major, and gave him some ac- 
count of the incidents connected with our hunt, 


and among other things I mentioned that I had 


killed nine ducks at a single shot. 

*“ Why, my dear fellow !” said he, “ when I) 
was with Old Hickory at New Orleans I took al 
day's duck-shooting on Lake Pontchartrain; 


and, Sir, two of us bagged six hundred and | 


ninety-one duck and mallard. I myself, with 
my large-bored ‘Joe Manton,’ that Packingham | 
presented me with, at a single shot killed sev- 
enty-seven ducks, which we picked up, besides 
wounding many others.” 


One of the officers present gave a prolonged | 


low whistle of incredulity at this marvelous 


He | 


statement, when the Major turned upon him, 
and with a most indignant expression asked jf 
he presumed to doubt the correctness of what 
he had advanced? He replied 
‘““By no means, Major—certainly not. 
haven’t the slightest doubt upon the subject.” 
The Major continued: ‘‘ You may rest per- 
fectly assured, Sir, that every word I have stat. 
ed is absolutely and literally true. We bagged 
eight hundred and ninety -three duck and mal- 
| lard, and I myself killed eighty-seven of them 
at a single shot with my ‘ Purdy,’ which An- 
drew Jackson insisted upon my accepting as a 
Christmas present. Moreover, Sir, let me tel] 
you that it was an infernally bad day for duck- 
shooting too.” 
The Major had upon one occasion given per- 
| mission to an officer of his command to visit 
New Orleans, and the young man, having over- 
staid his leave, expected to be called to account 
for it. Immediately on his return he called at 
thé commanding officer’s quarters, and not find- 
| ing him in at the moment endeavored to place 
himself on as favorable a footing as possible with 
the lady of the house. He described to her the 
latest fashions, and related the most recent gos- 
sip of the city, and was getting along very well 
, when the Major entered, and in a very dignified 
manner asked him the news from New Orleans. 
Now the Major was not at all fond of litera- 
ture. He very seldom read a book of any de- 
| scription, but poetry was his abhorrence; he 
could not endure it. He had, however, gone 
entirely through the four volumes of Emmons’s 
epic ‘‘ The Fredoniad,” in the vain effort of find- 
ing his own name mentioned in connection with 
the events of the War of 1812. He did not ap- 
pear to appreciate the merits of the work in the 
| slightest degree. On the contrary, he even went 
so far as to pronounce the author “a humbug.” 
The Lieutenant being aware of this prejudice 
| against the writer of “the poem, replied to the 
question as follows: 

‘*There is but little news in the city, Major, 
excepting that Emmons has come out with a 
| new edition of his ‘ Fredoniad.’” 

‘* He has, has he?” said the Major. ‘Well, 
Mr. , Pll tell you what it is, Sir, that man 
Emmons I take to be a consummate ass, Sir.” 

‘* Why, Major,” said the Lieutenant, “he has 
| introduced you into this edition.” 
**The devil he has? What has he got to 
say about me, I’d‘like to know ?” 
‘* Well, Sir, he says: 
* And there was Major —— in a blaze of fire, 
He caused the British for to retire.’ " 
The Major's face lighted up instantly, and he 
| observed that, upon reflection, he believed that 
‘Emmons was a d——d sight more of a knave 
| than fool.” 
The cunning Lieutenant escaped without ar- 
| rest, or even a reprimand. 


I 





THE FOOL CATCHER AGAIN. 


VHAT it should have occurred a second time! | 
I protest I am mortified! I am more than 
mortified! I must explain. 

It began with Dolly Dalrymple, but all the | 
aunts, cousins, and nieces are in it. In fact} 
there is a breeze in the family tree, and every 
twig is in a flutter; and Aunt Sennoth went to 
explain to Dolly, who shut the door on Aunt 
Sennoth, thereby knocking in the crown of her | 
hat, and nearly pushing her from the steps; | 
and the children, even to our three-years-old | 
Dot, play Dolly and Aunt Sennoth, and say to | 
each other, ** You old hate af 

But never mind what they say. It is simply 
shocking, and, putting on my mantle of charity, 
I was starting the other morning to act as medi- 
ator, when coming up our steps again, with his 
book under his arm, I saw the Fool Catcher. 

‘*T see,” remarked that gentleman, with his 
quiet smile, “that though you bray a fool in a} 
mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from | 
him. Fall in line, Madam!” 

And so we marched on as before—the Foal | 
Catcher and I—and at the first turning met 
Mrs. La Place, looking fagged and fretted. 

“T am worn out,” said Mrs. La Place, plaint- 
ively. ‘*I am searching for a roc’s egg to hang 
from my drawing-room ceiling, and I believe I 
have explored every street of the city on foot 
Jest my stupid man should pass a single door. 
I have telegraphed every where! I have sent 
to Barnum’s, and all the museums! and Dr. 
Thibet, the great traveler, you know, has prom- | 
ised to bring me one from Syria, or Timbuctoo, | 
or some of those places. But that is so long, | 
you know! Besides, he may be eaten by a} 
lion, or some of those horrid natives; and ev- 
ery time I see Mrs. Conda, ‘ My dear,’ she cries, | 
‘isn’t it perfect!’ pointing to the egg dangling 
from her ceiling. I could box the woman’s 
ears.” 

‘* Why ?” asked the Fool Catcher. 

“Do you suppose I intend to be outdone by 
Mrs. Conda?” cried Mrs. La Place, with spirit. | 
“Ts it not enough that she has the first roc’s 
egg? and they are the rage in Paris, where they 
are bringing fabulous sums! It is even said | 
that the Empress is dying of vexation because | 
they have all been bespoken by the Quartier 
Breda, and she is unable to get one for the 
Tuileries. Why, Mr. Fool Catcher, no house | 
is perfect without one.” 

“Mrs. La Place,” said the Fool Catcher, ‘ if | 
Mrs. Conda—whom you know as an ill-bred, il- | 
literate woman, for whose mind and heart you | 
have a thorough contempt—if Mrs. Conda, I 
say, in this hemisphere, or some woman in an- | 
other hemisplf€re, so much more worthless that | 
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green-houses, would you not pull up your roses 
by the roots at once ?” 

‘One must do as the world does,” com- 
menced Mrs. La Place, when—‘‘ Fall in line, 
Madam” interrupted the Fool Catcher, sharply. 

** But the roc’s egg?” bleated Mrs. La Place. 

‘¢ Will be for sale in every shop in the city, 
once it is known by American women that one 
dangles in Mdlle. Anonyme’s boudoir,” retorted 
the Fool Catcher, grimly. 

And so we marched on—Mrs. La Place, the 
Fool Catcher, and I—till we were brought to a 
stand by young Tandem, who had nearly run 
us down. 

‘¢ Good-morning, Mr. Tandem,” said the Fool 
Catcher, putting up his glass. “ Pray, Sir, will 


| you allow me to examine your pocket-book ? 


Unless my excellent glass deceives me that is 
remarkable currency you are carrying.” 

One of the Fool Catcher’s peculiar conditions 
was that no one was ever surprised by his re- 
quests or dreamed of disputing them. Accord- 
ingly young Tandem drew out his porte-mon- 


|naie, and looked quietly on while the Fool 


Catcher, like an amateur brigand, counted ont 
bank-notes and gold pieces in his broad hand. 
3y what magic we read there, in place of the 
usual legends, such inscriptions as, ‘‘ Business 
Credit,” ‘* Mother’s Peace,” ‘* Broken Heart,” 
“Father’s Disappointment,” ‘‘Good Health,” 
‘*Common Sense,” ‘‘ A Year of Life,” ‘* Good 
Name,” and “ Energy,” I do not pretend to say ; 
but there were the letters, and there were we 
looking at them, young Tandem with us. 

*** Good Health—Energy—Honor—Business 
Credit—Mother’s Peace—A Year of Life,’” re- 
peated the Fool Catcher, in his deep voice. 
“Large prices to pay, Mr. Tandem, for wines 
and cigars, for drinking bouts, smiles that can 
be bought, games at cards, and horse-flesh. You 
buy dear and sell cheap, Mr. Tandem, and have 
as good a chance as any man I know of being 
shortly bankrupt of all these commodities,” tap- 
ping the inscriptions with his finger. ‘ Fall in 
line, Mr. Tandem !” 

And so we marched on—young Tandem, 
Mrs. La Place, the Fool Catcher, and I—till 


| we found Miss Sharpe cutting up the beautiful 


Amaranthe: 

‘Nothing in her at all!” cries Miss Sharpe, 
shrilly. ‘*Call her beautiful if they like. I 
say her complexion is dull, her eyes are of a bad 
color, her nose is too long, she has no——” 

‘Fall in line, my dear Madam, and don’t 
perjure yourself!” cried the Fool Catcher, briskly. 

‘¢So”—snapped Miss Sharpe, viciously, and 
eying Mrs. La Place and myself—‘‘all the fools 
are women! We should have a female Fool 
Catcher!” 

‘‘ Ah, Madam! what need,” said the Fool 


the details of her existence could not be men-! Catcher, serenely, ‘‘ when fool-catching is the 
tioned before a lady like you, should choose to | business of ladies’ lives, and you do it so well ?” 
make a drawing-room pet of adonkey, andkeep| ‘‘The brute!’ muttered Miss Sharpe. But 
him on the rug, do you think your house would | by this time we were at Mrs. Merrywell’s door, 
be perfect without him? Or suppose Mrs. Con-| and found that pretty little woman in violent 
da or Mdlle. Anonyme grow thistles in their | perturbation—crying, in fact, and sniffing unro- 
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mantically, because her honey-moon had gone 
down; in one breath abusing her Harry, in the | 
next bemoaning herself. 

‘¢ Dear Mrs. Merrywell,” said the Fool Catch- 
er, sympathetically, ‘‘is your husband unkind to 
you?” 

** Not—not exactly,” sobbed Mrs. Merrywell. 
**T think he is fond of me in his way, but he is | 
so changed. He used to lean over the piano, 
and now he lounges on the sofa with his horrid | 
cigars while I sing, and says, ‘ That’s jolly!’ and 

‘You’ re a larky little woman !’—think of my | 
being a larky little woman now, when he used | 
to call me an angel! and then he brought me 
bouquets every evening, and I now asked him 
for one and he forgot it; said he had been so | 
busy; and I cried, and he called me a goose— 
me!” 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Merrywell,” asked the Fool 
Catcher, seriously, though not without a twin- 
kle of the eyes, ‘‘ have you your husband’s pic- 
ture ?” 

‘To be sure,” returned Mrs. Merrywell, 
briskly. ‘‘I had it before our marriage, and I 
used to kiss it every day.” 

‘* Precisely; and did you kiss it this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Merrywell ?” 

** Why, no,” returned the little woman, doubt- 
fully. ‘“I—” 

‘* Did you kiss it yesterday, or the day before, 
or even the week before?” continued the Fool 
Catcher, with increasing severity; ‘‘or did you 
this very morning pinch your husband’s ears 


and pull his hair instead? Mrs. Merrywell, you 
may be fond of your husband in your way, but 
think of pulling his hair instead of kissing his 
picture !” 

** At any rate, I don’t forget what he asked 
me, and then call him a goose,” argued Mrs. 
Merrywell, plucky and pouting. 


‘*Mrs. Merrywell,” said the Fool Catcher, 
‘when you have baked your cake on one side 
you must turn it and bake it on the other. 
Your case is by no means singular. Wholly to 
win a man, a woman must win him twice over. | 
Once by her beauty, her girlish freshness and 
sparkle, whatever it was that attracted him; the 
second time, by her goodness, tact, and clever- 
ness: and as the last qualities are superior, so | 
is the last love sweeter and dearer. But if in- 
stead you only show him tears, pouting, and | 
deshabille, he will be apt to remember that he | 
was won by fair looks, and feel as you would, 
Mrs. Merrywell, if you paid for a silk gown and 
they sent you home a print.” 

‘*Why are not women then to be won twice 
over, and all the rest of it?” commenced Mrs, | 
Merrywell, mutinously. ‘‘ Why must men— ?” 

‘*My dear Madam,” interrupted the Fool 
Catcher, ‘‘I do not make facts, I only state 
them. Fall in line, if you please. A walk with 
us will do you no harm.” 

And sowe marched on—Mrs. Merrywell, Miss | 
Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La Place, the | 
Fool Catcher, and I—till we were unlucky | 
enough to meet Nullus with an armful of books, 


| supply the deficiency. 
it is a wonderful thing—a wonderful thing, that 


| all bearing, “‘ Te Wortvp as ir 1s: Nuxtys,” 


in gilt lettering on the back. I am positiye 
' that the Fool Catcher tried to dodge him, but 
Nullus seized him by the coat, and began to di- 
late on his book, assuring him that he would 
| find satisfactorily treated there every subject of 
' note that had been started since the deluge. 

“*Do you find market for your works ?” asked 
| the Fool Catcher, uneasily. 

** Market !” repeated Nullus, with huge dis- 
dain. ‘* Does any thing find market nowadays 
but clap-trap? Give people sound reasoning, 
and profound thought on original subjects, and 
| they won't read it. Fine fancies and delicate 


| Shades of thought are thrown away on the brutal 


taste of the day. I tell you, Sir, men are re. 
quired to write as scene-makers paint—in great, 
| staring colors, that age 4 thought, and no 
close inspection. No, Sir,” pursued Nullus, 
with increasing heat, ‘‘I ‘don't expect to find a 
market, Sir. A hundred years hence, some- 
body may dig out a stray copy of ‘The World 
as it is,’ and make the publisher’s fortune; but 
Lpay for publishing, and starve in a dirty lodg- 
han, 7 

** Alter your style.” 

‘*¢ To suit a vitiated taste? Never,” declaimed 
Nullus, 

‘* Choose another profession.” 

“What, and: give up my muse! 
why—” 

‘¢ Fall in line, Sir!” roared the Fool Catcher. 
‘* What*the deuce would you have, if you will 
play dead-marches when people want jigs!” 

And so we marched on—Nullus, Mrs. Merry- 
well, Miss Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La 
Place, the Fool Catcher, and I—and met the 
Hon. Mr. Boreas, coming fast, and with a bright 
face, around the corner. 

**Congratulate me,” he cried to the Fool 
Catcher. ‘‘I have just been investing my 
money in the Monthly Periwinkle, the best maga- 
zine published! Splendid inv estment ! The 
circulation is—” 

*¢ Fall in line!” exclaimed the Fool Catcher, 
sharply. ‘Why, you are a curiosity, Sir!” 

And so we marched on—the Hon. Mr. Bore- 
as, Nullus, Mrs. Merrywell, Miss Sharpe, young 
Tandem, Mrs. La Place, the Fool Catcher, and 
I—to the Tornado Place, where old Tornado 
sat at dinner, in a fury, over the beef. 

‘*Underdone again! Is there a house-keep- 


Impossible; 


| er in this house or not, Mrs. Tornado ?” roared 


her husband. ‘If not, inform me, and I will 


Upon my word, Madam, 


nothing can be done properly in my house. 
Every thing, from the children to the dinner, 
neglected and spoiled. D—n it, Madam, do 
you hear me? I say every thiffy is ruined in 
this house!” glaring fiercely at Mrs. Tornado, 
who sat stonily through it all, looking steadily 
at her plate. 

“The brute! the ass!” murmured the Fool 
Catcher, ‘‘to trample under his hoof not only 
the woman but all his own chance of happiness, 





when you can lead any woman, with kisses and 
coaxing, from Dan to Beersheba. Fall in line, 
Mr. Tornado!” 

And so we marched on—Tornado, the Hon. 
Mr. Boreas, Nullus, Mrs. Merrywell, Miss 
Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La Place, the Fool 
Catcher, and I—to the next block, where Mrs. 
Scragge sat reading a letter, crossed and re- 
crossed, after the horrible manner of women. 

“Such a sad case!” she said, looking at the 
Fool Catcher; ‘ but, of course, you have heard. 
I always felt there was something about that 
woman that was to be distrusted. How can 
people do such things, Mr. Fool Catcher ?” 

“Circumstances alter cases,” returned the 
Fool Catcher, sententiously. 

‘¢T donot think they do,” cried Mrs. Scragge, 
virtuously. ‘*I do not consider any circum- 
stances an excuse for such things. I have ney- 
er pretended to be better than other women; 
but, Mr. Fool Catcher, you might bring me 
what circumstances you like, and it would make 
no difference with me; not an atom.” 

The Fool Catcher waved his hand toward our 
ranks, 

‘Fall in line, Madam! You are as wise as 
a baby that is sure the candle will not burn its 
fingers :” securing, in the same breath, an edi- 
tor, whom he had caught among the prophets. 


And so we marched on—the Editor, Mrs. 


Scragge, Tornado, the Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nul- 
lus, Mrs. Merrywell, Miss Sharpe, young Tan- 
dem, Mrs. La Place, the Fool Catcher, and I— 
to—well—really, there are times, and persons, 
and things about which one should have dis- 
eretion—let us say that it was Dash, who was 
observing, in an unctuous, comfortable way, to 
three bony women in print gowns: 

**T don’t deny that it is hard, my good la- 


dies, but it is undoubtedly the will of God, be- | 


cause, whatever is, is right; so that, in my opin- 


ion, the powerful effort that is now being made | 


to alter your status, is a direct flying in the face 
of Providence. It is painful individually, but, 
no doubt, that is a wise provision that makes 


the condition of working women as uncomfort- | 


able as possible, since, were it otherwise, women 
might be tempted to revolt against their natural 
protectors, and make themselves independent of 
men.” 

“My good Dash!” cried the Féol Catcher, 
twirling that worthy about on his own steps like 
a top, ‘‘if there was a custom of horsewhipping, 
daily, all fat, pompous men like you, would you 


consider it an ordinance of God or a device of | 


man? and when you have a fever, do you not 
think that a doctor and medicines is so much 
flying in the face of Providence? since, though 
the fever may bear individually hard on you, 
doubtless a wise provision made fevers possible 
for mankind, especially in the spring. Fall in 
line, Dash!” at the same time pouncing on 
what he called Similar Cases—a young man, 
who insisted that a fine head of blonde hair and 
a pair of pink cheeks were a sweet temper and 
a good heart, and a young lady, who believed a 
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well-starched shirt-bosom and a 
tache to be refinement and bravery. ’ 

And so we marched on—the Similar Cases, 
Dash, the Editor, Mrs. Scragge, Tornado, the 
Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nullus, Mrs. Merrywell, Miss 
Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La Place, the 
Fool Catcher, and I—till we found old Cruet, 
dropping gall as usual. 

‘* Hear the fellow!” said the Fool Catcher 
Cruet ran up to Dr. Honiwell. 

*¢ Good-morning, Doctor! I congratulate you, 
Sir. I see your son has graduated at last; 
and, for my part, let people talk as they like 
about young Cresses, I never fancied such pre- 
cocious development. Ah! Mr. Besom! why, 
I was thinking of you. I have just seen your 
new house, Sir. Pity there wasn’t a varnish 
of time, and ready-grown moss, to be had with 
other building materials. <A spiteful neighbor- 
hood like yours will have its fling, you know, at 
new people. Miss Cresses, how ill you look! 
what has become of that fine bloom that I used 
to praise a year ago? My dear Hodein, why 
Iam meeting all my friends this morning! So 
you have an article in the Saga; and, by-the- 
by, what a wretched number that was! Pity, 
too; its editor never pays, if he can help it. 


heavy mus- 


, as 


Now—” 


” 


‘* Fall in line,” said the Fool Catcher, laying 
a heavy hand on Cruet’s shoulders. ‘‘ I remem- 
ber, Sir, that Heaven reckons up each drop of 

gall that you distill for your fellow-creatures, 
auf will, one day, give it all to you to drink !” 

And so we marched on—Cruet, the Similar 
Cases, Dash, the Editor, Mrs. Scragge, Tornado, 
the Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nullus, Mrs. Merrywell, 
Miss Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La Place, 
the Fool Catcher, and I—and found old Mene, 
peeping into a kettle, boiling on the range in 
his own kitchen, and lecturing Mrs. Mene and 
the cook. 

‘* Mrs. Mene, I thought I ordered this fish to 
be kept till to-morrow, and a picked-up dinner 
for to-day! ‘There was nothing left,” Mrs. 
Mene? Doyou mean to tell me there was no- 
thing left? Anda pudding! Mrs. Mene, will 
you look here? The woman is making a pud- 
Fish, and a pudding, together! Burn- 

ing out the candle at both ends! And you talk- 
ing about new hats for the children! There 
must be some old things in the house. Look 
them up, look them up, Mrs. Mene, and set the 
pudding away, do you hear? Fish, and pud- 
| ding, in one day! indeed! 

‘* Here is an idiot,” said the Fool Catcher, 
with strong disgust. ‘‘ You should have married 
a five-dollar note, Sir. It would have cost you 
nothing, and you need never have spent it. 

| Fall in line, Mr. ; but hush, what is that ?” 
And listening, we heard Mrs. Worreit. 
‘*Qh, yes! I get the woman, my dear, at lit- 
tle or nothing. She has neither home nor 
| friends, and is glad of a shelter; and she is not 
| aware of herown value. She is a perfect seam- 
| stress; has taste and judgment, and I should 
pay two dollars a-day for the work that I get 
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out of her at a dollar a week. As you say, I} has been millions of times asserted, but neyer 
think I am in luck myself; but I am always on once proved. Let—” 
the look-out for such lucky chances. I get; ‘Fall in line, Madam!” interrupted the Foo} 
all my work done in that way. I can afford to | Catcher, who had listened with something like 
dress well on the money I save.” interest. ‘‘There are grains of wheat in all this 
‘**Ah! Madam;” cried the Fool Catcher, chaff, but common-sense might teach you that 
suddenly stepping in before her, ‘‘ as I told Mr. | when you deliberately make yourself as unbear. 
Cruet, Heaven is in account with you, and of | able to men as possible they will very naturally 
such as you will exact usury on every penny suppose you the fruit of the system you adyo- 
that you have gained or saved out of the poor | cate, and as naturally oppose it, when you stand 
and afflicted, and you will find it a fearful debt | in need of their sympathy and hearty co-opera- 
to pay. Fallinline, Madam. You are penny-| tion, instead.” 
wise and soul-foolish.” And so we marched on — Miss Blew, Mrs, 
So we marched on—Mrs. Worreit, Mr. Mene, | Worreit, Mr. Mene, Cruet, the Similar Cases, 
Cruet, the Similar Cases, Dash, the Editor, Mrs. | Dash, the Editor, Mrs. Scragge, Tornado, the 
Scragge, Tornado, the Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nullus, | Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nullus, Mrs. Merrywell, Miss 
Mrs. Merrywell, Miss Sharpe, young Tandem, | Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La Place, the 
Mrs. La Place, the Fool Catcher, and I—when | Fool Catcher, and I —till the Fool Catcher 
we met Miss Blew, in a dingy, rumpled gown, | stopped us to listen to Mrs. Gnat. 
and the ugliest bonnet that could be bought for “There, Gnat!” she was saying, ‘‘ just like 
money. you! Forgotit, ofcourse! You wouldn’t have 
‘You are a pretty Fool Catcher!” cried Miss | forgotten it if Mrs. Walliker had asked you! 
Blew, scornfully scanning our line. ‘‘A man| Toiling and slaving, you say! I suppose you 
or two to save appearances, and all the rest to | expect to have a wife and daughters for nothing, 
go free. But wait till the new order of things| Sir. I suppose you would like us to turn our 
comes about. Then we may have a female} old gowns, and wear them the year through. 
Fool Catcher, and men may get their deserts} Mimy extravagant! She don’t dress as well 
for their meanness, stupidity, obstinacy, ugli- | as Laura Walliker! Always talking about sit- 
ness, pettiness, tyranny, malice, and abuse of | ting at your desk! Where would you sit? or 
women generally. I only wish they would| as if you cared for any thing outside of your 
make me Fool Catcher,” she said, grimly, curv- | counting-room.” 
ing her fingers like claws. ‘¢ Yes, but he might have cared for his home,” 
‘Ts the new order of things at hand ?” asffed | said-the Fool Catcher, softly. 
the Fool Catcher, quietly. “You are lazy, Gnat,” pursued the lady, “ or 
‘*No; nor won't be,” snapped Miss Blew, | you would be willing to escort your daughters 
‘‘till women pluck up a spirit. Men are like| about, poor things! You would, if you had 
donkeys—” natural affection. Worn down! Well, I am 
‘* But, my dear Madam, you can lead your) worn down, I should think, with a house, and 
donkeys better with thistles than sticks, Tact, | three daughters, and six servants, to oversee! 
and conciliation—” But I sacrifice myself; I go till I am fit to 
‘* Have been tried for the last six thousand | drop!” 
years!’ screamed Miss Blew. ‘Men are to ‘* What a pity that the Gnats are not given 
tyrannize over us, because it is unfeminine to| to the Tornados!” said the Fool Catcher, step- 
show temper and resist; and we are to look} ping forward with his customary formula of 
pretty, because men like pretty faces; and wear | ‘ Fall in line, Mrs. Gnat.” 
neat gowns, because men like neatness in women. And so we marched on—Mrs. Gnat, Miss 
But if we only get a dinner semi-occasionally, | Blew, Mrs. Worreit, Mr. Mene, Cruet, the Simi- 
we must not mention it, because the only reme-| lar Cases, Dash, the Editor, Mrs. Scragge, Tor- 
dy is, more trades and more wages; and as it} nado, the Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nullus, Mrs. Merry- 
tickles men’s vanity to think that he is the cen- | well, Miss Sharpe, young Tandem, Mrs. La 
tre of woman’s universe, and that in him she| Place, the Fool Catcher, and I—till we overtook 
lives, and moves, and has her being, the best he | Mrs. Pharisee, entangled in a crowd about a 
can do for working women, who live and move | miserable woman caught in the act of filching an 
in themselves, if at all, is to wink at their exist-| apronful of beans. 
ence, and continually hold them up as dreadful} A movement of the crowd brought Mrs. Phari- 
examples of what may happen to women with-| see and the woman face to face. Mrs. Pharisee 
out his protection; telling us, meanwhile, how | was fresh, clean, and spotless, from her stock- 
feeble we are in muscle and endurance, and | ings to her collar. Her face was fresh and 
how inferior in judgment and talents. But| spotless also, with here and there a line —for 
when the painter drew the lion at the feet of | Mrs. Pharisee was not young—but lightly drawn 
the man the lion said that he should have} by small anxieties. The woman, though ten 
placed the figures differently. It makes a differ- years younger than Mrs. Pharisee, looked older, 
ence who tells the story. Give us as thorough| so haggard, ragged, and begrimed was she. 
and sensible an education as you do men, as| No stronger contrast could have been made. 
fair a chance, and as desirable a prospect, and | Mrs. Pharisee was proper ; the woman was reck- 
les us demonstrate our inferiority. So far it| less. Mrs. Pharisee was neat; the woman was 


| 
| 








filthy. Mrs. Pharisee was on her way to even- | 


ing prayers ; and the woman had just stolen 
beans, for her children, she said, looking half- 
imploringly at Mrs. Pharisec. 

‘* And you see where your theft has brought 
you and them,” said Mrs. Pharisee, answering 
her look. ‘* Why will people be bad, when, in 
these days of light and of the dispensation of 
the Gospel, it is just as easy to be good ?” 

The Fool Catcher choked. 


‘‘Fall in line!” he gasped, when he had re- | 
“Tf all the virtues and pro- | 


covered breath. 
prieties have been able to make nothing better 
of you than this, I wonder what you would have 
developed had you been born, like this woman, 
not to days of light, but to days of darkness; 
not to the dispensation of the Gospel, but to the 
dispensation of the devil! Fall in line, Mrs. 
Pharisee.” 

And so we marched on—Mrs. Pharisee, Mrs. 
Gnat, Miss Blew, Mrs. Worreit, Mr. Mene, Cru- 
et, the Similar Cases, Dash, the Editor, Mrs. 
Scragge, Tornado, the Hon. Mr. Boreas, Nullus, 
Mrs. Merrywell, Miss Sharpe, young Tandem, 
Mrs. La Place, the Fool Catcher, and I. 





CARLYLE AT EDINBURGH. 

YDINBURGH has no University Hall, and 
Ld accordingly, when speech-day approached, 
the largest public room in the city was chartered 
by the University authorities. 
—the Music Hall in George Street—will con- 
tain, under severe pressure, from eighteen hun- 
dred to nineteen hundred persons, and tickets to 
that extent were secured by the students and 
members of the General Council. 

On the day of the address the doors of the 
Music Hall were besieged long before the hour 
of opening had arrived; and loitering about 


there on the outskirts of the crowd, one could | 


not help glancing curiously down Pitt Street, 
toward the “lang torn of Kirkcaldy,” dimly 
seen beyond the Forth—for on the sands there, 
in the early years of the century, Edward Irving 
was accustomed to pace up and down solitarily, 
and “as if the sands were his own,” people 
say, who remembered, when they were boys, 
seeing the tall, ardent, black-haired, swift-ges- 
tured, squinting man, often enough. 
Kirkcaldy too, as successor to Edward Irving in 
the Grammar School, came young Carlyle from 
Edinburgh College, wildly in love with German 
and mathematics—and the school-room in which 
these men taught, although incorporated in Pro- 
vost Swan’s manufactory, is yet kept sacred and 
intact, and but little changed these fifty years— 
an act of hero-worship for which the present and 
other generations may be thankful. It seemed 
to me that so glancing Fife-ward, and thinking 
of that noble friendship—of the David and Jona- 


than of so many years gone—was the best prepa- | 


ration for the man I was to see and the speech 
I was to hear. David and Jonathan! Jona- 
than stumbled and fell on the dark hills not 
of Gilboa, but of Vanity; and David sang his 
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This public room 


And to} 


funeral song: ‘‘ But for him I had never known 
what the communion of man with man means 
| His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest human 
| soul mine ever came in contact with. I call him 
on the whole the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or now hope to find.” 

In a very few minutes after the doors were 
opened the large hall was filled in every part, and 
| when up the central passage the Principal, the 
Lord Rector, the Members of the Senate, and 
other gentlemen advanced toward the platform, 
the cheering was vociferous and hearty. The 
Principal occupied the chair of course, the Lord 
Rector on his right, the Lord Provost on his left. 
When the platform gentlemen had taken their 
seats every eye was fixed on the Rector. To 
all appearance, as he sat, time and labor had 
dealt tenderly with him. His face had not yet 
|lost the country bronze which he brought up 
| with him from Dumfries-shire as a student fifty- 
six years ago. His long residence in London 
had not touched his Annandale look, nor had it 
|—as we soon learned—touched his Annandale 
accent. His countenance was striking, homely, 
sincere, truthful—the countenance of a man on 
whom ‘‘ the burden of the unintelligible world” 
had weighed more heavily than on most. His 
hair was yet almost dark; his mustache and 
short beard were iron gray. His eyes were 
wide, melancholy, sorrowful; and seemed as if 
they had been at times aweary of the sun. 
Altogether in his aspect there was something 
aboriginal, as of a piece of unhewn granite, 
which had never been polished to any approved 


pattern, whose natural and original vitality had 


never been tampered with. In a word, there 
seemed no passivity about Mr. Carlyle—he was 
the diamond, and the world was his pane of 
glass ; he was a graving tool rather than a thing 
graven upon —a man to set his mark on the 
world—a man on whom the world could not set 
|2ts mark. And just as, glancing toward Fife a 
| few minutes before, one could not help thinking 
|of his early connection with Edward Irving, so 
seeing him sit beside the venerable Principal 
of the University, one could not help thinking 
of his earliest connection with literature. 

Time brings men into the most unexpected 
relationships. When the Principal was plain 
Mr. Brewster, editor of the Exinburgh Cyclope- 
dia, little dreaming that he should ever be Knight 
| of Hanover and head of the Northern Metrop« - 
' tan University, Mr. Carlyle—just as little drea 
| ing that he should be the foremost man of let- 
|ters of his day and Lord Rector of the same 
| University—was his contributor, writing for said 

‘yclopedia biographies of Voltaire and other 

notables. And so it came about that, after years 
of separation and of honorabie labor, the old 
|editor and contributor were brought together 
|again—in new aspects. ‘The proceedings be- 
gan bythe conferring of the degree of LL.D 
on Mr. Erskine of Linlathen—an old friend of 
Mr. Carlyle’s—on Professors Huxley, Tyndall, 
| and Ramsay, and on Dr. Rae, the Arctic ex- 
plorer. 


i 
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That done, amidst a tempest of cheering and | any case, there is no other intellectual warehouse 
hats enthusiastically waved, Mr. Carlyle, slip- | in which that kind of article is kept in stock. 
ping off his Rectorial robe—which must have Criticism and comment, both provincial ang 
been a very shirt of Nessus to him—advanced | metropolitan, have been busy with the speech, 
to the table and began to speak in low, wavering, | making the best and the worst of it; but it wil] 
melancholy tones, which were in accordance | long be memorable to those who were present 


with the melancholy eyes, and in the Annandale 
accent, with which his play-fellows must have 
been familiar long ago. So self-contained was 
he, so impregnable to outward influences, that 
all his years of Edinburgh and London life could 
not impair, even in the slightest degree, that. 
The opening sentences were lost in the applause, 
and when it subsided the low, plaintive, quaver- 
ing voice was heard going on, ‘‘ Your enthusi- 
asm toward me is very beautiful in itself, how- 
ever undeserved it may be in regard to the ob- 
ject of it. It is a feeling honorable to all men, 
‘and one well known to myself when in a posi- 
tion analogous to your own.” And then came 
the Carlylean utterance, with its far-reaching 
reminiscence and sigh over old graves—Father’s 
and Mother’s, Edward Irving’s, John Sterling’s, 
Charles Buller’s, and all the noble known in 
past time—and with its flash of melancholy scorn. 
‘*There are now fifty-six years gone, last No- 
vember, since I first entered your city, a boy of 


not quite fourteen—fifty-six years ago—to at- | 


tend classes here and gain knowledge of all 
kinds, I knew not what—with feelings of won- 
der and awe-struck expectation; and now, after 
a long, long course, this is what we have come 
to.” (Hereat certain blockheads, with a sense 


of humor singular enough, loudly cachinnated !) 


“There is something touching and tragic, and 


yet at the same time beautiful, to see the third | 


generation, as it were, of my dear old native 
land, rising up and saying, ‘ Well, you are not 
altogether an unworthy laborer in the vineyard. 
You have toiled through a great variety of for- 
tunes and have had many judges.’” 

And thereafter, without aid of notes or paper 
preparation of any kind, in the same wistful, 
earnest, hesitating voice, and with many a touch 
of quaint humor by the way, which came in upon 


his subject like glimpses of pleasant sunshine, | 


the old man talked to his vast audience about 
the origin and function of Universities, the old 


Greeks and Romans, Oliver Cromwell, John | 


Knox, the excellence of silence as compared 
with speech, the value of courage and truthful- 
ness, and the supreme importance of taking care 
of one’s health. 
ment you could make in the world that is equal 
to perfect health. What to it are nuggets and 
millions? The French financier said—‘ Alas! 
why is there no sleep to be sold!’ Sleep was 
not in the market at any quotation.” But what 


need of quoting a speech which by this time has | 


been read by every body? Appraise it as you 
please, it was a thing per se. 
wish a purple dye you must fish up the Murex; 
if you wish ivory you must go to the east; so 


if you desire an address such as Edinburgh list- | 


ened to the other day you must go to Chelsea 
for it. It may not be quite to your taste, but, in 


‘* There is no kind of achieve- | 


Just as, if you | 


j}and listened. Beyondall other living men Mr, 
Carlyle has colored the thought of his time. 
He is above all things original. Search where 
you will, you will not find his duplicate. Just 
|as Wordsworth brought a new eye to nature, 
| Mr. Carlyle has brought a new eye into the 
|realms of Biography and History. Helvellyn 
and Skiddaw, Grassmere and Fairfield, are seen 
| now by the tourist even, through the glamour of 
the poet; and Robespierre and Mirabeau, Crom- 
| well and Frederic, Luther and Knox, stand at 
present, and may for a long time stand, in the 
| somewhat lurid torch-light of Mr. Carlyle’s gen- 
ius. Whatever the French Revolution may 
have been, the French Revolution, as Mr. Car- 
| lyle conceives it, will be the French Revolution 
| of posterity. If he has been mistaken, it is not 
| easy to see from what quarter rectification is to 
‘come. It will be difficult to take the “sea- 
| green” out of the countenance of the Incorrupti- 
| ble, to silence Danton’s pealing voice or clip his 
shaggy mane, to dethrone King Mirabeau. If 
with regard to these men Mr. Carlyle has writ- 
ten wrongfully, there is to be found no redress. 
| Robespierre is now, and henceforth in popular 
| conception, a prig; Mirabeau is now and hence- 
| forth a hero. Of these men, and many others, 
Mr. Carlyle has painted portraits, and whether 
| true or false, his portraits are taken as genuine. 
And this new eye he has brought into ethics 
as well. A mountain, a daisy, a sparrow’s nest, 
a mountain tarn, were very different objects to 
| Wordsworth from what they were to ordinary 
| Spectators; and the moral qualities of truth, 
| valor, honesty, industry, are quite other things 
; to Mr. Carlyle from what they are to the ordi- 
| nary run of mortals—not to speak of preachers 
and critical writers. The gospel of noble man- 
hood, which he so passionately preaches, is not in 
the least a novel one—the main points of it are 
to be found in the oldest books which the world 
possesses, and have been so constantly in the 
mouths of men that for several centuries past 
they have been regarded astruisms. That work 
is worship; that the first duty of a man is to 
find out what he can do best, and when found, 
“to keep pegging away at it,” as old Lincoln 
phrased it; that on a lie nothing can be built; 
that this world has been created by Almighty 
God; that man has a soul which can not be satis- 
fied with meats or drinks, or fine palaces and mill- 
ions of money, or stars and ribbons—are not 
these the mustiest of commonplaces, of the very 
| utterance of which our very grandmothers would 
be ashamed? It is true they are most common- 
place — to the commonplace; that they have 
formed the staple of droning sermons which 
have set the congregation asleep; but just as 
| Wordsworth saw more in a mountain than any 
|other man, so in these ancient saws Mr. Car- 


| 
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lyle discovered what no other man in his time 
has. 

And then, in combination with this piercing 
insight, he has, above all things—emphasis. He 
speaks as one having authority—the authority 
of a man who has seen with his own eyes, who 
has gone to the bottom of things and knows. 
For thirty years the gospel he has preached, 
scornfully sometimes, fiercely sometimes, to the 
great scandal of decorous persons not unfre- 
quently ; but he has always preached it sincere- 
ly and effectively. All this Mr. Carlyle has 
done ; and there was not a single individual 
perhaps, in his large audience at Edinburgh the 
other day, who was not indebted to him for 
something—on whom he had not exerted some 
spirttual influence more or less. Hardly one 
perhaps—and there were many to whom he has 


Chitu’s € 


T is often observed that after death the lines of 

faces most worn with age and sorrow soften and 
change, and the fresh and long-vanished expression 
of youth steals over them again and remains. So | 
now that General Scott is dead, the brave and skill- | 
ful soldier, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, and Chippewa, | 
and Mexico, is alone remembered. His long life of | 
eighty years was full of services to the country, 
many of them illustrious, all of them patriotic. It | 
was his misfortune that the severest trial of his | 
ability came when his powers were weakened, but 
not so far that he did not see that the time had ar- 
rived at which he should formally retire from offi- 
cial station, and he did so, with the national grati- 
tude undiminished. No man was ever better known 
in all his foibles as well as in his virtues, and it was 
a touching proof of the kind of hold he had upon the 
respect of the country that even party-spirit could 
not disturb it. 


| 
His military career during the war of 1812 and | 
in Mexico, with his semi-military negotiations upon 
the Canada border in 1837, were the most conspicu- 


ous and valuable portions of his public life. He 
had great personal bravery and the talent of mili- 
tary organization and command, with the enthusi- 
asm which inspires an army and implies victory in 
advance. Unfortunately the lustre of his action in 
the field and of his real capacity was obscured by an | 
overweening sense of personal importance and of 
powers which he did not possess. It is the com- 
mon mistake of military men. The immense and 
resounding applause which justly hails their achieve- 
ments in the direction of their peculiar gifts bewil- 


| was full of dignity. 


been a sort of Moses leading them across the 
desert to what land of promise may be in store 
for them; some to whom he has been a many- 
counseled, wisely-experienced elder brother; a 
few to whom he has been monitor and friend. 
The gratitude I owe to him is—or should be— 
equal to that of most. He has been to me only 
a voice, sometimes sad, sometimes wrathfal, 
sometimes scornful; and when I saw him for 
the first time with the eye of fle stand up 
among us the other day, and heard him speak 
kindly, brotherly, affectionate words — his first 
appearance of that kind, I suppose, since he dis- 
coursed of Heroes and Hero-Worship to the Lon- 
don people—I am not ashamed to confess that I 
felt moved toward him, as I do not think in any 
possible combination of circumstances I could 
have felt moved toward any other living man. 


asy Chair. 


Scott’s political career, therefore, was altogether 
unfortunate. He had neither the proper percep- 
tion, nor temper, nor manners for political success. 
He had the ill-luck of raising the laugh against him- 
self. But happily the ridicule was felt to be super- 
ficial, and could not affect his true position. Indeed 
there was a time when even his political attitude 
This was when President 
Polk intrigued against Scott during the Mexican 
war, because of Scott’s probable success and his 
consequent dangerous importance as a Presidential 
candidate. It was poor business for a President, 
but fully harmonious with the purpose of the war— 
a war totally without honor to this country except 
in the conduct of our soldiers and the skill with 
which they were directed. If any American is in- 
clined to ask contemptuously why Europe should go 
to war at this time, and proceed to draw a moral 
against monarchies, let him remember the purpose 
and the pretext of the Mexican war, and learn that 
even Republics are fallible. 

His political disappointments undoubtedly tried 
General Scott sorely. How deep his feeling was 
appears from his autobiography—one of the most 
melancholy books ever written. But as Lieutenant- 
General of the army his position in the country was 
unique. The rebellion found his patriotism clear 
and stanch. He was a Virginian like Robert Lee, 
his Adjutant. But his oath as a soldier of the 
United States prevented him from resigning when 
his flag was insulted, even had his mind been less 
truly informed of the duty of an American citizen, 
He was too old in mind and body to plan or to con- 





ders and deceives them. They accept it as a cre- 
dential of general power. 
countrymen they forget that it is very, very sel- 
dom, as Hawthorne says in speaking of Nelson, that 
‘“‘warlike ability has been but the one-sided mani- 


festation of a profound genius for managing the | 


world’s affairs.” Military ability is usually a spe- 


cial talent, and a talent usually incompatible with | 


that of statesmanship. Wellington, the greatest of 


modern English Generals, was the poorest of mod- | 


ern English statesmen. Our own history also gives 
us a striking instance. Andrew Jackson was a 
good soldier and one of the worst of statesmen. 


With their admiring | 


duct the stupendous operations of such a war, and 

after a few months during which the country re- 
luctantly surrendered its confidence in his adequacy 
| to the occasion, he withdrew forever from public 
service. 

At the ripe age of eighty General Scott died, and 
amidst all the signs of national respect was buried 
at West Point, a historic spot of which he was al- 
ways peculiarly fond, and to which his grave will 
now impart fresh interest. He will always be 
counted among our most illustrious soldiers, and 
may be truly cited as a successful General, whose 
ambition was perfectly restrained by patriotism— 
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who never for a moment forgot the duty of the citi- | ed. There are extravagant and foolish writers here 
zen in the glory of eminent military command. | as in England, simply because folly is not local. 
Nor can any vague regret linger around Scott's but we challenge any reviler to find any where in 
grave; for his successor has thus far shown only | American writing so turgid and ridiculous a piece 
those qualities which are the most precious to a/ of bathos as Henry Kingsley’s description of the 
Government like ours. manner in which Jefferson Davis would hear of 
Sningineeiie | Thackeray’s death—which the Easy Chair quoted 
Grrome’s picture Deux Augures, which is well | at the time; while every steamer from England 
known from the photograph, was among the works | brings newspapers and magazines in which our most 
at the late exhibition of the Allston Club in Boston. | astounding ‘‘ reportorial efforts” are outdone. 
It represents the Augurs, of whom Cicero speaks, This absurdity of style is most conspicuous in 
as wondering that they could look in each other's’ personal descriptions and allusions, and in those we 
faces without laughing, standing over the coops of , can not compete with our brother Bull. The truth 
sacred chickens, whose peckings they were to inter- | is, that Jenkins is a purely British product. We 
pret. The story has served to illustrate many a have toadies and weak brains, but the perfect snob 
sharp criticism, and at last appears in art; and it is is found only among the proud Britons, who never, 
certainly very effective, except that Cicero never | never, never will be slaves. The most daring ef- 
said any thing of the kind, and that it was not the | forts of the Yankee Jenkins are tame when meas- 
Augurs who performed that duty. This fact is | ured by the great original. Here, for instance, is 
stated by D. in a pleasant note to the Boston Ad- | the manner in which he speaks of the Queen's let- 
vertiser, which does a service to scholarship and | ter to Mr Peabody, thanking him for his generous 
popular accuracy which we are glad to acknowl- gift to the London poor—a letter which was prop- 
edge. How many other of our stock classical illus- | erly womanly and polite: 
trations would shrink under the same shrewd eye! | 


“ We have this week to record an act of grace so rich, 
D. says: 


and of glory so pure, on the part of her Majesty the Queen, 
as will more than requicken the sentiments of reverence 
“More than a century and a half ago the great Bentley | which all her subjects, of every order and every class, have 
took the trouble to expose this blunder at full length in peen accustomed to entertain toward ber. We refer to 
his celebrated Letter of Phileleutheros Lipsiensis, The the letter—couched in terms of right noble simplicity— 
reader, who has any taste for classical learning in an en- | addressed by her Majesty to Mr. Peabody, in acknowledg- 
tertaining form, can not do better than to refer to the pas- | ment of the splendid gifts which that gentleman has made 
sage there, and indeed to read the whole letter. But the to the working-classes of this country.” 
substance on this point may for convenience be given here. 
“Cicero neither ever himself said, nor reported the elder | __‘* Here’s richness !’’ quoth Mr. Squeers. But from 
Cato as saying, any thing of the kind about the Augurs. | Jenkins merely groveling we ascend to Jenkins in 
They were both of them Roman Tories, stanch supporters | the vein of pure sentimental ‘‘hifalutin.” If the 
of chureh and state in Roman politics; and whatever Cic- Yankee ** reportorial stvle” has produced any thing 
ero may have thoyght or said in private as a philosopher, so amusing we have not seen it. Here is Mr. Glad- 


he was not the man to hold up, in a published treatise, t Rebvisier to the H ‘Cc ee 
the College of Augurs and the state religion to ridicule. stone driving up to the House of Commons on the 


If Lord Derby were to write that Lord Eldon said that he @Vening when he was to introduce the Reform bill: 
wondered that two English bishops could look each other| Four o'clock had struck, and the crowd, making up 
in the face without laughing, the scandal and improba- its mind that Bright had gone in earlier, was only held 
bility would hardly be greater. Besides, Cato and Cicero | together by the chance of seeing Gladstone. It had not 
were themselves Augurs, while Eldon and Derby were not been an indifferent crowd—rather a crowd keenly inquis- 
quite bishops. How comes the story, then, to have such | itive, honestly in earnest. Its cheers, originated by a few 
currency? Simply by sybstituting for a Roman Augur a | men here and there, had been far more hearty than, in 
very different character, an Etrurian soothsayer (Harus- | England, expressions of opinion are wont tobe. But hith- 
pex). The highest churchman might ridicule the episco- | erto there had been nothing which could honestly be called 
pal character of a Methodist bishop or an Irvingite ‘arch- | enthusiasm. In fact, the people were waiting for that one 
angel.’ Haruspex, as distinguished from A ugur, is the | leader in whose splendid brain and whose generous heart 
word used by Cicero in both passages, from which the fa-| they put their whole faith. At last there came a sway- 
miliar allusion is derived. The Harwspex was in com- | ing about of the crowd—a cheer went ringing and rolling 
mon with the Augur a professed diviner from natural | along the line—the police tried to keep men back, and 
signs, but in all other particulars they differed essentially, | men wouldn't have it—a sort of electric telegraphy seemed 
as much as a Catholic and a Methodist, though both are | to flash and sparkle from face to face, and those behind 
professed Christian divines. Their sacred books even | cried, ‘Who is it? and those in front were too busily 
were notin common. The origin and nature of their sys- cheering to answer the inquiry. It was wonderful—the 
tems, the sources of their authority, and still more their | change from the calm, indifferent, jesting manner of the 
political and social positions, differed widely. The Harus- | crowd to the sudden earnestness with which the leader 
pex was usually and properly regarded as a foreign relig- | of the Liberals was welcomed. Up went the voices, and 
fous adventurer; the Angur was always a man of high po- | off went the hats; and all that an unimpassioned specta- 
litical and social station in Rome. But it is unnecessary | tor could see through the tempest of applause was a pale, 
to pursue the detail, which is to be found not only in Bent- | grave, gallant face, firmly set; then a light on the face, 
ley, but in any of the standard manuals on Roman anti- | as the great orator was compelled to raise his hat in rec- 
quities. With all this knowledge accessible to them, the | ognition; and by his side a lady, graciously proud of her 
wonder is that two magazine writers should recall their | husband's fame. 

witty allusions to the two Roman Augurs without a laugh | ‘Said one working man to his neighbor, ‘ Looks pale, 
at their own, or at least at each other's, expense; and M. | don’t he? 

Gerome might, it seems, make a third in the party.” ** Answered the other, ‘He'll make the Tories look a 

. 


deal paler afore he’s done!’" 


Tue extravagance and absurdity of style of much| But the meanness of spirit which animates both 
of our Yankee newspaper writing is a favorite topic | these performances is not surprising in a country 
of censure with many among ourselves, and of the | where etiquette prescribes that the whim of a dull 


most scornful contempt with writers in England. 
Indeed, John Bull’s affectation of contempt for our 
general literary style is as ludicrous as it is unfound- 


| youth may interfere with the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of scholars and cultivated men and women. 
At a late meeting of the Royal Society Dean Stan- 
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ley was to read a paper, and the Prince of Wales 
was present. It is the etiquette that at the end of 
an hour the lecturer shall pause, and if the Prince 
indicates that he wishes him to proceed he may do 
so; if not, he must stop. Upon this occasion the 
company was composed of the most intelligent per- 
sons, and the paper was most interesting and in- 
structive. At the end of an hour Mr. Stanley 
paused and looked at the Prince, whom common 
politeness and regard for the wishes of others should 
have impelled to bow in approval of finishing the 
lecture. But the young man simply stared. Mr. 
Stanley looked at Professor Farraday, who presided, 
and the Professor whispered that if the youth bowed 
the Dean might finish the paper, of which but little 
more remained te read. The audience, naturally 
impatient of an interruption which should have 
been merely formal and momentary, looked at the 
Prince in surprise, which became instantly indig- 
nation in every breast but that of Jenkins when the 
Heir of England rose and walked out of the room. 
Imagine Agassiz compelled by etiquette to stop in 
the middle of a lecture because Tad Lincoln or a 
youthful Johnson was iil-mannered! And imagine 
still more a company of intelligent people gravely 
tolerating such a proceeding! 

But this apparent servility is part of the British 
system. ‘ Monarchy in England,” as Louis Blanc 
says, ‘tis a simple business transaction. How much 
does it bring in? How much does it cost? Bal- 
ance of profit and loss.” This incident of Dean 
Stanley’s lecture is an illustration of the horrible 
extravagance of the price. A system of Govern- 
ment should be remarkably superior to all others 
which requires that Oriental servility of manner 
and conduct which monarchy apparently requires of 
intelligent Englishmen. ‘I have some difliculty,” 
says the acute observer, from whom we have just 
quoted, ‘in reconciling with the manners of a free 
people the species of idolatrous worship—I speak 
only as to outward form—to which a ‘ Drawing 
Room,’ as it is called here, gives rise.” Nor while 
John Bull thinks it cheaper to maintain a mon- 
archy must we expect him to refuse to pay the 
price. It may seem hard and even ludicrous that 
the constitutional protection of Dean Stanley's 
rights as a man should depend in any degree what- 
ever upon his conforming to a system which re- 
quires him to stop short in a valuable discourse be- 
cause a very dull young man in the audience is not 
well-bred enough to ask him to proceed. But aft- 
er all, it is undeniable that it is better to conform to 
that absurd condition than to live subject to the 
knout or bow-string. 


’ 
“Tue telegrams from Italy of last evening,” said 
the London Times lately, ‘ announce the arrival of 


General Garibaldi at Como. 
hardly be more portentous. 
on the very theatre of his most brilliant exploits 
of former days.” And as war is about breaking 
upon Italy again, and names which to most Ameri- 
can travelers have only a romantic association be- 
come of military significance, the Easy Chair nat- 
urally recalls the days of ‘48 when Carlo Alberto 
was the Italian chief, and Italian faith and hope 
were as warm doubtless as they are. to-day, and 
when, at the very moment in which the Austrians 
under Radetzky occupied Milan, the Easy Chair 
and three friends descended the Gottherd pass of 
the Alps into Italy. ‘I think at this moment,” 
writes one of that gay party, ‘‘of the evening that 


The intelligence could 
Garibaldi at Como is 
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we topped the hills around Como and began to de- 
scend toward its shores.” 

The words breathed upon memory like a soft 
west wind upon an olian harp, and looking into the 
yellow diary of those cloudless days the Easy Chair 
finds a record which shows how the country looked, 
and how the people felt when Italy awoke eighteen 
years ago. 

As the afternoon was ending—says the note-book, 
describing the journey on foot from Lago Maggiore 
end the Lake of Lugano to Como—we passed a 
shrine at which a mother and children were kneel- 
ing and chanting the Ave Maria, and an ass with 
loaded panniers jogged slowly by. The vesper bells 
began to ring from an old church tower upon a 
mountain-side, and down the long valley, while far 
over the rounding tops of orange and fig trees in 
the warm-descending vale a triangle of dark-blue 
water was the first glimpse of Como. My knees 
bent a little, not with fatigue, but with reverence, 
as if I were again entering the very court and heart 
of Italy. A group of girls, less timorous or more 
interested than the crowd upon the Lugano Lake 
shore, asked us if there were any news—if France 
were coming to help Italy. But ours, alas! were 
not the beautiful feet upon the mouniains. We 
could only say ‘‘ nothing” and ‘ good-by.” 

At Santa Croce we came out in full view of the 
lake, upon which lay the splendor of sunset, and 
taking a path which we were told would shorten 
the journey we lost our way upon a huge hill-side. 
But as we reached the summit the full moon rose 
from behind the heights upon the opposite shores 
of Como, and a handsome Italian boy showed us a 
straight path to Cadennabia upon the margin of the 
lake. I gave him a silver trifle, and he wished us 
‘*felice viaggio” with his black eyes and his music- 
al lips, and leaving him like a shepherd boy of the 
purer Arcadia of the hills we descended rapidly into 
a vineyard, and so came to the shore. 

It was a moment of mingled twilight and moon- 
light. A path of splendor lay upon the Caden- 
nabia shore to the Villa Melzi opposite; and, hail- 
ing an old boatman, we glided up that golden way 
to the vine-clustered balcony which I knew at Bel- 
laggiounder the moon. The air was calm and bland. 
The water was oily and gleaming. The mountains 
stood around us dusky and vast in the ghostly light 
as we went silently over the lake. 

We landed, and took tea upon the balcony at the 
hotel whose only rival in Europe for romantic pic- 
turesqueness is the T’rois Couronnes at Vevey upon 
the Lake of Geneva. The ‘“‘magic casement” of 
Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale was mine at Bellag- 
gio. The lake murmured with music every where. 
I saw the boats full of people singing choruses, then 
talking and laughing as they floated away. The 
sound of instruments, the throb of strings, the sad, 
mellow peal of horns, filled the air; and long after 
midnight a band was still playing in the village. 
About midnight Edmund and Frank bathed in the 
lake. Their figures were white as marble in the 
black water, and they struck the calm into sparkles 
of splendor as they swam out. 

The boat which we took to descend the lake to the 
town of Come had three rowers. The chief, whom 
I remembered from last year, groaned bitterly over 
the war because there were so few strangers, 

‘‘ Trade, you see, is conservative,” said I to Ed- 
mund. 

“Who wouldn’t be conservative at Como?” he 
tranquilly replied. 
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‘* We live upon the strangers,’ 
vanni Battista, the boatman, with a simplicity and 
truthfulness that made us laugh; “and this year 
nobody comes, The Italians are driven away, and 
the foreigners are frightened.” 

He had not been to Como for two months, al- 
though his business is plying upon the lake, and his 
winter depends upon his summer. ‘The war is 
bad for all of us,” he said, ‘‘and after all the Ger- 
mans are back again.” 


....Farther on, and nearer Como, the shore is | 


covered with handsome villas, of which the most 
remarkable for beauty and fame are Madame Pas- 
ta’s, a magnificent estate, and Taglioni’s, which is 


’ continued Gio- | 


| 


| way for Milan. 


We passed out of the gate of Como full against 
the round rising moon and took the broad hard hich. 
We passed a few wagons loaded 

with the furniture of some fugitive and rolling slow. 
ly along. As we pushed on, the idea of penetrating 
by night and on foot into a country at war was 
stimulating and novel. But what consciousness of 
war could survive in the deep peace of that night? 


| The fields were covered with high corn, and the 
| hard straight road went before us in dim perspective, 


not yet finished, and the stately Odescalchi. As we | 


passed Madame Pasta’s the old boatman shrugged 
his shoulders and trilled with his voice. “ That's 
the way the money came there,” he said, contempt- 
uously. He was clearly of opinion that only the 
decaying and decayed families whose names he had 
heard all his life, and whose ancestors his fathers 
knew, were to be spoken of with praise. 
“ Whose villa is that?” asked I. 


any body’s we should know.” 
At 5 o'clock we rounded the point over which I 
had stood the year before on a still September after- 


noon hearing the girls sing in a boat below, and so | 


came to the shore at Como. 

Every where there was an air of consternation. 
The Austrians had just reoccupied the town, and 
the streets were full of the “ hated barbarians,” rat- 
tling about with long swords and standing on guard 
at the doors of public buildings. The walls bristled 
with military notices. Among others I read one 
exhorting all well-disposed people to surrender arms 
of every kind by a certain day at a place named. 
The people seemed to be stupefied, and gazed in dull 
wonder upon the soldiers, 

Out of the square, ringing with Austrian sabres, 
we stepped into the Duomo, dim and lofty and 
hushed, untouched by revolutions or triumphs. A 
few unodorous sinners were kneeling and praying. 
They were very poor and ignorant. But this was 
their palace, and they looked as if they knew that 
the great Emperor of the barbarians had not one 
more gorgeous or solemn. 

We tried ‘to secure seats in the post for Milan. 
There was no place. We applied at the offices of 
public and private diligences. It was still impossi- 
ble. The evening was cool and clear, and we con- 
sidered. 
of our walking, and we were making a walking 
tour. And although we had scarcely bargained for 
a promenade over the plains of Lombardy in an Au- 
gust sun—yet this perfect moon? Should we turn 


back without seeing the Goths encamped around the | 


most glorious of Gothic cathedrals ? 


It was nine o'clock when we shouldered our knap- | 


sacks and set forth. The dwellers in romantic Como, 
standing at their doors, looked wonderingly upon 
the four pedestrians marching in regular resolute 
tramp along the streets, evidently moving upon 
Milan. The small children plainly thought us a 
part of the imperial and royal army. ‘“ Here come 
the Austrians,” whispered one boy to another, as he 
gazed at the gray wide-awakes and knapsacks, 

The mild Francis looked at him with the air of an 
army which would respect persons and property so 
long as it was unmolested, and wished the boy so 
soft a buona notte that he smiled gently, and I am 
sure his dreams were not disturbed. 


The distance to Milan was but eight hours | 


| nervous ‘‘in questo momento.” 


| another. 


There were no other travelers, Two or three empty 


| vetturas or a wine cart straggled lazily by, the lit. 


tle bells upon the horses tinkling, and the drivers 
fast asleep. Nor were the villages many. As we 
passed a group of half a dozen houses a fellow was 
sleeping soundly upon a bench at a door. When 


| we broke in upon the silence of night by asking the 
name of the village, he sprang up nimbly and limped 
rapidly out of sight as if the question had been a 


pistol-shot and had woundedhim. Every body was 
Toward midnight 
we stopped at a house which should have been near 


| the point at which we meant to sleep until sunrise, 
“Eh! che! nobody's,” he replied; ‘if it were | 


and roused an old lady who shrilly chirped and 


| twittered her terror through the slide in the door, 


But satisfying her that we were neither Croats nor 
cannibals, she told us that we were yet a mile or 
two from Balasina,. 

It was now twelve o'clock, and the land seemed 
sunk in a sleep of death. There was no sound but 
our own echoes as we entered the dreary, dismal 
village, which, like all Italian villages, is merely a 
dirty street bordered with gloomy houses. They 
looked so hopeless with their grim stone fronts, 
high-barred windows out of reach, and huge gates, 
as if expecting nothing but hostility, that when we 
stopped before the inn we felt like the wretched 
wights who beheld the dungeons of an ogre; and 
when Edmund exclaimed in what seemed a terrible 
voice, so still was the night, ‘‘ Shall I not take mine 
ease in mine inn?” we started as if had heard a loud 
joke in church. Then the vision of a pleasant inn 
hung for a moment in our minds, and the sense of 
the preposterous contrast awakened a loud peal of 
laughter which died away echoing among those 
houses which were as hospitable as sea-crags. While 
we stood debating, a group of peasants, with their 
jackets slung over their shoulders, passed spectrally 


| by, staring steadily at us, as if they would not be 
| unwilling to strike a final blow for the kingdom of 


Italy. 

They disappeared, and we struck a resounding 
blow upon the door of the Albergo, and another and 
After a while there was a sound of stealth- 
ily unbaging window-shutters followed by a voice 
demanding the reason of the tumult. We explained 
that we were friends who wanted beds for the night. 
No, that was impossible, ‘‘the voice replied far up 
the height ;” there were no beds, and we had better 
push on to the next tavern. We expostulated in 
many tongues with the dimly-visioned head that 
now appeared, pleading that we were strangers from 
a far country who were very tired and sleepy. The 
head disappeared for a few moments and we heard 
alow colloquy. Then the great gate of the Albergo 
swung sullenly open, and we stepped into a dim 


| court, and the dimly-visioned face became a face 


like a dull razor, it was so thin-featured and stupid. 
The man asked us to stop, and, stepping aside, he 
called a woman’s name, then stood waiting, his 
wretched dozing face illuminated by the weak lustre 


| of a long-wicked tallow-candle which he held. Pres- 
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ently he moved on along the w indows of the court 
conversing with an invisible within the house. 
When those murmuring arrangements were made, 
he led us up a dirty, stone staircase, trying to open 
yarious doors with keys that did not fit the locks ; 
and finally, after a desperate wrestle with one, he 
swore fiercely in a thin, wiry voice that made the 
blood run cold, and then smashed the door of the 
chamber, carrying away wood-work and lock to- 
gether. It was a vast r vont of immense discomfort, 
and after barricading the disabled door with tables 
and chairs, we lay down and fell asleep upon beds 
which could furnish no dreams. 

In the morning we ate grapes and peaches, and 


finding a wagon which we could hire, we bribed | 
our pedestrian consciences and bowled over the | 


beautiful road to Milan, reluctantly confessing that 
the imperial and royal post-roads were the best in 
the world. 

“Yes—but not for the public benefit,” said the 
mild Francis; ‘* they are for the quicker transport 
of troops and artillery to oppress the people.” 

Sad, silent, broken-hearted Milan! No, not yet 
visibly broken-hearted, for the Cathedral sparkled 
pure and lofty in the rare, blue summer air. It 
was the morning of the Feast of the Ascension of 
the Virgin Mary, to whom the (¢ — is dedi- 
cated, and was therefore high festival. jut the 
people had little aspect of joy. We stopped at the 
gate, and sat in the steady glare of the sun while our 
passports were closely inspected. Outside the city 
wall lay a wilderness of tree trunks, which had been 
leveled in expectation of a siege by the Austrians. 
They were useless now; and groups of soldiers in 

gray slouched hats and black plumes—a kind of 
Robin Hood uniform—were clustered idly and curi- | 
ously about the gate. They looked worn and red 
and wasted, and I fancied had taken part in the 
fight of the burning day which had made almost as 
many idiots as corpses in the Austrian army. 

Within the city the streets were broken up, and | 
the paving-stones designed for barricades were 
merely roughly laid back again in their places. In | 
the long vista of the streets there was no shop open. | 


; 


The only signs of traffic were the stands of the fruit- | 


merchants shaded by gayly-striped 
covered with piles of glowing fruit. Multitudes of 
brightly-dressed people strolled idly and curiously 
up and down, and a company of sappers and miners 
marched by without music, but carrying their im- 
plements and their soiled accoutrements. They 
were dirty and draggled, like a corps marching 
across a battle-field to dig a hopeless ditch. There 
were no carriages movil there was no noise, 


awnings, and 


1g 5 


S> no 


hurry, no excitement, only that scuffling murmur | 


which makes the silence of a great city so spectral. 
The stately Milanese women walked finaly 
Their long black hair was drawn aw 
forehead and folded in massive plaits ; 
black veil that hung from the back of the head was 
partly gathered over the arm. 
walked, carrying the bright-colored fan which was 
raised to shield their e eyes from the sun, or languidly 
waved against their bosoms. Forms of the Orient 
or of Spain the imagination touched them with 
pathetic dignity—matrons of a lost country. 

—The yellow Diary does not stop here, but we 
must. The traveler to-day, descending the Alps 
to Como, will find the same Italy arousing to a 
greater struggle than that from the blow of whose 
defeat it was quivering when Radetzky sat down 
in Milan eighteen years ago. 


by. 


| he asks advice. 


ASY CHAIR. 397 


** A CONFIRMED BACHELOR” 8 ibmits to to the Easy 
Chair the confession of a married frien , upon which 
There is such pungency in the 
statement that it shall be also submitted to the 
great congregation of Easy Chairs in the country. 
And of all wives ¢ 


and mothers we ask whether such 


| thingscan be? If not, why has this complaint such 


a pathetic air of probability ? 


it 


“ 


“Don't marry,” says our woeful wig 
can afford to hire an accomplished housekeeper and « 
As for me—let me undeceive you!—I have no comfort o1 
peace. If I want a decent meal I have to get it at 
ing-house. My own house is mismanaged, n 
and disorderly from one year’s end to the other. 
sits up till nearly midnight reading foolish novels f the 
children trouble her she whips and sends them off to the 
servants, When morning comes she is so oe 1 sl 
not get up until after the breakfast is on the table; and 
it is a regular Biddyfied breakfast, worse oc ever I 
tasted in a four dollar a week boarding-house. Half the 

me I dress both the children in the morning and get them 
their breakfast. They live mostly on crackers, cheese, 
and milk, for there is nothing else in the house fit for 
them to eat. My wife comes down when we are half 
through, and gets the morning paper, and looks over it to 
see what matinées are to take place, and makes her ar- 
rangements to leave the children to the care of the serv- 
aunts; and then (while she well knows it takes all that I 
can do, by the hardest work, to support the family ir h 
a disorderly and mismanaged way) she hounds me to death 
to run in debt and buy a piano and several expensive 
dresses for herself. Her mind and thought seem wholly 
directed to self-gratification. 

** My health is feeble, and my doctor iusists 
ular articles of diet. The only way I can 
own house is by appealing to my wife's selfishness. 


unless you 


an eat- 
ned, 


wife 


ve 


M 


1e 


can 


on partic- 
get them in my 
No 





y from the | 
and the}! 


Queen-like they 


considerations of my health move her ; but if . say, ‘Give 
me such and such so many times and you shi it i ave 
new dress,’ then I may get it, but even then not always, 
| for if it interferes with the matinées or reading of the 
| novel I can not have it. All appeals to sense of duty, t 
| the principles of right, all expositions of the duty of un- 
selfishness of purp are met with ridicule and laugh- 
| ter, with senseless quibbles, or with smart, impertinent 
| speeches. When I talk of order and system, and lay be- 
| fore her plans of management, I am told that I don't 
know any thing about housekeeping, which is something 
different from every thing else. ickness overtakes 
me, if it is slight I am ridiculed. My wife is greatly pro 
voked with the bother of it. But if I am violently ill, and 
the grave opens at my feet, as it has often done, she con- 
soles me by saying, ‘Dear me! what will become of me 
and the chiidren if he dies and leaves me poor? 

“T can't earn any thing ahead. She wants me to get 
| my life insured, but fortunately for me the Companies 
| will not take it. If they would I am afraid that I would 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


get but little attention even in the most dangerous illness 
| My wife considers children a great nuisance, and if t 
bother her she whips them, but whips them for 1 
else. She can not understand why they cling to their fa 
ther so, I proposed to join the army, and her objection 
was only this, that my pay would not be sufficient to sup- 
port her; but as my services were refused because of my 
ill health I unfortunately (as Webster said) still live. She 
rakes it a constant practice to oppose me in every thing 
If she proposes something and I agree to it, then she 
changes her mind. I have reasoned with her of duty, of 
religion, and of justice, and the answer is that domestic 
| duties are a drudgery, and she will make a drudge of her- 
self for no man. She despises household matters as be- 
neath her notice, and looks upon the care of her children 
asa degrading occupation fit only for servants. 
“TI have but one hope, and that is to get money enough 
| to hire some thoroughly competent person under the name 
of a servant to care for my children, and a skilled cook to 
give them wholesome food. Yet I do not hate my wife. 
I can not forget that she is all that is left to me of the idol 
of my youthful heart. God in His all-wise providence 
has sent this affliction upon me, and I will bear the bur- 
den patiently, hoping not only that I may be purified 
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thereby, but also that the time and years may change 
her thoughts and feelings. 

“*T have told you these things that you may rid your- 
self of the idea that all is bliss in the married state.” 


The Bachelor says that he is of opinion that his 
friend John was suffering from an unusually severe 
indigestion. He declares that the wife in question 
is one of the most “pleasant, agreeable, and chatty 
ladies in the whole circle of my acquaintance,” and 
that he never dreamed but that she and her husband 
lived in the utmost happiness. ‘‘ For aught I see,” 
says this sententious philosopher, ‘‘ John must grin 
and bear it.” The Easy Chair, M.D., is, however, 
of a different opinion. There is a specific for such 


cases—he will not say a panacea—which js very 
simple, and which he herewith prescribes for the 
present patient : 

Take equal parts of reason, resolution, and pa- 
tience; combine them, and take unintermittingly 
until a cure is effected. In a chronic case, like the 
one now presented, miraculous results must not be 
immediately expected. Moreover all the ingredi- 
ents, and especially, perhaps, the patience, must be 
of the very finest quality, and perfectly able to bear 
the utmost exposure. Keep up a good heart, never 
say die, and ply the remedy unweariedly, and it 
can hardly fail to cure. It may not produce love, 
but it will restore it. 








Monthly Record of Current Euents. 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 2d of July. Of 

events at home there is little of special inter- 
est to record, beyond the passage in both Houses 
of Congress of a joint resolution recommending to 
the States the adoption of certain important Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and the President's Mes- 
sage expressing his dissent from the measure.—In 
Europe the long-impending war has fairly broken 
out. We give a brief resumé of the leading points 
of the facts and authenticated reports, coming down 


to the 18th of June, when war was formally de- | 


clared by Prussia and Italy against Austria. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
The joint resolution of the Reconstruction Com- 


mittee, proposing Amendments to the Constitution, | 


after considerable modifications, passed the Senate, 
on the 8th of June, by a vote of 33 to 11, and was 
returned to the House, where it passed, on the 13th, 
by a strict party vote of 120 to 32. Certified copies 
of the resolution were, as the law prescribes, sent by 
the Secretary of State to the Governors of each of 
the States. The resolution as proposed and orig- 


inally passed in the House on the 10th of May was | 


given in our Record for June. The following is 
the form in which it finally passed both Houses : 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Corigress assembled 
(two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the follow- 
ing article be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, as an amendment tothe Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Leg- 
islatures, shall be valid as part of the Constitution, name- 


ly: 
ARTICLE —. 
Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 


States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens | 
of the United States and the States wherein they reside. | 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or happiness, without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But whenever the right to vote at any elec- 


tion for the choice of electors for President and Vice-Presi- | 


dent, representatives in Congress, executive and judicial 
officers, or members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 21 years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, exce;t for participation in rebellion or other 


crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced | 


in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 21 years 
of age in such State. > 


| See. 3. That no person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or elector of President and Vice-Presi. 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, under the Unit- 
ed States, or under any State, who, having previously 
taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any State Legisla- 
ture, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or 
given aid an@omfort to the enemies thereof. But Con- 
gress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove 

| such disabilities. 

Sec, 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppress. 
ing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 
| neither the United States nor any State shall assume or 

pay any debt or oblig«tion incurred in aid of insurrection 

or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for 
| the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, 
| obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by ap- 
propriate legislation the provisions of this article. 

The principal changes from the original form are 
that to Section 1 a provision is added declaring all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States to 
be citizens thereof; Section 2 is altered only verbal- 
ly ; Section 3 is entirely different ; and to Section 4 
is added a provision declaring the inviolability of 
the public debt of the United States.—On the 24th 
the President sent a Message to Congress setting 
forth his objections to this proposed Amendment, 
although his sanction is not required to give it 
validity. The President says: ‘‘ The steps taken by 
the Secretary of State [in transmitting the resolu- 
tion to the Governors] are to be considered as pure- 
ly ministerial, and in no sense whatever committing 
the Executive to an approval or recommendation of 
| the Amendment to the State Legislatures or to the 
people.” He thinks, on the contrary, that no Amend- 
ment should be proposed by Congress until after the 
admission of loyal Senators and Representatives 
| from the States which are now unrepresented. 


THE FENIANS IN CANADA. 


Toward the end of May considerable numbers of 
Fenians made their way in small parties toward the 
Canadian frontiers. Buffalo and Malone in New 
York, and St. Albans in Vermont, were the main 
points of rendezvous. On the Ist of June a consid- 
erable body crossed the border at Buffalo, and had 
one or two slight skirmishes with the Canadian 
troops and volunteers. They were driven back, and 
many of them, on recrossing the lines, were made 
prisoners by the United States authorities. Mean- 
while the President issued, on the 6th, a proclama- 

| tion denouncing the hostile enterprise as a high 
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misdemeanor, directing the authorities to arrest all 
engaged in it, and instructing General Meade to 
employ the land and naval forces of the United 
States and the militia to prevent the execution of 
the invasion. No supplies or arms were allowed to 
pass to those in Canada, and most of those who had 
crossed made their way back. Another crossing 
was made, a few days later, near St. Albans, but it 
shared the same fate as the former one. The offi- 
cers of the Fenian army were mainly arrested and 
held to bail; the privates were released and sent to 
their homes at the cost of the United States. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

Under date of June 4, Mr. Bigelow, our Minister 
to France, relates an interview between himself and 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys. The purport is that the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs said that it was 
the purpose of the French Government, ‘‘ for its own 
convenience, and for no other reason,” to withdraw 
its troops from Mexico within the time specified 
(from November, 1866, to November, 1867) ‘‘ at the 
very latest, sooner if climate and other controlling 
considerations permitted; and it was not its inten- 
tion to replace them by troops from any other quar- 
ter.” As to the reported shipment of troops from 
Austria to Mexico, that was a subject with which 
France had nothing to do. Mr. Motley, our Min- 
ister to Austria, furnishes the correspondence re- 
lating to the reported shipment of Austrian troops 
to Mexico, the upshot of which is contained in a note 
from the Austrian Minister, dated May 30, declar- 
ing that ‘‘necessary measures have been taken to 
suspend the departure of the newly enlisted volun- 
teers for Mexico.” So that it seems clear that 


Maximilian will have to depend upon his own re- | 


sources to maintain his position in Mexico.—The 
desultory conflicts in Mexico tend rather against the 
Imperialists. The most notable incident is the 
capture, on the 16th of June, by the Liberals, of a 
large merchandise train, guarded by some 2500 men, 
proceeding from Matamoras to the interior. 

From the River Plata our tidings come down to 
the middle of May. On the 2d, a sharp action took 
place at Estara Bellaco between the van-guard of 
the Allies and a Paraguayan division. The Para- 
guayans attacked by surprise, captured a battery of 
four guns, which they retained; but the Allies be- 
ing reinforced, the Paraguayans were in the end 
forced from the field. It is said that the losses on 
both sides amounted to 5000 men, killed and wound- 
ed. The Allies, at the latest dates, were advancing 
by land and river to attack Humaita, the first of the 
Paraguayan fortresses on the river. 

EUROPE. 

The proposition for a general European Congress 
has proved unavailing, Austria refusing to join it 
except on the condition that none of the Powers 
should be allowed any actession of territory. The 
Emperor Napoleon, in a letter to his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, June 11, states explicitly the views 
with which he should have sent a representative to 
the Congress. ‘You would,” he says, ‘have de- 
clared in my name that I repudiated all idea of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement so long as the equilibrium 
of Europe was not disturbed. In effect we could 
not think of an extension @@ our frontiers except in 
case of the map of Europe being remodeled for the 
exclusive benefit of a great Power, and of the con- 
terminous provinces demanding, by votes freely ex- 
pressed, their annexation to France.” The Emper- 
or says; ‘‘The conflict which has arisen has three 


population of 3,000,000. 
| Baden, having received no ‘instructions, did not 


causes: the geographical position of Prussia, imper- 
fectly bounded; the wish of Germany, demanding 
a political reconstitution more conformable to its 
general wants; and the necessity of Italy to secure 
her national independence.” He would have pro- 
posed that Austria should, for an equitable consid- 
eration, cede Venetia to Italy; Prussia should have 
more ‘* homogeneousness in the north,” which must 
be understood to mean the Duchies which she claims; 
and that Austria, having given up Venetia, should 
still ‘‘ maintain her great position in Germany.” In 


| the case of war, which he judges imminent, he thinks 


that France will not be obliged to take up arms; but 
he adds significantly that he is assured that, ‘* what- 
ever be the results of the war, none of the questions 
which touch us shall be resolved without the assent 
of France.” 

In the mean while events have been marching. 
We note the principal in chronological order. 
Prussia, Austria, and Italy have kept increasing 
and concentrating their armies and armaments; 
Russia has moved large forces toward her frontiers, 
as was supposed in consequence of some understand- 
ing with Austria; the Prussians advanced into the 
Duchies, displacing the Austrian troops there; 
whereupon the Prussian Minister at Vienna re- 
ceived his passports, and the Austrian Minister was 
recalled from Berlin. Then a dispute arose in the 
Federal Diet between Austria and Prussia. The 
former demanded that the Federal army should be 
** mobilized” and a Commander-in-Chief nominated 
by the Diet. Prussia protested against this mobili- 
zation of the Federal army as a violation of the Fed- 
eral compact; but the Diet, on the 14th of June, 
voted for the mobilization. There were, including 
Austria, 9 votes cast in favor, and 6 againstit. The 
8 votes cast with Austria represent a-population of 
14,000,000, and include the second-class States, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Hanover; the 5 votes cast with 
Prussia are all from minor States and represent a 
The representative from 


vote. The Prussian representative thereupon an- 
nounced that his Government considered the Fed- 
eral Diet dissolved, that Prussia seceded from the 
present Confederation, and submitted proposals for 
anew league. The Austrian Minister insisted upon 
the indissolubility of the Confederation, declaring 
that no member had a right to secede. The Diet 
passed a resolution sanctioning this view. Prus- 
sia had before announced that any State voting 
for the mobilization of the Federal army would be 
considered to have committed an act of hostility 


| against Prussia, and that, if war ensued, she would 
| be guided solely by her own interests and those of 


her friends. Among the States which thus voted 
were the kingdoms of Saxony and Hanover. On 
the 16th, two days after the vote, Prussian troops 
entered both these kingdoms, occupying the capitals 
on the 17th and 18th. 

At the hour when our Record closes the steamer 
brings intelligence up to the 20th of June, of which 
we condense the principal points. An engagement 
took place near Frankfort on the Oder between the 
Prussians and a detachment of the Federal army, 
in which the latter were defeated. Simultaneous- 
ly on the 18th Prussia and Italy. declared war 
against Austria, of course by previous concert. 
The Prussian Government sent to the various for- 
eign courts a dispatch justifying its course. It 
states that the action of the Diet on the 14th broke 
up the Confederation, and the law of self-preserva- 
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tion compelled Prussia to secure herself against the | 
action of neighboring States. A conditional alli- | 
ance was proposed to Saxony, Hanover, and others, 
on the basis that they should reduce their war es- | 
tablishments, agree to appoint delegates to a Ger- 
man Parliament; and on those conditions they 
should be guaranteed all their rights and territories. 
These propositions were declined ; and ‘“‘ as Prussia’s 
geographical position does not allow her to tolerate 
in those States open or concealed hostilities while 
she is engaged in war in another direction, the 
Prussian forces have crossed the frontiers of those 
countries in order to prevent our being cut off in 
the rear while defending ourselves against Austria.”’ 
A royal proclamation was spread among the people 
of the invaded States, declaring that, in seeking to 
make Germany a party in her war against a mem- 
ber of the Confederation, the Diet had violated the 
Federal Constitution, and that this being im effect 
abrogated, it was the duty of the German nation to 
form a new Constitution. And the measures which 
Prussia had taken were necessary for ‘* the defense 
of her independence, which had been threatened by 
the recent action of the Diet;” and ‘* Prussia could 
not. now tolerate either enemies or doubtful friends 
on her borders.” Meanwhile the troops which had 
entered Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse-Cassel, had 
received strict orders to observe the most friendly 
attitude toward the people of those States, and in 
the event of coming into contact with their troops 
to avoid bloodshed as much as possible by endeay- | 
oring to induce them to lay down their arms. 


| of her position as a European Power. 
| of them has Austria given any cause of offense, 


| that ‘‘in this conflict we shall not be alone. 


— 


In the Federal Diet a motion presented by Sax. 


| ony, requesting assistance against the Prussian ip. 
| vasion, was passed by a vote of 10 to 5; Prussia 


not being present, and the representative of Baden 
voting with the majority. 

The Emperor of Austria issued a long manifesto 
to his people. ‘‘On the northern and southern 
frontiers of the Empire,” says the manifesto, ‘are 


arrayed the armies of two allied enemies of Aus. 
| ) 


tria, with the intention of shaking the foundations 
To neither 


But one of the hostile Powers [Italy] deems no pro- 


| test necessary to justify its lust for the plunder of a 


portion of the Austrian monarchy. In the eyes of 


| that Power a favorable opportunity is a sufficient 
| cause for war.” 


In respect to the difficulties with 
Prussia the manifesto says: ‘‘ Austria sought no 
conquests, and bears no part of the blame for the sad 


| list of unhappy complications which, had Prussia’s 


intentions been equally disinterested, would never 
have arisen, and which have been brought about for 
the accomplishment of selfish objects, and are not 
therefore susceptible of a peaceful solution by my 
Government.” The Emperor assures his people 
The 
princes and people of Germany are aware of the 


danger which threatens their liberty and independ- 


ence, and not only ourselves, but also our German 
brethren of the Confederation, are in arms for the 
security of those objects which we are bound to de- 


| fend.” 





Viterary 


The History of Julius Cesar, Vol. 11. By the | 
Emperor NaPoteon. The greater part of this vol- 
ume is devoted to the history of the wars in Gaul. 
Taking Cesar’s Commentaries as the ground-work, 
but abridging portions where there is a prodigality 
of details, and amplifying where Cesar more slight- 
ly develops his proceedings, the authors of this 
work have produced a thorough history of those 
great campaigns which have gained for Cesar a | 
place as one of the four great captains of the world. 
We say the ‘‘ authors ;” for every page bears proofs 
that many persons have labored long and diligently 
upon this History. Every passage in contemporary 
writers which can throw any light upon the subject 
has been examined ; surveys, explorations, and ex- 
cavations have been made; profound mathematical 
and astronomical calculations, often to establish a 
single point, have been performed; every mile of 
territory traversed by the Roman legions has been 
gone over in order to fix the localities and elucidate 
the operations carried on. The lifetime of no one 

-man, to say nothing of one whose occupations are 
so numerous as that of the Emperor, would suffice 
to perform this preliminary work. But the whole 
of this mass of materials has been moulded and com- 
pacted into what we must regard as the most per- 
fect military history extant. The volume details 
the events of ten vears, closing with the passage of 
the Rubicon by Cesar, and the inauguration of the | 
civil war. The key-note to the whole history is 
struck near the beginning: ‘*The sequel of this 
history will prove that all the responsibility of the 
civil war belongs not to Cesar but to Pompey ; and 
although the former had his eyes incessantly fixed 
on his enemies at Rome, none the less for that he 


| advantages he had acquired.” 


Putires. 


pursued his conquests, without making them subor- 
dinate to his own personal interests. If he had 
sought only his own elevation, in his military suc- 
cesses he would have followed an entirely opposite 
course. We should not have seen him sustain, 
during eight vears, a desperate struggle, and incur 
the risks of enterprises such as those of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany. After his first campaigns he 
need only have returned to Rome to profit by the 
All this, changing 
only the names of persons and places, is the Napo- 
leonic representation of the first Empire. Toward 


| the close of the volume occurs a passage which 


reads like a vindication of Napoleon’s own coup 
@état: “Cesar was reduced to the alternative of 
maintaining himself at the head of his army, in 
spite of the Senate, or of surrendering himself to 
his enemies.” Ought not, asks Napoleon, Cesar 
to have renounced his command? ‘‘ Yes,” he re- 
plies, answering his own question, “if by his ab- 
negation he could save Rome from anarchy, cor- 
ruption, and tyranny. * No, if this abnegation 
would endanger what he had most at heart, the 
regeneration of the Republic. As chief of the popu- 
lar party he felt a great cause rise behind him; it 
urged him forward, and obliged him to conquer, in 
despite of legality, the imprecations of his adversa- 
ries, and the uncertain judgment of posterity. Ro- 
man society, in a state_of dissolution, asked for a 


| master; oppressed I for a representative ; the 


world, bowed under the yoke, for a saviour. Ought 
he, by deserting his mission, disappoint so many 
legitimate hopes, so many noble aspirations? .... 
There are imperious circumstances which condemn 
public men either to abnegation or to perseverance. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


To cling to power when one is no longer able to do 
good, and when, as a representative of the past, one 
has, as it were, no partisans but among those who 
live upon abuses, is a deplorable obstinacy; to aban- 
don it when one is the representative of a new era, 
and the hope of a better future, is a cowardly act 
andacrime.” Such, in effect though not in form, 
is Napoleon’s view of his own procedure. It is cu- 
rious to compare it with the representations of King- 
lake; still more curious would it be to compare both 
with what Carlyle might say, were he to write the 
history of Napoleon III. Apart from the political 
motive, which is kept quite out of view during the 
narration of the campaigns, and only reappears in 
the closing chapters which treat of the civil affairs 
of Rome, we repeat that this account of Cesar’s 
Campaigns is the most perfect military history ex- 
tant. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Homes without Hands. By Rev. J. G. Woon. 
In the present Number of this Magazine, and in 
several preceding ones, we have given papers drawn 
in a great measure from this work. Copious as 
these are they by no means exhaust the instructive 
and interesting matter embodied in this volume. 
Its plan is simple yet philosophical, being to de- 
scribe the habitations of animals according to their 
principle of construction. It commences with the 
simplest form of habitation, a burrow in the ground, 
whether made by mammalia, birds, reptiles, or in- 
sects; then proceeds to those homes which are hung 
in the air; those that are built up upon the ground 
or other solid foundations ; those that are construct- 
ed beneath the surface of the water; those which 
are inhabited by creatures living socially in com- 
munities; those which are parasitic upon animals 
or plants; those that are built upon branches; 
closing with those miscellaneous habitations which 
could not be classed in either of the preceding 
groups. The homes of well-nigh a thousand dif- 
ferent species of animals are described, with ac- 
counts of the habits of the handless builders. These 
are illustrated by a profusion of pictures, convey- 
ing through the eye a far more correct impression 
than could be given by words. Taken all in all, 
this is by far the most charming work on Natural 
History which has for years come within our notice. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. By 
WitttAm Swinton. The history of the Army of 
the Potomac—commencing from the time when, 


under McClellan, it undertook the disastrous cam- | 


paign of the Peninsula, running through Pope's 
unfortunate operations in Virginia, the repulse of 
the Confederate invasion of Maryland, the slaugh- 
ters of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the 
triumph at Gettysburg, the fearful march through 
the Wilderness, the combats on the Chickahominy, 


the persistent beleaguerment of Richmond and Pe- | 


tersburg, closing with the capture of the Confeder- 


ate army of Northern Virginia, to which it had so | 


long been opposed—is in effect the history of the 
war. For the great achievements of the armies of 
the West were in a measure subordinate to these. 


The head of the rebellion was always with the army | 


at Richmond. While this remained uncrushed the 
rebellion could survive the loss of its members. 
When this was finally crushed all was lost. Mr. 
Swinton has elaborated this history with great care 
from the most authentic sources, and with great 
judgment. 


will stand the ordeal of discussion and criticism. 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 195.—D p 


Some of his conclusions will long re- | 
main matters of question; but as a whole his book | 
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Whoever hereafter undertakes to write the history 
of the war must be under great obligation to this 
work. We judge it to be by far the best work upon 
the war which has yet been produced. (Published 
by C. B. Richardson.) 

Pictorial History of the Civil War in America. 
By Benson J. Losstnc. The war had scarcely 
closed when several works, previously commenced, 
purporting to be ‘‘ Histories” of the great conflict, 
were hurried to a conclusion. No one of these has 
the slightest claim to that character. Each and all 
of them abound with errors, both of omission and 
commission, to such an extent as to render them, 
one and all, absolutely worthless. It could not 
have been otherwise. The materials from which a 
history must be framed lay widely scattered. Many 
were inaccessible, and only came to light gradually 
one by one. Had they all been in the hands of th 
writers of these so-called histories it would have 
been a labor of months to arrange and compare 
them, so as from the mass of partial and often con- 
tradictory statements to arrive at even an approxi- 
mation to the truth. Mr. Lossing has wisely chosen 
not to hazard his well-won reputation by rushing 
hastily into print. His first volume—the only one 
| which has been published—is mainly preliminary, 
narrating the origin and growth of the great con- 
spiracy, bringing the history down only to the bat- 
| tle of Bull Run. Thus far the facts are so well es- 
tablished, and have already been so often detailed, 
that we think he has committed an error in dwell- 
| ing so minutely upon them. We think that his 
first volume might have brought the history down 
to the opening of the Peninsular campaign, leaving 
for the succeeding volumes the great military oper- 
ations which fairly began with the establishment 
of the Army of the Potomac upon the line of the 
Chickahominy before Richmond. Thus far Mr. 
| Lossing’s task has been comparatively easy. We 
| trust that the harder part, which is yet to be per- 
formed, will be worthily accomplished. He cer- 
| tainly brings to its execution some of the prime 
| requisites of a historian. He is unwearied in his 
| collection of facts and documents, and is little like- 
ly to be imposed upon by the loose statements which 
have misled so many of his predecessors into the 
| commission of the most absurd errors. We confi- 
| dently anticipate that his work will prove not un- 
| worthy of the author and the subject. (Published 

by George W. Childs.) 

A Narrative of Andersonville. By Amprosr 
Srencer. There are some passages of history 
which we could almost wish should have remained 
forever unwritten. Such are the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the Black Hole of Calcutta, and last, 
but not least, the horrors of the Southern prison- 
pens, and notably that of Andersonville. But the 
world will not suffer the memory of these atrocities 
to die. It is well, therefore, since they must be 
held in everlasting remembrance, that they should 
be truly described. Mr. Spencer, long a resident 
| in the immediate neighborhood of this “ hell upon 
earth,” and with the official records of the trial of 
the chief actor in the atrocities there perpetrated 
before him, has told the story of Andersonville. It 
| is all re impressive from the grave and un- 

impassion anner in which it is narrated. The 
naked facts, proved by testimony more conclusive 
than was ever before brought to bear upon a simi- 
lar case, show that nowhere before in the world’s 
history has such an accumulation of* outrage been 
| perpetrated as in the State of Georgia during the 
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fourteen months which followed the 15th day of 
February, 1864, when ‘‘ the first detachment of Fed- 
eral prisoners was received at the Confederate States 
Military Prison at Andersonville.” How far the 
deep damnation of these atrocities rests upon Wirz, 
the miserable instrument by whom they were in 
part perpetrated, and in how far they are shared by 
others to whom he was subordinate, we will not 
inere inquire. It may be as well that Mr. Spencer 
has not inquired too closely. It is enough that he 
has told the story of Andersonville as fully as it 
could be told within the limits of a single small 
volume. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Four Years in the Saddle, by Colonel Harry Git-~ 
mor. This Gilmor is a native of Maryland, who, 
with several of his kith and kin, went over to the 
Confederates soon after the breaking out of the war. 
Like Semmes, of the Alabama, he had not the pre- 
text of going with his State against his Nation. 
Each was a double traitor, upon either theory— 
Northern or Southern. Semmes was shielaed from 
punishment by being included as ‘‘ Brigadier-Gen- 
eral” in the surrender by Joe Johnston. Gilmor, a 
prisoner in our hands, was released after the col- 
lapse of the rebellion. We rejoice that this was 
done ; and that it will remain upon record that dur- 
ing the progress of the rebellion, or after its sup- 
pression, no man was harmed in life or limb, no 
man suffered by fine or imprisonment, for any of- 
fense which could be styled political or military. 
Gilmor, by his own story, was a perfect Paladin, 
killing with his own hands quite as many men as 
the famous Captain Bobadil proposed to do, and 
making more hair-breadth escapes than have been 
claimed for Dick Turpin. Meanwhile it is worth 
noting that to him was committed the work of set- 
ting fire to Chambersburg; and that although as a 
matter of taste he rather disliked the work, he still 
thinks it a measure altogether justifiable on the 
part of what he still styles ‘‘our government.” 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Lectures on the Study of History. By Gotpwts 
Smirn. The Professor of History at Oxford takes 
ground precisely opposite to the ‘ Positive” theory 
of History enunciated by Comte and Buckle. Ac- 
cording to this, History is governed by universal, 
invariable, and necessary laws; so that the histo- 
rian ought to be able to predict the rise, progress, 
and decay of a nation as surely as the astronomer 
can foretell the time of an eclipse, or lay down the 
orbit of a comet. According to Professor Smith, 
“History is made up of the actions of men, and 
each man is conscious, in his own case, that the ac- 
tions of men are free;” and “ humanity advances 
by free effort, and is not developed according to in- 
variable laws, such as, when discovered, would 
give birth to a new science.” In our judgment the 
true theory is that elaborated by Professor Draper 
in his two great works: ‘* The life of the individual 
man is of a mixed nature, 
the free-will impulses of himself and others, and 
in part he is under the inexorable dominion of 
law ;” and man preceeds in his social march in 
obedience to law. Free-will is a part of this law; 
and ‘Free-will and Fate, Uncertainty and Des- 
tiny, and all other conditions ly contra- 
dictory, are watched by the sleep ve of Provi- 
dence.” 


Appended to the Lectures on the Study of History 


is one on the “ Foundation of the American Colo- | 


nies,” and another on *‘ The University of Oxford,” 


In part he submits to | 


We believe, therefore, in opposition to | 
Professor Smith. that there is a Science of History. | 
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originally published in this Magazine, which are of 
very considerable interest. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers. ) 

Coal, Tron, and Oil. By S. H. Dappow and 
BENJAMIN BANNAN. One of the joint-authors of 
this work is a mining engineer, the other the editor 
of the leading journal of the Coal Regions. We 
must assume that the statistics which they furnish 
are reliable. According to these the area of the 
workable coal-fields of Europe is something |e: 
than 10,000 square miles, of which more than 6009 
are in Great Britain; Australia has 15,000; Britis) 
America 2200; the United States 200,000. That is, 
more than three-quarters of the coal stored up for 
future generations lies within the limits of the Unit. 
ed States. But of the 150,0009000 of tons annually 
produced, Great Britain furnishes 90,000,000. Some 
of the ablest British thinkers—notably among them 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer —do 
not hesitate to say that the commercial greatness of 
Britain depends on her coal-fields. Now these are 
being so rapidly used up that at the present rate they 
will be exhausted in from 100 to 200 years, when the 
supply in the United States will hardly have been 
touched. The State of Illinois alone, which now 
produces but 1,000,000 tons a year, has in reserve 
five times as much as all Great Britain. Such con- 
siderations render the facts set forth in this volume 
of special ihterest, even though we may not agree 
with the speculations of the authors as to the origin 
of coal and oil, which they believe to be strictly 
mineral, in opposition to the commonly received 
opinion which ascribes to them a vegetable origin. 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East. By W. Pemproxe Ferrince. Fifth 
Year. This work has become the recognized rade 
mecum of American travelers in Europe. Within 
the compass of a single volume it comprises nearly 
every thing which a tourist requires to direct him 
in almost any part of Europe, Syria, and Egypt. 


The editor resides abroad, and every year goes over 


a great portion of the ground in order to be able 
personally to see to it that the work is kept up to 
the requirements of the time. Extensive additions 
and corrections have been introduced throughout 
into the issue for the present year—the fifth during 
which the work has appeared. (Published by Har- 
per and Brothers.) 

Of new novels we note: The Toilers of the Sea, 
by Vicror Hvco, the plot of which is constructed 
with a skill worthy of Wilkie Collins, while it 
abounds with those touches of pathos and humor 
which have placed Victor Hugo at the head of 
French writers of fiction now living.—Phemie Kel- 
ler, by F. G. Trarrorp, forming 272 of ‘‘The Li- 
brary of Select Novels,” is a story quite worthy of in- 
troduction into that Series. —Armadale, by WILKIE 
Co tuys, is familiar to the readers of this Magazine, 
who need ndt be told that it evinces the marvelous 
constructive power which is the distinguishing tal- 
ent of the author.—J/nside: a Chronicle of Secession, 
by Grorce F. Harrineron, republished from 
‘*Harper’s Weekly,” is more than a novel. Under 
the form of fiction it presents a vivid picture of 
Southern life and society during the time of the 
great rebellion. The author, Southern born and 
Southern bred, lived all through those four weary 
years in the midst of the scenes which ne describes, 
which were noted down day by day as they pass- 
ed before his eyes. Only the concluding pages 
were written since the war closed. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) 





Chitur’s 


A WISCONSIN friend writes : 
A Justice Court one evening in a village here- 
about, and found the room crowded with spectators, 
who had been there all day listening to the argu- 
ments of Senator W—— and Judge Q 


nN 


, as to 


whether the witness on the stand should be allowed | 


to answer a question put by Q—— and objected to 
by W——. It seemed that the witness had testi- 
ed that he saw the defendant one morning split- 
ting rails, and Q——. wished to show what the 
defendant said he intended to do with them. 
answer was supposed to decide the whole case, and 
the lawyers had spent near ten hours in discussing 
the question, and had sent several times during the 
day to a neighboring town for authorities. 


At length the Justice decided that the question la 


should be answered. Q was elate over his vic- 
tory, and tauntingly asked W—— if he had any 
further objections ? then, turning to witness, said: 
“Now, Sir, you answer my question; W does 
not object. What did the defendant tell you he 
was going to do with those rails?” The audience 
was profoundly silent; and the witness, giving a 
very thoughtful look to the floor, calmly answere: 
“Nothing that I know of!” The court adjourned 
till the next day. 


Tuer Wisconsin Legislature is noted for its ‘‘ dog | 


laws” and a habit its members have of voting them- 
selves large quantities of postage-stamps. 


S——, a not over-intelligent but honest German, | 


represented the Creek district in the Assembly a 
few years before the rebellion, and voted for and 


took his quota of postage-stamps with a dignity and | 
promptness worthy of a more experienced legis- | 
At the close of the session he retired tp pri- | 
vate life, taking with him over forty dollars’ worth | 
A few years after J——- S—— | 
took his first letter to the post-office, and was told | 


lator. 
of surplus stamps. 


by the postmaster that the stamp he had put on it 
was worthless, as it was one of the old kind of 
stamps, and the time for redeeming them had ex- 
pired. “Hein!” said John, ‘‘1 tought dey vould 
haf last me so long vat Ilives—and J t’ink dey vill?” 


Honey Creek, Sauk County, is a settlement of 
Germans several miles from the Wisconsin River 
and civilization. But its inhabitants love, marry, 
quarrel, forgive each other, and are happy again, 
the same as other people. Some years ago Lawyer 
G- , who lived on the river, about ten miles from 
Honey Creek, was called upon by an injured wife, 
for the purpose of getting divorced from her hus- 
band. G promised it should be done at the 
next term of court, which was near at hand, if she 
would bring him twenty-five dollars the next day. 
She agreed to the proposition, and G set about 
drawing the papers. The same evening the hus- 
band called on G , and wished a divorce from his 
wife. G told him he would do it for twenty-five 
dollars down, and the German started e for the 
money. G considered himself in —a dou- 
ble fee and no opposition. 

Court-time came, but he had seen neither money 
nor husband nor wife. Inquiry showed that his 
clients were living together again on the best of 
terms. G had drawn the papers in the case, 
and how was he to get his pay? He sent the par- 


I dropped into a | 


who prided himself n 


The | 


Drawer, 


ties word that unless they sent him twenty-ftve 
dollars they would be divorced the next day, and 
punished for living t lhe German walked 
ten miles in the rain that night with the money. 


yrether! 


and dashing officer of 
ry, Army of the Cumberland, 
t a little on his fine penman- 
ship, had with him a shining piece of elx an- 
swering to the name of Mose. Mose adored a fair 
African at Nashville. Lieut. K—— often 
letters for him to her. On clos for him, he 
asked, ‘‘ Mose, any thing more Mose, scratch- 
ing his head, with a grin, replied, ‘‘ Yess, Massa ; 


tell Ro 


Lievt. K——, a 


the — Indiana Batte 


gallant 
ny 
wrote 


g one 


bad spelling and bad 


» howdy, and to excus 


ru g! 
Doria the late war, while the exchange of pris- 
oners had been stopped for an indefinite time, and 

| about twelve hundred Federal officers were stopping 

guests of J. D. in the Hotel De Libby, time 
| dragged heavily, and among other resources to amuse 


ourselves, and drive away the dull monotony of 
prison life, many resorted to writing letters to their 
| friends at home, which, owing to prison rules, were 
required to be very brief, consisting of but six lines, 
on purely domestic matters, leaving the envelope 
unsealed. In consequence, considerable ingenuity 
}and skill was practiced to extend the limit and 
evade the eye of the officials. Among other de- 
vices a solution of saleratus and water was used as 
an invisible ink by officers having an understanding 
| with their friends. A Tennessee officer among ow 
number, hearing of the secret, concluded to try its 
effect, and after writing the usual six lines with or- 
dinary ink, concluded his letter with a P.S. inform- 
ing his friends (not having a previous understand- 
ing with them) that “if they wished to read the 
whole of his letter, to hold it to the stove!” And 
| then finished the sheet with invisible ink. The use 
of the article with us was soon after “ played out.” 

A CORRESPONDENT in Boone County, Missouri, 

writes: 

Having never heard any thing in the Drawer 
|from our parts, I contribute the following, which 
you can take for what it is worth. I think it equal 
to any ‘‘fish story” I ever heard : 

A traveler passing through our town asked our 
livery-stable man how much corn was usually raised 
in this part of the country. He told him there was 
generally raised from fifteen to twenty bushels to 
the acre, and each stalk had nine ears on it, and was 
twelve or fifteen feet high. ‘That is nothing to 
our corn,” says the traveler, ‘‘ up in Illinoy, where 
I come from ; we always had nine ears to each stalk, 
and a peck of shelled corn hanging to each tassel, 
and we never could raise any corn-field beans with 
it.” “Why?” “Because the corn grew so fast 
it always pulled the beans up!” 


Tus comes from Ohio: 

We have for a townsman one Johnny G—, 
who a number of years since left the ‘‘ bogs of Ould 
Ireland” to seek his fortune'in America. He found 
it in the form of a rich widow; and, as a conse- 
quence, he to-day ranks himself among the “silf- 
made min” of the country. 
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Johnny, though small in satan, is very aspiring, | the Blslsten. In this engagement Colonel W. olfor 
and when promoted is apt to be somewhat elated. | of Kentue ky commanded a division of Federal cay. 
About two years since he was chosen marshal at a | alry, and was hotly engaged with the ene my, 
military funeral, Every thing passed off satisfac- | at nightfall was compelled to retreat. Some time 
torily until the procession was en route for the cem- | after we visited Bean Station, and passing over the 
etery, when Johnny, who had been reviewing them | ground held by Wolford’s division we came to a Joc. 
as they passed, galloped to the head, and addressed | hut, in the door of which stood a “lone woman 


and 


nan’ 


the following Jrish remark to the escort: ‘‘Gintle- | with seven small children and “ one at the breast’ 
men! gintlemen! not quite so fast! The corpse | one of that class of poor ‘* white trash” who so fre. 
can’t keep up wid ye!” quently complained during the war that ‘we aj} 


an will pirish to death if you-uns don’t go to your hums, 
An officer writes: A short time since while I| and let we-uns alone.” Approaching the “| 
was passing up the Missouri River, during very woman,” we informed her that we were k oking 
high water, the Captain of the steamer espied some | over the ground of the late engagement, and asked 
wood partially submerged, and thinking to get it | her if she would please inform us of the position 
very cheap, the boat was landed, and all was in held by the Federal pie Her reply was thi 
readiness to commence taking it on board. Just at | laconic: ‘‘ Wa'al, yer see, Captin Woolfords kum 
this moment the owner of the “ wood yard” made | along with two long x strings of fight, all mounted o1 
his appearance, mounted on a mule, and announced | critter backs, and he had two wagon guns, an d he 
that the wood could not be bought for less than $5 | stretched his strings of fight right back o’ my house 
per cord. The Captain told him he did not want | thar, and they fit and the »y fought till clean d irk. 
any wood at that price, and the boat was again | and they tore down my ash- “house, and C. aptin Wool- 
started. We had not gone more than two hundred | fords lit out and never has yet paid me a cent for it, 
yards, however, when we were hailed by a man | Do you-uns know whar Captin Woolfords is now 2” 
standing near a cabin, who evidently had heard the | Fully satisfied with her graphic description of the 
conversation at the lower ‘‘ wood pile.” The en-| engagement, and informing her that we did not 
gines were at once stopped, and the man yelled at | know of ‘‘Captin Woolford’s” whereabouts, we 
the top of his voice: ‘*I say, Cap’en! I’ve got some passed on. 
good, hard, dry wood you may have for three dol- | 
lars a cord!” ‘All right!” says the Captain; Tuts comes from Steuben County, New York: 
‘where is it?” The man slowly raised his hand, | There is in our employ a devotee of St. Patrick, 
and, pointing inland, said: ‘‘ Well, Cap’en, it’s jest | of the pure, unadulterated stock. His pedigree is 
about four miles right back thar in the woods!” | without spot or blemish—and so is his character, for 
— the matter of that. Jerry is quite defective in his 
Op Eke Jones, formerly a resident of Schuyler | hearing, a misfortune he sorely hates to own to, 
County, New York, drank so often to other persons’ | and many are the catches and guesses he will mak 
health that his own became somewhat impaired. j at your meaning where the sound of your voice does 
He went to Oswego in the summer of 1862, to be | not penetrate his ears at all. Often, when speak- 
examined and mr.iered into the volunteer service | ing to him in a very loud tone, he will caution me 
of the United states. The examining surgeon | not to spake so loud, protesting that he could hear 
asked him ‘if he ever had an attack of the head- | me much betther if I wouldn't spake so loud. On 
ache or tooth-ache ? if so, how often he experienced | day, in order to try him, I approached him in an 
such an attack, and how long it generally lasted? | excited manner, making gestures as if I was in 
His reply was that he ‘‘ occastonally had the head- | great earnest, yet whispering so low that a person 
ache; it would come on about once a month, and last | with ears ever so sharp could not possibly have heard 
about siz weeks !” me. Jerry bent his head for a moment, and then 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Jndade, Sur, if you wouldn't spake so 
Dear Drawer,—I think it was in the March | loud I think I could hear you. It confuses me en- 
Number that a “ good one” on ‘‘old Grove” was re- | tirely when you spake so loud!” 
lated by your Abercrombie correspondent. Here is Jerry had a saying that was suffixed to almost 
another, and a “reliable gentleman” can be found | every thing he said, and sometimes it bore a sig- 
who will vouch for it. ‘‘ Grove” was on his way to | nificance truly ludicrous ; it was, ‘‘ By the help of 
St. Cloud with a jolly party of friends, one cold day | God.” One day we had been buying some straw 
last winter, and when they arrived at the little vil-| in the bundle, and Jerry was sent to the barn to 
lage of Clear Water (sixteen miles below St. Cloud) | help put it in and see to the counting of it. While 
they concluded to “‘ get outside of something warm” | paying for the straw I noticed that Jerry was imn- 
as soon as possible; so they hitched their team, | mensely pleased at something, and when the man 
proceeded to the hotel, and called for something in- | had left I asked him if the straw was all right? 
vigorating. The fluid was set before them, and ‘Fath, I belave it is, Sur, for I chatéd him out of 
Grove quietly filled his glass as he inquired: ‘‘ Is | ten bundles, by the help of God!” 
this clear water?” The landlord replied (thinking _—_— 
he alluded to the village) that it was. ‘Then,”| Tur smart children shall have a place this month 
said he, pushing his glass from him with an expres- | in the Drawer: 
sion of the most supreme disgust, ‘‘ give me whisky, Our friend R—— has a hopeful son of three sum- 
for my stomach could never stand a dose of clear wa- | mers—a arpa: fair-complexioned little fel- 
ter on as cold a day as this!” The crowd roared, | low, who 8 not so mischievous as original in his 
the landlord caved, and the boys didn’t have any | ideas. A few days ago Harry was amusing him- 
thing to pay at that bar. self by throwing an elastic ball to the ceiling in the 
sitting- room, where R was at the time perusing 
Durinc the campaign in East Tennessee, in the the ‘latest news.” By some mishap the ball lodged 
winter of 1863-64, quite a spirited engagement oc- on top of the book-case, out of sight and reach of 
curred near Bean Station, in the beautiful valley of | the young hopeful. He, not knowing what had be- 
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come of it, began exclaiming, ‘‘Come down! trow 
it down!” when his mother stepped into the room 
and asked him what had become of his ball. His 
reply was, “Up! up!” and at the same time re- 
iterating the request to have it thrown down. 
“Who are you talking to?” asked his mother. 
Harry looked her in the face, and with the utmost 
assurance answered, ‘‘ Why, God!” At this junc- 
ture R—— came to the rescue, and restored the ball 
to the boy. 

Wuite at breakfast the other morning a little 
girl at the table departed from ‘‘ good manners”’ so 
far as to take her meat into her fingers. This 
brought out a lecture from her father, who con- 
cluded by saying, ‘If we were visiting with you 
any where we should have to say that we found 
you in the woods, and that you were brought up by 
a monkey!” The only response from the little im- 
pudent was, ‘ Father, are you a monkey ?” 


A BRIGHT six-year-old in our house asked her mo- 
ther one day, ‘‘ Who made the Sabbath-day ?” and 
when told that it was God, instantly replied, ‘‘ But 
does not God tell us that it is wrong to work on the 
Sabbath-day ?” showing that metaphysical fogs are 
not confined to older heads. ‘The little noddle had 
evidently come to the conclusion that if God made 
the Sabbath he must have worked on the Sabbath 
in doing it. 

Another, somewhatgolder, was reading a tale 
aloud, and coming to the sentence, ‘‘ The sequel of 
the story will appear in the uext chapter,” aston- 
ished her auditors by the announcement—‘‘ The 
squeal of the story will appear,” etc. 

Com1nG up the Mississippi we had an original 
darkey girl on board the steamboat. Hearing some 
of us say steamboats sometimes exploded their boil- 
ers, says she, “If dis here steamboat ‘splods her 
bilers I kin jump into de waters and waddle my legs 


and git to shore !”” 


Wate visiting at my sister's, not long since, her 
little daughter, four years old, came in one morning, 
looking very serious, and inquired of her mother 
why she was not black like Sarah (a colored serv- 
ant girl in the family); and on being told that God 
did not intend her to be black, she replied, ‘‘I ‘spect 
I knows; I ’spect God run out of black !” 





A FRIEND writes: 

Looking over the good things of the Drawer for 
June I saw one among the army stories that recalled 
to mind a little incident where words were mis- 
pronounced, and their meaning misunderstood by 
those using them. The first was by an estimable 
old lady, who was a devoted and constant reader of 
the Bible, and used often to read and expound the 
same to our diminutive understanding. I was al- 
ways a ready and gilling listener. We w n- 
joying such an occasion, when all at on he 
stopped short in her reading, and then slowly and 
very distinctly pronounced the word Synagogue, 
dividing it in this wise—Syn-a-go-gue. She pro- 
nounced it again in a more emphatic manner Syn- 
a-go-gue, and then, turning to me with a look of 
wonderment upon her nobie old face, said: ‘‘ I have 
read the Bible all my life, and I can’t recollect of 
ever having seen that word before.” I could hold 
in no longer, but let off one of my heartiest laughs 
at the old lady’s expense, and got out and kept out 


of the way of her wrath until she had got over her 
vexation enough to allow me to explain. But she 
never forgave my laughing at her mistake. 


Tue following story is related of a Judge who 


presided over the judicial affairs of the —— Dighgict, 
in Alabama : 
The Judge has an acquaintance at one of the 


towns where he held court. The acquaintance was 
a shiftless fellow, but so good-natured that he was 
tolerated in good society. He had a practice of 
borrowing money of the Judge when opportunity 
offered. The Judge at one tiggqhad a $100 bill of 
the new issue of the bank at tur, of very good 
design and finish, the back of which was red. See- 
ing Mr. Shiftless approaching him, and anticipatiz 
his intention, the Judge put the bill in an unused 
portion of his pocket-book, and showed he had but a 
little money—scarcely enough to bear his expenses 
home. The was successful, and the Judge 
thought no more of the matter. <A short time after- 
ward he purchased a new pocket-book, and on ar- 
riving at home took the notes and papers from the 
old one and placed them in the new, then threw the 
old one in the fire. His little son seeing something 
yet in the old pocket-book snatched it out to find 
the $100 bill the Judge had hid on the occasion 
mentioned before. 

Not long afterward the Judge attended a public 
meeting, and while the crowd was gathering, await- 
ing the arrival of speakers, etc., the Judge related 
the incident to a crowd of friends standing around. 
A short distance from the Judge an old farmer was 
sitting on a log, marking in the sand with a stick, 
apparently paying no attention to any thing; but 
as the Judge finished he raised up, gave vent to a 
loud, shrill whistle of disbelief, and looking at the 
Judge, exclaimed: ‘*My gracious, Judge, what a 
whopper that is for you !” 








ruse 


In Cincinnati there occurred recently a scene at 
the door of the —— Chapel, in which the prime 
actor came off considerably the worse for wear. A 
young man, who believed he knew as much as any 
other man, had been paying his attentions to a 
young lady, who, among her other attractions, pos- 
sessed a very luxuriant growth of red hair. The 
young man could not induce the young lady to think 
him better than other men, and she finally gave 
him the mitten. One evening after this, thinking 
his time to get even had arrived, he stationed him- 
self in the aisle near the chapel door, and seeing the 
young lady coming, threw up his hands, pretending 
fright, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Stand aside, boys, or you 
will take fire! Here comes -" (naming the 
lady). She walked very leisurely to where the 
young man was standing, stopped, and looked him 
in the face, saying, ‘‘ You need not be alarmed, 
Mr. ——; you are entirely too green to burn!” 

The roar of laughter which greeted the young 
man’s ears was more than he could well relish, and 
he beat a hasty retreat. 





A FrRienp in Kentucky, who is always welcomed 
to the Drawer, contributes a few fresh anecdotes: 

A few years ago I was at Estill Springs ‘‘ for my 
health.” You know what that means, I suppose ? 
I didn’t go to see the elephant ; for, situated as the 
Springs are in the mountains, no elephant could get 
there—especially if its trunk was the Saratoga kind. 
Lounging through the drawing-rooms one cool fore- 
noon I overheard as I passed a piquant bijouterie 













of a belle say to a gentleman, “‘ Oh, Mr. Will, here’s 
Joe has just made me a present of his heart and 
hand! Of all presents what will be the most suit- 
able in return ?” 

Will, with a sneering look under the edges of his 
e at his embarrassed, silly-looking rival, just 
s * Presents of Mind is what he wants most!” 
Then the dropping of the ivory piano-keys came in, 
and I heard no more. 


I vistrEp a petite and pretty little feminine 
once. She happened to be standing under the man- 
tle-piece, which 1 her diminutiveness very strik- 
ing. I said, ban gly: 

**T declare, Miss » you are a little thing! 
You seem to get smaller and smaller every day !” 

“Yes,” came the answer, like a flash; ‘and if 
you don’t mind Pll be znvisible to you.” 

That visit was spoiled. 


You have heard of Mark Hardin in the old times. | 
He was soldier, lawyer, politician, and improved 
Hardin County by making it his home. A propo- 
sition arose while he was a candidate for the Legis- 
lature to cut off a new county from Hardin, to be 
called Larue. The county seat was not determined 
upon, but Hodgenville was the favorite in the race. | 
Mark opposed the division bitterly, but, he soon 
found, uselessly. Both sections wanted it to go. 
The candidate, seeing further resistance was useless, 
made an appointment to spéak at Hodgenville—the 
very hot-bed of county secession—and duly appear- 
ed on the stump. He began his speech somehow 
in this way: 

‘* Fellow-citizens: I hear every where that there 
is a decided wish to divide our county ; and some, 
I regret to say, oppose it. Why? I ask, why ? 
fellow-citizens. Look at this end of Hardin. It 
comes out of the way. It is detached naturally 
from Hardin. It projects like the toe of a boot; 
and, fellow-citizens, the toe of that boot ought to 
be applied to the blunt end of any candidate who 
opposes this just, proper, and natural division. 
[Cheers.] Having shown you that this end (La- 
rue) is thus by nature, and should be divided by 
law from the other, my next consideration is the 
county seat. To gentlemen as intelligent as you, 
and as familiar with the section to be divided off, | 
I need not point out that Hodgenville will be the 
centre of the proposed county; and where, but at 
the centre, should the county seat be? [Cheers. ] 
Gentlemen, you have doubtless heard the removal 
of our State capital spoken of. As it is, it is tuck- 
ed up in a north corner of the State, where it is 
about as convenient a situation for the capital of | 
the whole State as Elizabethtown [the county seat 
of Hardin] is to be the county seat of Larue. The | 
same reasons that induce us to separate this part 
of the county from the other should make us move | 
the capital.. We must move it, and to the centre | 
of the State. Now take a map. Kentucky is 420 | 
miles long, by about 140, in the centre, wide. Now | 
Larue County is on a perpendicular line just 70 | 
miles from the Ohio River, and 210 from each end 
of the State, and Hodgenville is the centre of Larue 
County. I have thus mathematically demonstra- | 
ted to you that the State Capital should be removed | 
to Hodgenville. [Enthusiastic cheering.] Fellow- | 
citizens: I have been inadvertently led into these | 
questions, but I will proceed further. In the late | 
war [the war of 1812] Washington City was burn- | 
ed by the British; and why? Because it was on | 
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our exposed border. The national capital should je 
removed from the Atlantic cvast, and to the centre 
of the Union. Kentucky is the great seal set jn 
the centre of our mighty republic, as you will see 
by enumerating the surrounding States, and as I 
have already shown you that this is the centre oj 
Kentucky, the national capital should be removed 
to Hodgenville.” As some had begun to smell a 
large Norway by this time the cheering was)’ 
quite so loud. ‘* Nay,” said the orator, in a burst 
of enthusiasm, “‘ Hodgenville is the centre of Go: 
glorious and beautiful world!” 

** How in the do you make that out?” said 
an irritated voice in the crowd. 

The speaker, drawing himself up, and sweeping 
his forefinger in a grand circle about the horizon, 
said, * Look how nice the sky fits down all around !” 

Hardin didn’t go to the Legislature that time, 
though he had mathematically demonstrated every 
point he made, ; . 


Ar a dinner-party of Americans in one of the 
European cities, in 1864, among the guests was a 
dentist of some distinction, who is the Court Dent- 
ist for several sovereigns. In speaking of our 
civil war and the opinions of the sovereigns upon 
the same, as well as other subjects, the dentist re- 
lated a great many things which he said had been 
told him by these dignitaries, which it seems no 
one had ever seen published or heard of before. As 
he continued for some timg in that style the Hon. 
W. M. E——, one of the party, who seemed not to 
credit the revelation of what appeared to be state 
secrets, replied to our dentist as follows: ‘* Doctor 
E , we had always supposed princes were quit 
reticent, but now we know they have to open their 
mouths to dentists.” 

This created quite a laugh, in which the dentist 
joined, but without seeing the point. 


Tue following occurred while the gallant Sec- 
ond Wisconsin infantry was encamped on Arlington 
Heights, Virginia, in the spring of 1861. From 
the day of its organization the regiment had been 
followed by a genius that went by the name of 
‘*Yank.” Now “ Yank” was slightly wrong in the 
‘upper story,” and withal stammered considerably 
in his speech, but for all that was exceedingly sharp 
at a bargain and quick and cutting at repartee. At 
that time Captain G . well known throughout 
the State of Wisconsin before the war as a promi- 
nent politician of good legal attainments, eccentric- 
ity, a disregard for the laws of fashion, and as an 
unmerciful practical joker, commanded Company 
—. Nature had not dealt very liberally with the 
valiant Captain in the way of personal appearance, 
his eyes not having been set squarely in his face, 
and a huge wart adding largely to the dimensions 
of his nose. Now clothe the Captain in a suit of 
government military clothes, altered by a bungling 
a ailor to conform slighJy to regulation re- 
tents, with a white woolen shirt (such as were 
first issued to the army), with a collar containing 
material enough to make a reasonable-sized gar- 
ment of that description, government brogans, and 
you have the Captain’s personnel, One morning 
the Captain, dressed as above described, in his walk 
around the camp, came across * Yank,” busily en- 
gaged in rubbing an apparently dead army-horse, 
and accosted him with, ‘‘ Well, ‘ Yank,’ what are 
dead horses selling at this morning?” ‘‘ Yank” 
straightened himself up, and turning and looking 
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the Captain square in the face, replied, ‘‘ About the 
s-s-same price as s-s-shirt-collars and w-w-warts.” 
The shout that greeted this can be better imag- 
ined than described. 
Bur ‘‘Yank” was not the only “character” of 
which the Second could boast. 
enrolled on its muster-rolls a young man who was 


Company — had 


nicknamed by his comrades, for some peculiarity, 
‘ Puss.” In camp 
he was a great shirker, and many were the repri- 
mands and punishments he received for neglect of 
duty; but on the march, the bivouac, or the battle- 

ld was a gay and gallant soldier, and 
many weary miles of marching were made shorter 
by his lively songs and happy hits at persons and 
their peculiarities. And better still, ‘‘ Puss” never 
shirked a fight. At South Mountain the Second, 
with the other gallant regiments composing the 
‘Iron Brigade,” was assigned the duty of carry- 
ing the pass at the point where the main road that 
passes through Frederick City and Middletown 
crosses the mountain. Company — was one of the 
companies selected for the skirmish-line. At first 
no trouble was experienced in driving back the 
rebel skirmishers, but finally they came to a halt. 
Thus matters stood for some five minutes, our boys 


Now ‘‘ Puss” was a tough one. 


field ‘* Puss” 


giving the rebs leaden invitations to vamose, and 
the rebs giving, in the same style, their objections 
to any further retrograde movement. ‘* Puss” had 
been doing his best with his “ Springfield,” but all 
at once he stopped firing, slammed the butt of his 
musket to the ground, and with all the vim his 
lungs would allow, yelled out to the rebs: ‘‘ Well, 
you rascally rebel cut-throats! if you are going to 
run, why don’t you git up and skedaddle? Now 
git!” Whether the invitation to ‘git’ had any ef- 
fect or not we can’t say ; but this is certain, a short 
time afterward rebs were scarce in that neighbor- 
hood. 


Tue Sixth Wisconsin was in the same brigade. 
It entered the service with a better class of officers 
than usually falls to the lot of volunteer organiza- 
tions. One of the best was Captain ——, of Com- 
pany —, a German, strict in discipline, prompt in 
the discharge of all his duties, and a splendid drill- 
master, with the one failing of not having complete- 
ly mastered the English language. On drill, one 
day, the Captain was putting his company through 
company movements at the double quick, and in 
giving an order for a change of front had failed to 
give it distinctly, and the result of the attempt to 
execute the movement, as the men severally un- 
derstood it, was a mass of men jammed in together 
without the least evidence of organization. The 
Captain yelled ‘ Hal-l-It!” and addressed the men 
thus: ‘* Now what you look? You look like one 
herd of goose!” Military discipline was not strong 
enough to prevent a good, hearty laugh, which the 
Captain could not understand, until some one ex- 
plained the difference in the application of the 
words ‘‘ flock” and ‘* herd.” 


Mr. N——, a fashionable hat dealer in —— 
Street, one of the most genial and agreeable of 
men, was conversing one day with some friends on 
the subject of business-habits and manners. Some 
one present congratulated Mr. N on his pleas- 
ant way with customers, intimating that business 
must be promoted by courtesy. Mr. N said, 
laughingly, that he remembered an instance in 
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point. ‘‘ Before setting up my present busimgss,” 
he said, ‘I was for a year or two a clerk iw Mr. 
A——’s carpet store. While there I sold a carpet to 
a lady and gentleman from a suburban town. One 
day, during my first year here, the same lady and 
gentleman came in to look at furs. I recognized 
them immediately by some peculiarity which I had 
noticed on the former occasion, and having perhaps 
some feeling that I might help to induce a trade by 
scraping acquaintance, I remarked, pleasantly. ‘I 
think I sold you a carpet last year in Mr. A——'s 
‘Oh, yes,’ replied the lady ; ‘I remember. 
It faded al! " 





store ?’ 
out’ 

Tue Indians have not figured much in the Draw- 
er, for they are as arace not much given to joking 
but this is a pretty fair sample of Indian wit: 

A day or two since Colonel Brackett, command- 
ing Fort Churchill, Nevada, was strolling along the 
banks of Carson River, where there are 
Ute Indian lodges. Th 
cards and loafing, and t 
making baskets, grinding grass-seed for bread, ete. 
Meeiing Jim Mott, the chief, Colonel B. said, *‘ Jim, 
you Indians are of little account; you do no work, 
and the squaws work all the time.” ‘‘ Dat’s true,” 
said Jim. “ White man and Indian woman much 
alike—work all time; Indian man and white wo- 
man much alike—no work at all!” 

How do the ladies like that? 





some Pi- 
men were all playing 


squaws were at work 


Aw ardent temperance man was talking to a crowd 
of drinkers once at Sharon Springs, telling them of 
the awful effects of drinking ardent spirits. A 
noted toper in the crowd said: *‘ Now, Mister, I 
just want to tell you why I take a dram occasion- 
ally. I knew aman once who believed exactly as 
He 
died sudde nly, as the doctor said, of apoplexy - but 
when they came to open him they found him full 


09 


you do; never drank any thing but cold water. 


of icicles 


Tne Drawer thinks the following claim a good 
ones 

Of the contributor to the Drawer from Nevada 
we claim the bottle of Sonoma wine. In Washing- 
ton, where the salaries of Government clerks are 
well known to run up from Ist class; the 1st class 
being #1200 per annum, the 2d $1400, etc., occurred 
the following: 

A young Southern Ohioan, who had ‘‘ traveled,” 
talked big, thought ‘he'd try a Government clerk- 
ship a while,” ete., came on here for the purpose of 
procuring such a position, and applied to his ‘‘ mem- 
ber,” who immediately set about to obtain the prize 
for the son of his influential constituent. Meeting 
him on the street one day, he said: 

‘* Well, Mr. W , I’ve been very fortunate; I 
have procured you a 2d class clerkship in the Treas- 
ury Department.” 

Imagine his astonishment when young Buckeye 
replied: ‘I'll be darned if 1'll have it! If I can’t 
have a Ist class I won’t have any !” 





A ForMER chaplain in the army appreciates the 
debt he owes the Drawer for past favors, and pays 
in kind: 

Some very amusing incidents occurred among 
the contrabands during the war, of which the dele- 
gates of the Christian Commission were witnesses. 
The following I have never seen published : 

At a meeting of the colored ‘‘ breddren” for pray- 
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er, gme of their number offered the following peti- 
tiote Lord bress dese poor critters and dese yer 
sinners. Dey’s surrounded by a great many bless- 
ings. Dey don't know how good you is. Dey’s 
like de hog under de ’simmon-tree, eatin’ de ‘sim- 
mons, and don’t know whar dey come from. Hab 
mercy on all de sinners, and on my Jim, ‘cause he’s 
a bad boy, Lord—badder than you knows for! // 
swars. He swars drefful, Lord, when you don't 
know it. He swars more in de tent than he do out- 
doors! Now bress us all, and stand by me, and 
I'll stand by you—sartain !” 


AT a prayer-meeting in Washington, on the 
morning after the assassination of the President, a 
colored man, praying for vengeance on the murder- 


| and—I had almost forgotten—a very elaborate treatise 


ers, said: * Now, Lord, gib it to ’em right smart, 


and don’t be so merciful as you generally am !” 


At Belle Plain I had been expounding to the 
negroes the parable of ghe Prodigal Son. When I 
concluded, one of them*arose, and, in the soberest 
manner, said: ‘‘ Now, breddren, we’s a great deal 
better off than the Prodigal Son, ‘cause he didn’t 
hab no gemman of a different color to come to him 
and tell him how glad his Fadder would be to hab 
him come home!” 


Here is a portion of another prayer offered the 
same evening: ‘‘ Lord, as thou didst hear our pray- 
ers away down Souf, when we held de hoe and de 
plow in de hot sun, and answer them, so hear our 
prayer for de Union army. Guard them on de right 
hand and on de left, and in de rar! Don’t luff ’em 
alone, though they’s mighty wicked. Be their bul- 
warks and ditches, and teach em how to fight!” 

Another prayed: ‘“‘O Lord, if you please, Sir, 
come down out of de heavens and take a ride round 
about here, and gid tt a mighty shake !” 
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vexed, remarked: ‘‘I should like to have some man 
tell me of one good thing that nigger ever did.” 
Don't you think we have told it ? 


Aw Assistant-Assessor of the Internal Rey env 

sends to the Drawer this unique return: 

*“ Sin,—I am not a resident of this village, have 
goods except a few rags which the tailo; 
rments, one worn-out copy of Esop'’s Fables, Pp pe's 

Essay on Man, and a copy, in large print, of the ‘ Caudle 
Lectures,’ a pair of dumb-bella, and set of boxing-gloy: 2, 
on 
Physic. I make it a rule never to carry any more porta- 
ble property than I can safely get away from the board. 
ing-house keeper*s with at the end of the month. Hoping 
you will put my name down on your books as a ‘ d& ad 
beat,’ I am, yours, etc." 


Oxr who signs himself a ‘‘ Long Reader” writes 
as follows: 

Having devoured you for years without a return, 
I propose giving you one, for the truth of which 
more than one can testify. 

In 1861 the Annual Conference assembled in our 
place, and, as is usual on such occasions, the houses 
of the community were thrown open to receive those 
in attendance. Among those entertaining guests 


| was Mrs. Jones, and supposing her little boy Frankie 
| would be catechised to some extent, she settled in 


‘*Prre” has been in the Drawer before, but we | 


think his last a good one: 

S has been selling unclaimed packages for 
the American Express Company. Those of your 
readers who have ever attended one of these auction 
sales can testify that, in most cases, buyers as well 


as packages are well sold; but I leave you to judge | 


who was worst beaten in the following instance: 


A large-sized envelope and contents (unknown, | 


of course) was offered. Scarcely had the ‘‘ How 
much for this?’’ passed the lips of S , when 
**Nigger Pete” stepped into the door, and, without 
looking to see what was up, bid ‘‘ twenty-five cents,” 
and the package was quickly his. ‘‘ Pass up your 
money,” cried § . ‘*Let’s see what’s in dar 
fust,” says Pete. 
rules, and Pete being fully convinced of this fact, 
carefully drew forth a bank-bill, and with a ‘*‘ Who 
care s fer a quarter any how ?” passed over the mon- 
ey, took the package, and while waiting for change 
opened fhe envelope, which contained a prize-con- 
cert humbug of some sort. Shouts of laughter 
greeted our darkey on this exposé, but he kept per- 
fectly cool, for he knew where the laugh would come 
in. At this juncture the cashier handed back Pete’s 
bill, remarking that it was worthless. Now was 
Pete's time! Seizing the bill, and making for the 
door, laughing as only he can laugh, he shouted: 
“Yah! yah! I knowed dat all de time; I knowed 
dat bill wa’n’t worth noffin, nor de package neider! 
—dey can’t fool Pete!” After the explosion which 
followed had somewhat subsided, S——, greatly 


This, of course, was against the | 


her own mind the leading questions and appropriate 
answers, as follows: 

ai Well, Sir, how are you to-day al 

** Pretty well, I thank you.” 

“ What is your name, Sir ?” 

‘Frankie Jones.” 

‘** How old are you, Frankie ?” 

‘*Three years old in June.” 

‘*Who made you, Frankie ?” 

** God.” 

** What did God make you of, Frankie ?” 

** Dirt.” 

The day for the convening of Conference arrived, 
and with it the corps of ministers, two of whom 
were brought to Frankie's home. Frankie was not 
long in making his appearance and ingratiating 
himself into the good graces of the guests—when, 
sure enough, the first question propounded by the 
good-natured minister, on whose knee Frankie had 
almost unconsciously seated himself, was— 

‘* Well, Sir, how do you do?” 

“* Pretty well, thank you—Frankie Jones— 
years old in June—God—dirt *’ responded Frankie, 
without a moment’s hesitation, turning his mother’s 
catechism inside out in an instant, to her utter as- 
tonishment and mortification, and the amazement 
of his questioner. 
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A younG lady from the country making her 
first visit to the city was taken by her friend to a 
day performance of the Opera, which is known as 
‘*a Matinée.” She was intensely delighted, and 
thought that nothing could surpass that, until she 
attended Opera in the evening. The splendor of 
the building by the dazzling gas-lights, the mag- 
nificent toilets of the ladies with diamonds and jew- 
els, the music, and probably the atmosphere, all 
combined, fairly turned her head. After her return 
to the country she was full of her visit to the city, 


| and never tired of talking of what she saw, especial- 


ly of the Opera. If you answered yes to her ques- 
tion whether you had ever attended ‘‘a Matinée,” 
she always exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, but you should attend 
a Matinée in the evening !”’ 





